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STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Mr. Justice STEPHEN has in this 
work contributed to general as well 
as legal literature a hitherto un- 
written chapter of history. There 
are certain parts of it, of course, 
which will interest only the pro- 
fessional reader. But the whole 
subject is of as much general im- 
portance as any within the range 
of history and politics, and is, 
moreover, treated by the author 
in a way which is evidently in- 
tended, both from its style and the 
constant discussion of subjects of 
wide practical importance, to at- 
tract a more extended circle of 
readers. The book, notwithstand- 
ing that on the whole it cannot be 
said to have been very carefully 
revised, contains a vigorous sketch, 
in that easily readable form which 
a man who is master of his subject 
can always impart, of the past 
history and present condition of 
the criminal law, and a series of 
very definite and decided opinions 
upon those points which are still 


subjects of controversy. There is 
probably no man living with better 
qualifications for the task. For 
nearly thirty years he has, as he 
says in this book, given special 
attention to the administration of 
this branch of law. Amongst the 
different codes which were passed 
for India during his short tenure 
of the legal membership of council, 
criminal procedure was one of the 
most important. He drew the 
draft criminal code which in 1878 
was introduced into Parliament by 
Sir John Holker on behalf of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry, and served 
on the commission to which that 
draft was referred. The measure, 
or a portion of it, has since been 
— in a speech from the 

rone. The experiment of a 
penal code has now been made for 
twenty-three years in India—that 
corpus vile on which so many legis- 
lative experiments have been made 
—with signal success. Clearness 
and simplicity have been intro- 
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duced where it is obviously of the 
highest public importance that they 
should prevail. The practical as 
apart from the historical value of 
this book is that it demonstrates 
that the time is ripe for a similar 
measure of codification in England, 
and forcibly directs public atten- 
tion to certain subjects, to which 
we will hereafter advert, on which 
it is essential that public opinion 
should mature itself. 

The growth of criminal law in 
this country, and of the mode of 
its administration, has been essen- 
tially English—connected with the 
different stages of our political 
history—influenced by successive 
changes in public sentiment with 
regard to crime, and what was safe 
and fair in the mode of dealing with 
it. The French and German penal 
codes are, as Sir James Stephen 
points out, rational versions and 
developments of the criminal law 
of Rome. That is not the case 
with ourselves. Our law is of 
home manufacture, the result of 
successive adjustments between the 
executive power, as represented by 
royalty on the one hand, and the 
ecclesiastical and legal professions 
or powers op the other. Each 
crime, and each step in the course 
of a criminal proceeding, from 
arrest down to conviction and 
punishment, may be said to have 
a separate history. The sources 
of it lie in the ancient customs 
and institutions which are familiar 
to the students of constitutional 
history, in Acts of Parliament, in 
State trials. The latter alone 
consist of thirty-three formidable 
volumes. Students, for the first 
time, have the benefit of the guid- 
anceof aman intimately acquainted 
with these sources of knowledge, 
to a clear view of the results to be 
derived from them. We propose 
-to lay before our readers such of 
those results as we think will prove 
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most interesting. There are few 
who in the course of their lives 
have not been deeply interested in 
the proceedings of their own assize 
courts, or in the sensational trials 
of the day. They will not learn 
with indifference that each step in 
the trial has a history which con- 
nects it with the vicissitudes of 
national life, and that the whole 
system, as it has grown up, has 
in the course of time proved the 
parent of other systems, which 
exist at this day in India and the 
fifty-two colonies of Great Britain, 
and provide for the public peace, 
for security to life, property, and 
reputation, amongst a considerable 
portion of the human race. 

One advantage of going back to 
the origin of any law is that idle 
discussions about first principles 
soon settle themselves in a practi- 
cal manner. The question is often 
raised, What right has society to 
punish the individual at all? It is 
often objected to any administra- 
tion of criminal law at all likely 
to be adequate to the purpose for 
which it exists—viz., to secure the 
lives and fortunes of mankind from 
outrage—that it is repressive, coer- 
cive, an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the sub- 
ject. In Ireland, for instance, in 
the last two or three years, agra- 
rian and other crimes have been 
allowed to attain proportions 
inconsistent with public peace and 
security. A large portion of the 
voters of this country, under the 
guidance of responsible leaders, 
who descant with an admiring 
sympathy on the blessings of 
anarchy and gloat over landlords 
running for their lives, have beer 
taught to believe that the suprem- 
acy of law is inconsistent with 
liberty, and that to repress crime 
is to stifle political discontent, 
destroy the momentum which is to 
carry Government measures, and 
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brutally to coerce a nation. Under 
this system, according to the evi- 
dence of Mr Forster, a large por- 
tion of the Irish population was 
given up to outrage, murder, and 
to misery which was emphatically 
described as worse than death, 
Because A., B., and C. are dissatis- 
fied with the existing condition of 
society, and desirous of altering it, 
they are to be allowed, not an ex- 
tended licence themselves to resist 
the Government and agitate for 
changes, but to outrage or murder 
with impunity and as of right, D., 
E., and F., who are not dissatisfied 
therewith, or who, being dissatis- 
fied nevertheless prefer to acquiesce 
therein. The death of Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish marks the divid- 
ing point of time at which these 
theories ceased to predominate. 
From that time the Government 
have been engaged in hunting out 
criminals and stamping out crime, 
with so much of success as might 
be expected, having regard to a 
state of society which had long 
been delivered over to the bless- 
ings of anarchy and deprived of 
those measures either of law or 
procedure which would have been 
sufficient to maintain order. 

Now, what is the view which 
history gives of the manner in 
which Government assumed the 
duty of repressing crime? The 
answer is, that in doing so it abol- 
ished the right of private retribu- 
tion. The duty sprang from that 
abolition, and one hardship of a 

overnment turowing up the reins 
in the face of growing outrage, in 
order to carry their measures, is 
that the right of private vengeance 
does not revive. The result is, that 
an unofficial civil war is waged, in 
which the disaffected are armed, 
and the orderly members of society 
are helpless. The Government 
allow crime, but prevent retribu- 
tion of any kind, and in that 
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respect civilisation becomes worse 
than barbarism—as the unfortun- 
ate residents in Ireland have learn- 
ed to their cost. In the earliest 
times crimes were mostly those of 
violence, and they were kept in 
check by the fear of private ven- 
geance. Private war, blood-feuds, 
and general anarchy prevailed. In 
the north-west borders of India 
that state of things largely exists 
at the present day. The Wahabee 
who killed Lord Mayo was a mem- 
ber of a family engaged in a blood- 
feud with another family. He 
was said to have been convicted 
of murder and transported to the 
Andaman Islands, mainly on sus- 
picion arising out of the existence 
of a known blood-feud. And in 
medieval Europe the same prac- 
tice obtained. Dante wasnlle in 
the 29th canto of “ L’Inferno” how 
he meets the spirit of a murdered 
kinsman, and how he pointed with 
menacing look at Dante because 
his violent death was yet un- 
avenged, and therefore all of his 
blood were still partners in his 
shame. And in the 23d canto of 
“Il Purgatorio” we have,— 


‘*Chi n’ha colpa creda 
Che vendetta di Dio non teme suppe,” 


in allusion to an old superstition, 
according to which it was believed 
that if the murderer ate a sop of 
bread and wine on the grave of 
his victim within nine days of the 
murder, the right of vengeance 
was forfeited. ‘To guard this right 
the relations of the murdered man 
watched his tomb, in order to pre- 
vent the ceremony from being 
accomplished. 

The next stage in civilisation is 
when public authority, still regard- 
ing crime as an act of private war, 
steps in to reconcile antagonists on 
established terms, and gradually 
to prescribe, then to limit, and 
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private warfare. All countries 
seem to have begun by legalising 
that which they could not prevent. 
They invested individuals with the 
legal right of inflicting summary 
punishment on wrong-doers where 
offences injure them personally. 
The Anglo-Saxons called that the 
law of infangthief. An anecdote 
is given in a note which shows a 
similar notion of justice as prevail- 
ing amongst the Mohammedans. 
A crowd was surrounding in 1831 
the mangled bodies of a man and 
woman near Peshawur. On the 
approach of the chief, one of the 
crowd stepped forward and nar- 
rated in a trembling attitude that 
he had discovered his wife in an 
act of infidelity and had put both 
parties to death. The chief asked 
a few questions, and then said ina 
loud voice, “ You have acted the 
part of a good Mohammedan, and 
have performed a justifiable act.” 
The Saxon laws are full of this 
right of summary execution. In- 
fangthief long survived the Con- 
quest, though the exercise of the 
right was put under restrictions. 
A long step towards the abolition 
of such a right was made when the 
central authority was strong enough 
to establish some sort of a police, 
whose duty it was to arrest crimi- 
nals and to recover stolen property. 
When abstract and unpractical 
questions like this, whether societ 
has a right to punish the individual, 
are started, or the doctrine is laid 
down that you cannot effectively 
repress crime’ without unwarrant- 
ably restricting the liberties of the 
eople—a doctrine which is abom- 
inably cruel as regards the well- 
affected orderly portion of any 
nation—it is as well to remember 
that the whole of criminal pro- 
cedure and law grows out of the 
primary duty of Government to 
‘maintain internal peace. To dis- 


charge that duty it must not 
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merely abolish the right of private 
vengeance, but it must exert pub- 
lic authority with a view to re- 
press the acts which excite to ven- 
geance, partly by inflicting punish- 
ment, partly by its acts expressing 
and pry ge,” general reproba- 
tion of them. The foundation in 
England and elsewhere of criminal 
law and procedure is the preroga- 
tive of keeping the peace. It is 
as old as the monarchy itself, 
Offences are still charged as hay- ‘ 
ing been contrary to the peace of 
our sovereign lady the Queen. 
The allegiance of the subject is his 
duty ; his correlative right is to 
have the Queen’s peace maintained 
and preserved. 

A very slight sketch indeed of 
the history of this law since the 
period when legal history may be 
said to begin, is all that we need 
trouble our readers with. Every 
one knows that the earliest and 
simplest mode by which Govern- 
ment enforced responsibility, when 
they were strong enough to do so, 
was by the system of holding every 
one in a district or other localit 
responsible for his neighbours. This 
led to the criminal being accused 
by the neighbourhood where he 
lived, by those best able to know 
or ascertain his conduct. Accusa- 
tion under these circumstances was 
originally equivalent to conviction. 
If the accused denied the charge, 
he might undergo the ordeal if he 
pleased ; but that was framed so as 
in reality to be an appeal to God 
to work a miracle on his behalf. 
He had to handle hot iron or plunge 
his arm into boiling water, and in 
either case to be unhurt. Orif he 
pleased he could undergo the ordeal 
of water ; in which case if he sank 
and was drowned that was a proof 
of innocence, if he floated and was 
saved that was asign of guilt, and 
he was hanged. 

The Normans introduced, and 
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William the Conqueror and Henry 
II. especially exercised to the ut- 
most, afar stronger government 
than had ever before been put in 
force in this island. Institutions 
and laws assumed a more definite 
shape ; and in the early part of the 
thirteenth century Bracton wrote 
atreatise, which is the earliest 
general view that we obtain of the 
criminal law of this country, and 
the first known attempt to reduce 
it toa general system. Its accu- 
racy is confirmed by other writers 
who flourished in the reign of 
Edward I. An interval of 350 
years passed before any other legal 
writer of eminence on this subject 
appeared. That carries us to the 
time of Sir Edward Coke, in James 
I.’s reign. Bracton’s work gives 
an account of eleven capital crimes 
and an unspecified number of mis- 
demeanours. It stands as the foun- 
dation on which the rest was built. 
During that interval of 350 years 
the law underwent considerable 
changes, but they have to be traced 
in the statute and year books. In 
that time about twenty statutory 
felonies and as many misdemean- 
ours were added to the crimes 
known to Bracton. They were 
principally crimes of violence di- 
rected against the public peace and 
the administration of justice; for 
the statutes did not at this time 
attempt to deal with crimes of dis- 
honesty, such as cheating, embezzle- 
ment, forgery and the like, which 
are hardly noticed. The Star Cham- 
ber had, however, under the fiction 
of declaring the law, converted into 
misdemeanours acts which pre- 
viously were not criminal at all—as, 
for instance, perjury by a witness— 
and emer 5 jurisdiction also to 
repress such offences as libel, for- 
gery and conspiracies, latterly 
with great severity. 

Then came Coke’s work,of which 
Sir James Stephen does not give a 
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very glowing account. Another 
150 years passed away, till Black- 
stone wrote at the beginning of 
the reign of George III. The 
seventeenth century was not an 
important era of criminal legisla- 
tion ; the attempts at law reform 
in the time of the commonwealth 
proved abortive. The eighteenth 
century was a more active time ; 
and when Blackstone wrote, capital 
felonies had increased to the num- 
ber of 160. 

Blackstone may be said to have 
been the first who rescued the 
law of England from chaos. “ He 
did,” says Sir James Stephen, “ex- 
ceedingly well for the end of the 
eighteenth century what Coke tried 
to do and did exceedingly ill about 
150 years before; that is to say, 
he gave an account of the law as 
a whole, capable of being studied 
not only without disgust but with 
interest and profit.” He lamented, 
as well he might, that among the 
variety of actions which men are 
daily liable to commit, no less than 
160 are declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment to be felonies worthy of 
instant death. The next era in 
criminal law was from 1826 to 
1832, when Sir Robert Peel’s Acts 
of consolidation and amendment 
were passed. They, however, left 
a large portion of the law in its 
original confused and intricate con- 
dition, notwithstanding the im- 
provements they effected. In 1861 
six consolidation acts were passed, 
which are described by Sir James 
Stephen as exceedingly cumbrous 
and ill a reproducing faith- 
fully, though under somewhat dif- 
ferent forms, the defects of the 
system of which they are at pres- 
ent the final result. That is the 
state of things which is rightly 
considered to render a criminal 
code an urgent public necessity. 
Experience in India has shown that 
it is possible to have the whole 
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criminal law of a country simple, 
clear, easily understood, and at the 
same time effective. A similar en- 
actment for this country has al- 
ready been drawn, revised by a 
commission composed of the most 
eminent lawyers in England, and 
only awaiting an opportunity for 
being passed. It may be, however, 
that until public opinion is aroused 
pe the matter, neither the zeal 
of the Ministry, nor the inclination 
or leisure of Parliament, will be 
adequate to the occasion. 

e have hurried over the mere 
stages, as it were, in the growth of 
the legal system. The way in 
which criminal law acts is by pun- 
ishment. An outline of the his- 
tory of punishment—of the way in 
which the Government seavpibel 
severity, and the legal and ecclesi- 
astical professions stepped in to 
mitigate it, till everything was re- 
duced to confusion, and any punish- 
ment whatever was as uncertain a 
ew of crime as if the pris- 
oner had tossed for it—will be 
recognised at once as characteristic 
of the English people in all stages 
of their history,—their love of 
compromises, checks, and counter- 
checks, and distaste for uniform 
1p Death was originally the 
chief and most usual punishment. 
William the Conqueror, notwith- 
standing the ruthless savage nature 
of the man, disliked the punish- 
ment of death in cold blood, and 
substituted mutilation for it. Muti- 
lation is @ punishment mentioned 
in the assize of Clarendon and 
Northampton,in the time of Henry 
II. In the reigns of Richard I., 
Henry III, and Edward I., death 
was the penalty inflicted. In the 


two last-mentioned reigns it was 
the common punishment for felony. 
It continued to be so, as to treason 
and nearly all felonies, down to the 
' year 1827, till public opinion re- 
volted, and an era set in of mercy 
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and of proportioning the penalty 
to the crime. Juries latterly 


would not convict, and the neces- 
sary and healthy sentiment of ab- 
horrence of crime was changed into 
a disastrous sympathy with the 
criminal. But ages before public 
sentiment rose in rebellion against 
the system 8f barbarous severity, 
the English ie had in their 
own practical unsystematic wa 
“e * to agreat extent to elude 
it. First of all—and this was the 
foundation of all the rest—the 
clergy successfully asserted a claim 
to be free from the jurisdiction of 
secular courts. So a clerk came 
to be subject to the ecclesiastical 
courts only, which merely enjoined 
him to purge himself of his of- 
fence, probably by some mode of 
penance and fasting. In early 
times a clerk was delivered up to 
the ordinary as soon as he was 
imprisoned on suspicion of any 
crime whatever. The Norman 
kings, and especially Henry IL, 
might struggle against this claim 
as much as they pleased. They 
failed, and the clerk in holy orders 
possessed immunity from civil pun- 
ishment. Later on, in Edward I.’s 
time, this immunity began to be 
disputed, and aclerk was not al- 
lowed to claim his clergy until 
after he was convicted. The next 
step was that the courts might 
deliver him up absyue purgatione, 
in which case he was to be im- 
risoned in the bishop’s prison for 
ife. But restriction on the privi- 
lege, which originally was confined 
to the tonsured clergy, was fol- 
lowed by a wide extension of its 
application. In 1350 it was en- 
acted that all manner of clerks, as 
well secular as religious, should 
thenceforth enjoy the privileges of 
Holy Church. In construing this 
statute, the courts, ever, except In 
the time of the Stuarts, on the 
alert in favour of liberty and against 
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tyranny, extended the privilege to 
every one who could read, whether 
he had the clerical dress and ton- 
sure or not. All women, however, 
except professed nuns, were for 
centuries excluded from the bene- 
fit of clergy, as it was called. An- 
other grotesque exception was that 
bigamus,—not a bigamist in our 
sense of the word, but a man who 
“hath married two wives, or one 
widow,”—was also excluded. In 
1547 a statute was passed which 
gave every peer of the realm, al- 
though he could not read, a priv- 
ilege of a similar kind. It thus 
happened that, though all felonies 
were capital offences, a large pro- 
portion of offenders escaped scot- 
free. They were entitled to bene- 
fit of clergy, and could not be pun- 
ished at all. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, women and 
those who could not read were 
admitted to benefit of clergy, and 
then every one charged with a 
clergyable felony became liable to 
a slight punishment in lieu of 
death. The benefit had always 
consisted in being excused from 
capital punishment ; and at one 
time a man who could read could 
commit as many murders as he 
pleased with impunity. Later, a 
man who claimed it was branded 
on the thumb, unless he was a peer 
or a clerk in orders, and was not 
allowed to claim his privilege a 
second time. 

The effect of such a clumsy sys- 
tem—barbarous severity on the one 
side, hand in hand with capricious 
exemption from all punishment 
whatever—-was as bad as possible. 
Yet benefit of clergy was a recog- 
nised privilege till 1827. While it 
flourished in full vigour, the result 
was to reduce the administration of 
criminal justice to a sort of farce. 
But as soon as the privilege had 
been extended to all who could 
read, then it was found absolutely 
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necessary to cut it down. The 
benefit began to attach to partic- 
ular offences when there were no 
longer specially favoured offenders. 
Then, of course, its application 
was restricted by the easy device 
of transferring clergyable felonies 
to the category of those which were 
not clergyable. During the eigh- 
teenth century a great deal was 
done in that way. The general 
result was that, down to the reign 
of George IV., death was in theory 
the usual punishment. Persons, 
however, convicted of clergyable 
offences, “ fell upon their knees and 
prayed their clergy,” upon which 
some other sentencewas substituted. 
With regard to all other convicted 
felons,they were sentenced to death; 
but the judge might order them to 
be transported instead. From 1827 
downwards a considerable change 
has been effected in the criminal 
law, and it may be that it now errs, 
in some instances, too much in the 
direction of lenity. Sir James 
Stephen’s opinion upon it seems to 
us to be in many ways so valuable, 
especially looking to the quarter 
from whence it comes, that we sub- 
mit it for the consideration of our 
readers.) With regard to the pun- 
ishment of death, he says :-— 

‘* My opinion is, that we have gone 
too far in laying it aside, and that it 
ought to be inflicted in many cases 
not at present capital. I think, for 
instance, that political offences should, 
in some cases, be punished with death. 
People should be made to understand 
that to attack the existing state of 
society is equivalent to risking their 
own lives. Again, if a man commits 
a brutal murder, or if he does his best 
to do so, and fails only by accident ; 
or if he ravishes his own daughter (I 
have known several such cases) ; or if 
several men, acting together, ravish 
any woman, using ¢ruel violence to 
effect their object, I think they should 
be destroyed, partly in order to gratify 
the indignation which such crimes 
produce, arftl which it is desirable that 
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they should produce, and partly in 
order to make the world wholesomer 
than it would otherwise be, by ridding 
it of people as much misplaced in 
civilised society as wolves or tigers 
would be in a populous country. If 
by a long series of Raeuts artfully con- 
trived, a man has shown that he is 
determined to live by deceiving and 
oe others ; or if, by habit- 
ually receiving stolen goods, he has 
kept a school of vice and dishonesty, I 
think he should die. But I 
may remark that I would punish with 
death offences against property only 
with great deliberation, and when it 
was made to appear, by a public formal 
inquiry held after a conviction for an 
isolated offence, that the criminal 
really was a_ habitual, hardened, 
practically irreclaimable offender. I 
would on no account make the pun- 
ishment so frequent as to lessen its 
effect, nor would I have any doubt as 
to the reason why it was inflicted. I 
suspect that a small number of execu- 
tions of professional receivers of stolen 
goods, habitual cheats, and ingenious 
forgers, after a full exposure of their 
career and its extent and consequences, 
would do more to check crime than 
twenty times as many sentences of 
penal servitude. If society could 
make up its mind to the destruction 
of really bad offenders, they might in 
a very few years be made as rare as 
wolves, and that probably at the ex- 
pense of a smaller sacrifice of life than 
is caused by many a single shipwreck 
or colliery explosion.” 

The author recurs.to this topic 
on several occasions; he at the 
same time is in favour of giving the 
judge power to forego capital sen- 
tence in cases of murder. There 
are many degrees of murder, and a 
judge knows perfectly well when 
the extreme penalty will be remit- 
ted, and might be relieved from 
— a sentence which is nuga- 
tory. In his own experience, out of 


ten cases in which he has been com- 
pelled to pass sentence, in six it 
was commuted ; and in reference to 
only one out of those six had he 
‘any doubt as to its probable remis- 
sion, or the propriety of*its being 
remitted. 


here are crimes which 
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fall short of murder, and which yet 
deserve the gallows more thorough- 
ly ; for instance, a brutal case tried 
by Mr Justice Stephen himself, 
where a man entrapped a mere lad 
with money about him into a Me- 
tropolitan Railwa carriage, and 
only just failed of effecting his death 
through his wounded victim craw]- 
ing out of his way under the seat. 
But the objection to our minds of 
increasing the death penalty is not 
that it is not deserved, but that it 
strikes the imagination of people 
in general more than it does that 
of the criminal class. Lamson, for 
instance, an educated man, actu- 
ally murdered his victim the very 
same week that Lefroy, another 
sensational murderer, was hanged. 
Obviously capital punishment did 
not deter him. The public mind, 
on the other hand, is so sensitive 
on the subject, that a murderer 
may be said to have three chances 
of escape more than other peo- 
ple. 1. The reluctance to set the 
criminal law in motion if there is 
any doubt at all; 2. the reluc- 
tance to convict ; 3. the piteous ap- 
peals for mercy which are raised in 
almost every case, with or without 
reason, as the time for execution 
approaches. Even in the case of 
Palmer, whom Sir James Stephen 
denounces several times over as 
the most horrible villain that ever 
lived—who murdered his friend, 
wife, brother, according to true 
bills found by the grand jury—pub- 
lic meetings were held wang 
the verdict and summing up, an 

calling for a reprieve. Serjeant 
Ballantine in his reminiscences 
alludes to it as a well-known in-, 
cident in all sensational cases—the 
revulsion of feeling produced by a 
conviction, The public watches 
with engrossing interest the piecing 
together of every link in the chain 
of evidence, and then when the case 
is complete, and the villanous deed 
demonstrated beyond a doubt, out 
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comes a burst of public sympathy ; 
and we even read of flowers and 
presents making their way to the 
condemned cell, as if some victim 
interesting to gods and men was 
about to be sacrificed on the altar 
of patriotism and public virtue. 
‘Transportation is a punishment 
which is unknown to the rising 
generation. It was known at 
common law, though exile, coupled 
with an oath of abjuration, was 
the resource of a criminal who 
took sanctuary and confessed his 
crime. The earliest instances of 
transportation as a punishment 
occurred in the reign of Charles 
II., when pardons were granted 
to persons capitally convicted on 
condition of their being trans- 
ported. All through the eight- 
eenth, and the early part of the 
present century, an immense num- 
ber of Acts were passed, by 
which various terms of transpor- 
tation were allotted to particular 
offences. This punishment was 
gradually abolished between 1853 
and 1864, principally on account 
of the objection of the colonies to 
receive the convicts sentenced to it; 
and penal servitude, or imprison- 
ment and hard labour in public 
works, was substituted for it. On 
the other hand, imprisonment itself 
is as old as the law of England, and 
from very early times enactments 
were made as to the provision of 
jails. Large numbers of ancient 
castles were used as prisons, some of 
which are still used for that pur- 
pose, as, for instance, at Norwich, 
Cambridge,and York. Nearly every 
Court had its own particular prison. 
The Marshalsea was especially the 
— for the Court of King’s 


ench, while the Fleet was the 
prison of the Star Chamber and 
of the Court of Chancery. Hor- 
rible cruelties used to be practised 
in them ; and, generally speaking, 
the prisons were in an infamous 
condition until their reformation, 
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in consequence of the labours of 
Howard, which began in 1773. 

In discussing this most import- 
ant question of punishment, Sir 
James Stephen lays very little 
stress upon it as regards the de- 
terrent effect produced by fear of 
it. Let any one ask himself, he 
says, to what extent a man would 
be deterred from theft by the 
knowledge that by committing it 
he was exposed, say, to one chance 
in fifty of catching a bad fever, of 
such a nature as would inflict upon 
him the same amount of confine- 
ment, inconvenience, and money 
loss as six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. He contends 
that the way in which punishment 
works is by giving definite and - 
solemn expression to the hatred 
which is excited by the commission 
of the offence. e sentence of 
the law is to the moral sentiment 
of the public, in relation to any 
offence, what a seal is to hot wax. 
It converts into a permanent final 
judgment what might otherwise be 
a transient sentiment. On this 
principle he contends that its moral 
guilt is a reason for increasing the 
severity with which a crime is 
punished. To put it in his own 
words, it is highly desirable that 
criminals should be hated, that 
the punishments inflicted upon 
them should be so contrived as 
to give expression to that hatred, 
and to justify it so far as the 
public provision of means for ex- 
pressing and gratifying a healthy 
natural sentiment can justify and 
encourage it. He insists that the 
importance of expressing a proper 
hostility to criminals has of late 
years been much under-estimated. 
It is useless, he adds, to argue on 
questions of sentiment. He avows 
his own in these words : “ My own 
experience is that there are in the 
world a considerable number of 
extremely wicked people, disposed, 
when opportunity offers,to get what 
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they want by force or fraud, with 
complete indifference to the inter- 
ests of others, and in ways which 
are inconsistent with the interests 
of civilised society. Such persons, I 
think, ought, in extreme cases, to 
be destroyed.” He denounces those 
sentiments which he says common- 
ly prevail upon the subject, as 
“ based on a conception of human 
life which refuses to believe that 
there are in the world many bad 
men who are the natural enemies 
of inoffensive men, just as beasts 
of prey are the enemies of all men.” 

assing from crimes and pun- 
ishments, we come to the pro- 
cedure which is adopted when an 
offence has been committed. The 
five steps are arrest, preliminary 
examination, indictment, trial, ver- 
dict. Every one of these steps 
has its separate history. The 
forms in which we see them at 
present, and in which they are 
more or less familiar to every one, 
have resulted, like our laws them- 
selves, from the contest between 
power and privilege, authority and 
liberty, which runs through the 
whole life of the English nation. 
The details of those histories are 
more or less intricate, and would 
have involved a laborious examina- 
tion ; but Sir James Stephen has 
undertaken and executed the task, 
and a general sketch, which his 
book enables us to give, does not 
involve any dry or antiquarian 
disquisitions. 

An offender was a disturber of 
the king’s peace ; the prerogative 
of keeping it involved the right to 
apprehend its disturber. That 
a was exercised in early 

Yorman times through conserva- 
tors of the peace—that is, the 
sheriff, coroner, and constable. 
Various enactments, from Henry 
II. down to Edward L, regulated 
the exercise of that right. In 


addition to that, the system of 
frankpledge, under which every 
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one was responsible for his neigh- 
bours, involved the right of every 
one to arrest an offender, In 
Edward III.’s time justices of the 
peace were established. If the 
offender was not arrested on the 
spot, hue and cry might be raised. 

nd in order to render the system 
effective, every one was bound to 
keep arms to follow the cry when 
raised, All towns were to be 
watched and the gates shut at 
night, and all travelling was put 
under severe restrictions. he 
hue and cry only fell into disuse 
as a system of summonses and 
warrants was gradually established 
by the justices of the peace, who 
began by granting “ hue and cry” 
—that is, issued orders which 
enabled the offenders to be fol- 
lowed from township to township. 
In this way society bridged over 
the wide interval which separates 
an age, in which all sorts of 
criminals, and especially all thieves, 
were regarded as enemies, to be 
put to death almost like wild 
animals—from an age in which the 
right even to arrest them is care- 
fully guarded and defined. The rule 
remains that any one hasa right to 
arrest for felony actually commit- 
ted, or for misdemeanour which 
involves breach of the peace. The 
constable or police officer is under 
a duty to do so, and may also 
arrest on reasonable suspicion. 
But in recent years great changes 
have been made in the position of 
the ofticers—that is, policemen and 
constables—by whom arrests are 
made. Quite in recent years a 
disciplined force, in the nature of a 
standing army, for the prevention 
of crime and the apprehension 
of offenders, has been provided 
throughout the country. They 
form, as Sir William Harcourt 
recently observed, our first line 
of defence ; and latterly, in the 
matter of detecting dynamite 
conspiracies, they have greatly 
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distinguished themselves. From 
the earliest times down to our 
own days there were only two 
podies of police in England—viz., 
the parish and high constables, 
and the watchmen in cities and 
boroughs. Nothing could exceed 
their inefficiency. In the time of 
James I. constables were often 
absent, being for the most part 
husbandmen engaged in the fields ; 
watchmen were of the Dogberry 
kind—aged, feeble, and paid at 
starvation rates. In a great num- 
ber of towns there were no watch- 
men or police officers of any kind 
- except the constables, who were 
unsalaried officers. Writing of the 
middle of last century, Mr Green 
remarks—“ There was no effective 
police ; and in great outbreaks the 
mob of London or Birmingham 
burnt houses, flung open prisons, 
and sacked and pillaged at their 
will.” 

The state of things in London 
was supposed to be mitigated in 
1796 by the establishment of eight 
constables at Bow Street, known 
as Bow Street runners, and six 
others at each of seven other 
police-offices in London—making 
in all fifty constables, who gave 
their whole time to their business, 
There were also sixty-seven mount- 
ed police, forming what was called 
the horse patrol, who patrolled the 
roads near London for the suppres- 
sion of highwaymen. It was not 
till 1829 that the metropolitan 
police was established, which was 
followed in 1836 by the establish- 
ment of a borough police, and in 
1856 by the complete establish- 
ment of a county police. The safe- 
guard of the innocent portion of 
the public against any misdirected 
energies of the force is, that every 
one arrested must be brought to 
trial speedily, and is entitled, and 
has been since 1679 entitled, on 
the slightest delay, to a writ of 
habeas corpus, in order to have the 
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ounds of his detention examined. 
The Act which gives him that right 
is the strongest legal guarantee of 
personal liberty that the nation 
possesses. 

The next step to arrest, which 
is bound to follow immediately, 
is the preliminary inquiry. Ori- 
ginally all cases of public import- 
ance were inquired into by the 
Privy Council; while common cases 
were not inquired into at all, ex- 
cept in the single instance of a 
coroner’s inquest. It was in the 
middle of the sixteenth century 
that justices of the peace were first 
authorised to make a formal pre- 
liminary inquiry ; and even then a 
justice acted as a prosecutor—often 
as a principal witness. The op- 
pressive feature of the whole busi- 
ness was, that the magistrate acted 
summarily and secretly ; and until 
the trial came on, the prisoner was 
not allowed to know of what he 
was accused. It was not till after 
the Revolution that an Act was 
passed which gave to a prisoner a 
copy of the indictment five days 
before his trial. Even then he was 
not allowed to see the depositions 
—that is, the evidence which was 
going to be given against him. The 
notion was, as the old lawyers al- 
ways expressed it, that his inno- 
cency and that alone, must save 
him. The idea of giving an ac- 
cused person the means of protect- 
ing himself against perjury or a 
false charge, seemed utterly foreign 
to their ideas. Even as late as 
1824, Mr Justice Park, in a sum- 
ming up, alluded with approval to 
the practice of withholding the 
depositions from a prisoner. It 
was not till 1849 he became en- 
titled to a copy of them ; and not 
till 1867 that he could call his 
witnesses before the magistrate, 
and have them bound over to ap- 
pear at the trial. -As regards his 
right to bail in certain cases, that 
is very ancient. It dates back to 
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the reign of Edward I.; and jus- 
tices derived considerable income 
by arresting and then pocketing 
the fees which they got on admit- 
ting to bail. 

yith regard to indictments, it 
was, from very early times down to 
very recent times, necessary that 
they should be of the most technical 
accuracy and completeness. That 
rule operated to prevent or miti- 
gate the evils arising from loose- 
ness in the definition of crimes in 
the same irregular and capricious 
manner in which benefit of clergy 
mitigated severity of punishment. 
The slightest variance between the 
thing stated and the thing proved 
entitled the prisoner to be acquit- 
ted. For instance, if a man was 
indicted for the murder of John 
Smith, and was proved to have 
murdered James Smith, that was 
a variance which entitled him to 
be acquitted, though he might be 
afterwards indicted again for the 
murder of James. Here is an in- 
stance given which the author de- 
scribes as one in a thousand. A 
man from mere wantonness stabbed 
a lady whom he met in St. James’s 
Street.. The indictment stated that, 
on January 18, 1790, he “ malici- 
ously assaulted her, with intent to 
cut her clothes,” which was then 
a capital offence ; “and that he, on 
the said January 18, 1790, did” 
(then and there was here omitted,) 
“cut her clothes, to wit,” &c. It 
was objected that it did not ap- 
pear from this that the assault 
and the cutting the clothes were 
all one act; and that, as far as 
the indictment went, the assault 
— have been in the morning, 
and the cutting of the clothes in 
the evening. The flaw would have 
been avoided by inserting the words 
then and there ; but their omission 
was held to entitle the prisoner to 
an acquittal. It is impossible to 


imagine a system more calculated 
to bring law into discredit than 
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one in which technicalities such as 
these made the administration of 
justice a solemn farce. It was pop- 
ular, however, because it mitigated, 
though in an irrational capricious 
manner, the severity of the old 
criminal law. While, in favour of 
the prisoner, it was provided that 
the most trumpery failure to fulfil 
the requirements of this system 
should secure him impunity; on 
the other hand, it was provided, in 
favour of the Crown, in an equally 
irrational manner, that the prisoner 
should not be entitled to a copy of 
the indictment in cases of felony, 
but only to have it read to him 
slowly when he was put up to plead. 
This nw was to put difficul- 
ties in the way of his taking advan- 
tage of any defect. The harshness 
of that rule, in its turn, was miti- 
gated by allowing any person pres- 
ent to point it out, and imposing 
on the judge, in a sort of way as 
counsel for the prisoner, the duty 
of doing so. -In short, says Sir 
James Stephen, it isscarcely a par- 
ody to say that, from the earliest 
times to our own days, the law re- 
lating to indictments was much as 
if some small proportion of the 
prisoners had been allowed to toss 
up for their liberty. He adds 
that, in practice this system is, 
to a great extent, a thing of the 
past; but legally it is still in 
full force, except so far as it 
has been relaxed by a few spe- 
cific enactments. The whole sys- 
tem, however absurd it may seem, 
worked well, and was not merely 
a protection in a capricious way 
against undue severity, but it was 
also a protection against that loose- 
ness in the definition of crimes 
which operates so hardly against 
the accused, and throws so much 
~~ into the hands of the judges. 

hen crimes themselves are de- 
fined with the utmost certainty 
and precision, indictments ma 


safely reduced to simplicity. Until 
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then the utmost strictness and tech- 
nicality in the indictment arereason- 
ble. 
’ The next step to the indictment 
was the calling the accused person 
to the bar to make him plead to the 
charge, which was the commence- 
ment of the trial. Even this sim- 
plest of formalities has a history, 
not without tragic interest. n 
early times it was considered that 
criminals accused of felony could 
not be properly tried unless oe d 
consented to the trial by plead- 
ing and putting themselves on the 
country. After reading the in- 
dictment to him, the question 
was put, “How say you—are 
you guilty or not guilty?” If 
he said, “ Not guilty,” the next 
question was, “Culprit, how will 
you be tried ?” To which the pris- 
oner had to answer, “ By God and 
by my country.” If he wilfully 
omitted either portion of that an- 
swer, he was said to stand mute, 
and a jury was sworn to say whether 
he stood mute of malice or mute 
by the visitation of God. If they 
found him mute of malice, that was 
equivalent to pleading guilty in 
cases of treason or misdemeanour ; 
but in cases of felony, he was con- 
demned, after much exhortation, to 
the peine forte et dure,—that is, to 
be stretched naked on his back, and 
to have iron laid upon him, as much 
as he could bear, and more, and so 
to continue,fed upon bad bread and 
stagnant water on alternate days, 
till he either pleaded or died. This 
strange rule was not abolished till 
the year 1772, when standing mute 
in cases of felony was made equiva- 
lent to aconviction. A case actu- 
ally occurred as late as 1726, when 
one Burnwater, accused at King- 
ston assizes of murder, refused to 
plead, and was pressed, for an hour 
and three-quarters, with nearly four 
ewt. of iron, after which he pleaded 
not guilty, and was convicted and 
hanged. i 1658, a Major Strange- 
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ways was pressedto death. The 
object of refusing to plead was,that 
as, in that case there was no convic- 
tion, no forfeiture took place, and 
the property of the accused person 
was thus preserved for his heir. 

At the present day a prisoner 
pleads without difficulty : if he re- 
fused, a plea of not guilty would 
be entered for him, and the trial 
would proceed. 

The trial needs no detailed de- 
scription, for every one is con- 
versant with the procedure, more 
or less. We pride ourselves on the 
dignity, decorum, and fairness with 
which trials are conducted. In 
France and on the Continent gene- 
rally they are said to degenerate to 
a wrangle between the judge and 
the accused. The trial of Guiteau 
for the murder of President Gar- 
field, did not prepossess English- 
men in favour of the criminal 
courts of America, though proba- 
bly that trial cannot be accepted 
as a fair specimen of what is usual 
across the Atlantic. No such 
scenes would be possible in an 
English court. Guiteau declared 
that he must be deemed as inno- 
cent as any man in court until 
convicted, and raved and roared 
ad libitum. With us the notion 
of a prisoner being presumed to 
be innocent, merely means that he 
is entitled to the benetit of any 
reasonable doubt, and the trial 
practically is to see if such doubt 
really exists. He is at least three- 
fourths on the way to conviction be- 
fore he pleads. Take, for instance, 
aman on trial formurder. <A cor- 
oner’s jury have investigated and 
found him guilty. A magistrate 
has investigated and decided to 
commit. A grand jury on their 
oaths have found a true bill. The 
presumption of innocence, in the 
face of those three decisions, in 
which at least five-and-twenty 
men, probably more, have con- 
curred, is only another way of say- 
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ing that the proof must be beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

Criminal trials, as wenow know 
them, arethe result of a long series 
of changes which have occurred 
between the reign of Queen Mar 
and our own time. The proceed- 
ings connected with important, 
mostly political, trials, have been 
a and form a_ judicial 

istory of England. The State 
Trials fill thirty-three volumes, and 
extend from the earliest times to 
the year 1822, the last trials re- 
ported being those of Thistlewood 
and his confederates for what is 
called the Cato Street Conspiracy, 
which existed for the assassination 
of the whole Ministry. They are 
mostly known to the general reader 
through the graphic accounts by 
Lord Macaulay of some of those 
at which Scroggs and Jeffreys pre- 
sided. Lord Macaulay, with all 
his power of word-painting, was 
at once superficial and rhetori- 
cal. Those who care for the real 
truth of matters, will be glad to 
have the criticisms of an experi- 
enced and dispassionate lawyer. 
Before coming to the time of 
Scroggs, there is the celebrated 
trial of Raleigh, which throws light 
on the mode of conducting a trial 
at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The utter absence of that 
moderation of statement and con- 
sideration for the prisoner which 
are so conspicuous at the present 
day, is nowhere more extravagantly 
manifested. In that trial (as me | 
asin others) a running altercation 
between the prosecuting counsel 
and the prisoner is a striking fea- 
ture of the proceedings. Coke was 
the Attorney-General who prose- 
cuted Raleigh, and this is the sort 
of thing which took place :— 


6 poi Thou art the most vile 
and execrable traitor that ever lived. 

** Raleigh. You speak indiscreetly, 
barbarously, and uncivilly. 


‘* Attorney. I want words sufficient 
to express thy viperous treasons, 

‘* Raleigh. I think you want words 
indeed, for you have spoken one thing 
half-a-dozen times. 

** Attorney. Thou art an odious fel- 
low. Thy name is hateful to all the 
realm of England for thy pride. 

“ Raleigh. It will go hard to prove 
& measuring cast between you and me, 
Mr. Attorney. 

** Attorney. Well, I will now make 
it appear that there never lived a viler 
bo upon the face of the earth than 
thou.” 


No doubt this language was 
unusually rancorous, and _ Sir 
James Stephen asserts that it has 
never been imitated before or since 
inany English court of justice, 
except, perhaps, in those in which 
Jeffreys presided. Besides cases 
of this description in the Common 
Law Courts, others in the Star 
Chamber are also reported in the 
State Trials. Having regard to 
the deep execration which that 
tribunal has excited in its own 
and all succeeding generations, it 
is desirable to note this criticism 
of Sir J. Stephen. “ As far as 
the mere management in Court of 
the different cases went, it cannot 
be denied that it was for the most 
part calm and dignified.” It was 
the severity of the sentences, and 
we may add, its subserviency to the 
Crown, which has involved it in so 
much odium and infamy. 

The result of the author’s study 
of the criminal trials during the 
century preceding the civil war, is 
that, harsh as they appear to usin 
many ways, the real point at issue 
was presented to the jury not un- 
fairly. The main points of differ- 
ence from those of our own day 
were that the prisoner was kept 
in secret confinement, and could 
not prepare his defence. He was 
examined ; he had no notice before 
hand of the evidence against him ; 
and was compelled to defend him- 


self as best he could at the trial, 
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when the evidence was produced. 
He had no counsel, and had no 
means of compelling the attendance 
of his witnesses even if he had 
been allowed to call any. With 
regard to these early State trials, 
Sir James Stephen says that the cri- 
minal procedure of modern France 
cannot be said to contrast advan- 
tageously with them so far as con- 
cerns the interests of the accused, 
and the degree in which the pre- 
sumption of his innocence is acted 
upon in practice. The considera- 
tion and humanity of our modern 
criminal courts, for accused persons, 
are traceable to the greater strength 
of society and of government in all 
its aspects, Admit, he says, that 
the criminal law is to be regarded 
as the weapon by which a govern- 
ment, not very firmly established, is 
to defend its existence ; admit also 
that an accused person is probably 
disaffected and hostile, and that 
the political contests of these times 
turned upon very vital and deep- 
seated differences,—these trials 
were conducted upon intelligible 
ee not unfairly applied. 

he harshest part of the early 
criminal procedure was the secrecy 
of the preliminary investigation, 
and the fact that practically the 
accused person was prevented from 
preparing for his defence, and from 
calling witnesses. 

With regard to the trials which 
took place in the period between 
the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the Restoration, that 
was a period of revolution, and 
law of course was violently strained. 
Still Sir James Stephen says that, 
after making every allowance in 
that respect, from the year 1640 
downwards the whole spirit and 
temper of the criminal courts, even 
in their most irregular and revolu- 
tionary proceedings,appears to have 
been radically changed from what 
it had been in the preceding century 
to what it is in our own days. 
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The accused had the witnesses 
against him produced face to face. 
He was questioned to a less ex- 
tent, and usually refused to answer, 
and was allowed to cross-examine 
the witnesses against him. These 
great changes took place spon- 
taneously and without any legisla- 
tive enactment ; which of course 
favours the view that the course 
taken in the political trials of the 

receding century either was il- 
egal or was considered so to be. 
Nevertheless a prisoner’s clear legal 
right to have the witnesses against 
him examined ir his presence, and 
to call witnesses and examine them 
upon oath, dates back only to a 
period long after the Revolution, 
and must not be taken into con- 
sideration in judging whether these 
trials were legal and fair according 
to the opinion of the time. 

With regard to the trials during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James 
II., which are of such momentous 
historical importance, and some of 
which Lord Macaulay has made so 
familiar, it is very interesting to 
note Sir James Stephen’s criticisms. 
He says that the injustice and cru- 
elty of the most notorious of those 
trials—those for the Popish Plot, 
and those which took place before 
Jeffreys—have not been in any 
degree exaggerated; but he in- 
sists that the special peculiarity 
about them was, that the injustice 
was effected by perjured witnesses 
and by the rigid enforcement of a 
system of preliminary procedure 
which - the yey one ex- 

sure 0 jury so difficult as 
. be peneticali Cnaniithe Not- 
withstanding the brutality-of Jef- 
freys, the procedure in the main 
differs but little from that which 
still prevails among us. Many of 
the triale—eepecially those which 
were not for political offences— 
were, he says, perfectly fair; and 
even in the case of political trials, 
the injustice done was due to politi- 
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cal excitement, and to the harsh 
working of a system which was 
sound ‘in many respects. The 
character of the procedure is well 
illustrated by the argument con- 
stantly used by the judges to 
justify the rule which deprived 
prisoners of counsel of matters of 
fact. It was, that in order to con- 
vict the prisoner, the proof must 
be so plain that no counsel could 
contend against it. The notion 
was that innocence was an un- 
failing protection, a sure safe- 
guard, and that all aids to it 
were superfluous. The result 
was that there was little or no 
protection against perjury. The 
safeguards provided at the present 
day are, says Sir James Stephen, 
sufficient to afford considerable pro- 
tection to a man who has sense, 
spirit, and, above all, plenty of 
money ; but he adds, “I do not 
think it possible to prevent a good 
deal of injustice when these con- 
ditions fail.” 

With regard to the trials for 
the Popish Plot, in which Oates 
and Dangerfield achieved their last- 
ing infamy, Sir James Stephen’s 
remark is that in two years, and 
in connection with one transaction, 
six memorable failures of justice, 
involving the sacrifice of no less 
than fourteen innocent lives, oc- 
curred in trials held before the 
highest courts, under a form of 
procedure closely resembling that 
which is still in force among us. 
He attributes that result in the 
first place to the influence of popu- 
lar passion over the administration 
of justice. Some of those trials were 
conducted with conspicuous fairness 
and decency. In the conduct of 
the counsel there was nothing to 
be compared to the conduct of 
Coke in the trial of Raleigh. He 
traces the result of these trials to 
the procedure which unfairly kept 
the prisoner in the dark to the 
last moment as to the case against 


him ; to the ignorance which pre- 
vailed as to the true nature of 
evidence ; to the utter helplessness 
against perjury. From a study of 
these trials, which were the most 
important and probably the best 
conducted of the time, there is, he 
says, great reason to fear that the 
principles of evidence were then 
so ill understood, and the whole 
method of criminal procedure so 
imperfect and superficial, that an 
amount of injustice frightful to 
think of must have been inflicted 
at the assize and sessions on obscure 
= of whom no one has ever 

eard or will hear. “A perjurer 
in those days was in the position 
of a person armed with a deadly 
poison, which he could administer 
with no considerable chance of 
detection.” ‘The important point 
is that Sir James Stephen adds, as 
the result of his experience, that 
he does not think that the power 
or danger of perjury has been by 
any means removed since Oates’s 
time. “Iam not sure that it has 
been as much diminished as we 
are accustomed to believe.” 

The last thing in the trial was 
the verdict of the jury, which must 
be a unanimous one. Originally 
the jurors were witnesses, and the 
rule was in the earliest times that 
twelve witnesses must swear to the 
prisoner’s guilt before he could be 
convicted, just as at the present 
time twelve grand jurors must 
swear to their belief in his guilt 
before he can be put on his trial. 
Later on they ceased to be wit- 
nesses and became judges. The 
rule that the jury must be unani- 
mous before the prisoner can be 
convicted is a direct consequence 
of the principle that no one is to 
be convicted unless his guilt is 
proved beyond all reasonabledoubt; 
and solong as the institution 18 

reserved, the principle of unan- 
imity should be retained. It 18 
one of the curiosities of legal his- 
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the uncertainty which pre- 
vailed down to within the last 
quarter of a century, or less, what 
the presiding judge should do in 
case the jury could not agree. One 
theory was, as Sir James Stephen 
says, that the judge ought to con- 
fine them, without food or fire, till 
they did agree. Weremember, in 
1859, Lord Campbell angrily tell- 
ing a jury, when discharging them 
without giving a verdict, that the 
old law was that the judge could 
have them all put into a covered 
cart, carried to the confines of the 
county, and there shot into a ditch. 
Lord Lyndhurst made fun of this 
in the House of Lords, and declar- 
ed that Lord Campbell had been 
mistaken in his law; and that all 
that the judge could originally do 
was to carry the jury with him on 
his circuit till they did agree, or 
until he reached the borders of the 
county. Whatever the old rule 
may have been, it was solemnly 
determined in 1866 that in a case 
of necessity the judge might dis- 
charge the jury, and the prisoner 
be committed and tried a second 
time. Such a rule obviates the 
objections which had been enter- 
tained to the ape ge of unanim- 
ity, and possibly has given the in- 
stitution of trial by jury a fresh 
lease of life. It was always re- 
garded as an abuse of power to 
subject jurors to any penal con- 
sequences in respect of their ver- 
dict ; and since the Revolution no 
attempt of the kind has been made. 
The administration of criminal 
justice after the Revolution passed 
into quite a new phase. Judges 
from that time held office not at 
the pleasure of the Crown, but 
during good behaviour ; and in that 
way 4 new spirit was infused into 
it. The changes in procedure, 
however, as the author points out, 
were less important, and applied 
entirely to charges of high treason, 
VOL, CXXXIII.—NO. DCCCXI}. 
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being directed to enable prisoners 
in those cases better to defend 
themselves. Nothing, he adds, 
can set in a clearer light the slight- 
ness of the manner in which the 
public attention was then, or in- 
deed to a far later time, directed 
to the defects of the criminal law, 
than the little legislative change 
effected by what we now regard as 
the gross scandals of the seven- 
teenth century. The changes 
in favour of prisoners made in 
— very little difference. 
rom 1688 to 1760 a feature 
presents itself in criminal trials 
which Sir James Stephen re- 
gards as to this day absolutely 
peculiar to this country and the 
countries which have sprung from 
it, giving a special colour and 
character to our whole method of 
procedure. It is this: “In all 
other countries the discovery and 
punishment of crime has been 
treated as pre-eminently the affair 
of the Government, and has in all 
its stages been under the manage- 
ment of representatives of the 
Government. In England, it has 
been left principally to individuals 
who consider themselves to have 
been wronged,—the judge’s duty 
being to see fair-play between the 
risoner and the prosecutor, even 
if the prosecutor happened to be 
the Crown.” And in this way a. 
criminal trial has grown more and 
more to resemble a civil suit in its 
rocedure, and the spirit in which 
it is conducted. 
With regard to the present 
practice of never interrogating a 
risoner, it was not originally the 
aw of England. Down to the 
Civil War, his interrogation form- 
ed the most important part of the 
trial. In the Star Chamber he 
was liable to be required to take 
what was called the ex officio oath 
—that is, to make true answer to all 
such questions as should be ask- 
3D 
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ed of him—a practice which was 
borrowed from the ecclesiastical 
courts. This was intensely un- 
popular. It was denounced as 
contrary to the law of God and 
of nature, and inconsistent with 
a legal system which forbade the 
practice of torture for purposes 
of evidence, then in full use both 
on the Continent and in Scotland. 
After the Revolution of 1688, the 
practice of questioning the prisoner 
died out. Arule prevailed till 1853 
in civil cases that a party was in- 
competent as a witness, and that 
rule was transferred to the crimi- 
nal courts. The result is that the 
prisoner is absolutely protected 
against all judicial questioning be- 
fore or at the trial. 
hand, neither he nor his wife can 
give evidence on his behalf ; he is 
often permitted, however, to make 
any statement he pleases at the very 
end of the trial, when it is difficult 
for any one to test the correctness 
of what is said. This rule is one 
which requires increasing attention 
and consideration by the public. 
Its advantages are, as pointed out 
Sir James Stephen, that it con- 
tributes much to the dignity and 
apparent humanity of a criminal 
trial; it stimulates greatly the 
search for independent evidence, 
which of course is by far the most 
satisfactory for the purpose. As 
an experienced Indian civil servant 
remarked to Sir James Stephen, 
in reference to native police officers 
applying torture to prisoners, with 
a view to extract the necessary 
evidence from their admissions : 
“There is a great deal of laziness 
in it. It is far pleasanter to sit com- 
fortably in the shade rubbing red 
pepper into a poor devil’s eyes, than 
to go about in the sun hunting up 
evidence.” 

Such a system as ours prevents 
all the harshness and apparent in- 
humanity which might result from 
the practice of interrogation if not 
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carefully and properly adminis- 
tered. On the other hand, it 
places innocent accused persons, 
who are at the same time, as the 

frequently are, poor, stupid, and 
ignorant, in a most helpless posi. 
tion. They do not understand the 
nature of the proceedings, or the 
way in which the circumstances 
deposed to tell against them. Those 
proceedings, the experienced ob- 
servation of the author tells him, 
“must pass before the eyes and 
mind of such prisoners like a dream 
which they cannot grasp.” They 
are liable to misapprehend the true 
nature of their defence, and would 
gain immensely by being question- 
ed as witnesses by the judge. Sir 
James Stephen gives specimens of 
what he says is a considerable 
number of cases, which have led 
him to form an opinion that, when 
a wrong conviction does occur in 
an English criminal court, it is 
usually caused by treating a poor 
and ignorant man as if he were 
rich, well advised, and properly 
defended. One case is remarkable, 
as there several prisoners were 
tried three times over for acts of 
violence, arising out of night poach- 
ing. One witness said that a dog, 
which he saw with the poachers, 
was white, and another said it was 
red. At the first trial, some of 
the prisoners pointed out this small 
difference in a feeble helpless way, 
without showing that it was at all 
important. At the second trial 
they appeared to understand what 
was going on much better, and 
some of them defended themselves 
with a good deal of energy. On 
the third trial, they fully under- 
stood the whole matter, and brought 
out their real defence. It was that 
there were two poaching-parties, 
one with a white dog, and the 
other with a red; that the fray 
took place between the keepers 
and one of the parties, but that 
the evidence confused together the 
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white-dog party and the red-dog 
party. Riven then the defence was 
so badly brought out that the jury 
would not believe it. The judge, 
however, was so much impressed 
by it, that he caused independent 
inquiries to be made which estab- 
lished its truth, and resulted in 
a grant of free pardon to several 
of the prisoners. “If these men 
could have been questioned,” says 
Sir James Stephen, “I think that 
all the innocent members of the 
party would have been acquitted 
at once.” Opinion seems to be 
growing in favour of this, that 
questioning, or the power of giving 
evidence, is highly important to 
the innocent, on its absencehighly 
advantageous in more ways than 
one to the guilty. The problem 
would seem to be, what precautions 
should be observed in order to pre- 
vent its abuse. The Draft Code 
proposes that an accused person 
should be competent, but could not 
be compelled, to give evidence. It 
also proposes that the court should 
have power to limit his cross-ex- 
amination, so far as relates to his 
credit. His electing to stand silent 
would in that case tell against him ; 
but it is not proposed to compel 
him to answer questions, and thus 
relieve the officers of justice from 
the duty of collecting independent 
evidence, 

There is one further subject 
amongst the many that are treated 
in these volumes which frequently 
arises, and which is of consider- 
able interest,—that is, the extent 
of criminal responsibility, and the 
question under what circumstances 
aman should be exempted from 
liability to punishment. Some 
medical theories seem ‘to go the 
length of maintaining that all 
crime is of the nature of disease, 
and that the very existence of 
criminal law is a relic of barbarism. 
The ancient law did not entitle a 
man to be acquitted on proof of 
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madness, at least in case of murder. 
It did, however, entitle him to a 
special verdict, that he committed 
the offence when mad, which gave 
him a right to a pardon. Coke 
mentions the subject of madness 
only in the most casual and frag- 
mentary manner. Lord Hale dis- 
cusses it without throwing much 
light upon it. Since his time no 
legal writer of authority until the 
book under review appeared has 
discussed the matter on its merits ; 
nor has there been any case such 
as to afford an opportunity, after 
solemn argument, for laying down 
in an authoritative judgment the 
principles of law by which the 
relations of insanity to crime may 
be determined. There is no single 
instance in which the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved, or any other 
court of equal authority, has deliver- 
ed a written considered judgment on 
the relation of insanity to criminal 
responsibility. The leading author- 
ity on the subject arises out of the 
case of M‘Naughten, who, intend- 
ing to shoot Sir Robert Peel in the 
year 1843, by mistake shot his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Drummond, in- 
stead. The prisoner was acquitted 
on the ground of insanity ; and 
much public discussion and excite- 
ment ensuing, the House of Lords 
put to the ri dew certain questions, 
and received from them, in June 
1843, certain answers upon the 
subject of insane delusions. Ever 
since that time, whenever the ques- 
tion of insanity arises at criminal 
trials, the judge charges the jury in 
the words of the answers given by 
the judges upon that occasion. 

In general terms the law is that 
no act is a crime if the person who 
does it is, at the time when it is 
done, prevented, either by defective 
mental power or by any disease 
affecting his mind, from controlling 
his own conduct, unless the absence 
of the power of control has been 
produced by his own default. Of 
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course, if a man’s self-control is 
suspended by drunkenness, he is 
responsible ; and it does not follow 
that because an impulse is insane 
that therefore it is uncontrollable. 
We remember a judge a long time 
ago putting it to a scientific wit- 
ness, who swore that a prisoner 
had acted from uncontrollable im- 
pulse, whether he thought that the 
prisoner would have done the act 
if a policeman had stood by ready 
to take him into custody thereupon. 
The answer was, No. “Then,” re- 
torted the judge, “ your definition 
of an uncontrollable impulse is an 
impulse controllable only by the 
presence of the police.” Insane 
men' may know what they are 
about, and be capable of self- 
restraint, if an adequate motive 
for it is provided. As regards 
moral insanity,even Dr Maudsley 
shrinks from saying that in every 
case persons morally insane should 
be exempt from all responsibility 
for what they do wrong. Sir 
James Stephen, on the other hand, 
would shrink from saying that 
moral insanity ought never, under 
any circumstances, to be admitted 
as an excuse. The criminal law 
does not disturb itself with per- 
versions of moral sentiment. It 
says to all alike, in Sir James 
Stephen’s words: “Think and feel 
as you please about morals, but if 
you do certain things you shall be 

anged.” Accordingly, he adds, 
large numbers of people are hanged 
for murders which probably do not 
strike them as particularly wrong 
either before or after they are 
committed. He considers that 
juries care very little for the gen- 
eralities contained in a summing 
up. In his experience they are 
usually reluctant to convict, if, 
under all the circumstances of a 
case, they regard the act itself as 
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upon the whole a mad one. He 
argues that they ought, when the 
act and madness are both proved, 


to be empowered to return any one’ 
of three verdicts,—guilty ; guilty, - 


but his power of self-control was 
diminished by insanity ; not guilty, 
on the ground of insanity. y 
We have said enough to show 
that these volumes contain a great 
deal which is of general interest. 
They serve to collect and preserve 
the history of criminal law and 


procedure, once for all, on the’ 


eve, let us hope, of its codifica- 
tion. The narrative is given in 
aclear and forcible style, and is 
itself a strong argument in fa- 
vour of clearing away the inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies which have 
grown up, but which might now 
with advantage be superseded by 
a plain, concise, and intelligible 
system. The labours which Sir 
ames Stephen initiated a few 
years ago have brought the whole 
subject within a measurable dis- 
tance of success, provided the par- 
liamentary machine is capable of 
the work. It is wholly unneces- 
sary and undesirable that a legisla- 
tive achievement of this magni- 
tude, in which several questions 
of the first social importance will 
have to be discussed, should de- 
— into a party question. 
t was begun in Parliament by 
the late Administration, let it be 
continued by this and the next. 
The initiative was taken by the 
author of this book. He has done 
the main portion of the work, and 
will be entitled to the main portion 
of the credit. The enterprise is 
one of considerable magnitude, and 
whenever it takes rank as a stfc- 
cessful achievement it will be one 
of the most important of the many 
law reforms which have illustrated 
the present reign. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE.—PART III. 


CHAPTER IX. THE GREAT MINISTER AT HOME. 


'- Lapy TresHam had been anxious 
that her son should have an inter- 

view with Mr Spinner—who was 
just then, as it has been said, the 
idol of his country—because she 
fully believed that the great man 
- would remember his old friendship 
for her husband, and smooth her 
son’s road to the proud position 
which she hoped to see him take. 
Occupation was very desirable for 
him in all respects. For men who 
were falling in love, or who per- 
haps had already fallen into it, 
what was there so good as plenty 
of hard work? And even in these 
days, when new ideas and new 
men were coming to the front so 
rapidly, what occupation was there 
more worthy to engross the highest 
faculties than that of a statesman ? 
Lady Tresham had noble friends 
who had sent their sons into the 
army, into the Church, or even into 
the City ; but, for her part, her 
great and only ambition was to see 
her Reginald take a leading place 
in the House of Commons. The 
new ideas would not be a stum- 
bling-block to him. Indeed at one 
time she had been very much 
afraid that, far as they went, he 
would go even beyond them: he had 
—— opinions which seemed to 
indicate a lack of reverence for some 
of the most ancient and respected 
of English institutions ; he had 
criticised the House of Lords, and 
had more than once avowed his 
conviction that the country could 
get along quite as well without 
the second Chamber as with it. 
This was an alarming crisis for 
Lady Tresham : she felt as a young 
mother does when the whooping- 
cough makes its first appearance 





— her little flock. It occurred 
just after Tresham’s return from the 
nited States—a country which 
was rapidly demoralising all Eu- 
rope: so Lady Tresham strenuous- 
ly maintained, in the teeth of the 
popularity which so many young 
American beauties were enjoying 
in society. Every American, as 
she thoroughly believed, was a 
revolutionist. She saw too few of 
them to be aware that, having had 
their revolution, they have become 
the most conservative people on the 
face of the earth. Besides which, 
Lady Tresham did not like going 
with the stream. When everybody 
was sailing one way, a sort of in- 
stinct led her to turn round and take 
the other. In the days of George 
III. she would have been of the 
American party, and worn blue and 
buff as gallantly as Fox himself ; 
but in an age when all the world 
was courting Americans, she was 
disposed to content herself with 
offering them a distant civility. 

In America, it has been stated, 
Reginald Tresham had met with 
the Margraves, and that was not 
regarded by the lady of Owlscote 
as the most fortunate incident in 
his life. Kate Margrave was very 
charming, and she had become 
the favourite of the whole country- 
side; but she could do nothing 
to further a husband’s prospects 
in comparison with her relation, 
Lady Selina. There could not be 
a doubt as to which of these ladies 
it was Reginald’s duty to marry, 
and there would be no hesitation 
concerning his choice if he con- 
sulted his future welfare. Lady 
Tresham knew perfectly well that 
a man is apt to think more kindly 
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in the long-run of the person who 
has done most to promote his own 
interests. To be spared all worry 
about sixpences, and to have a 
friend always by one’s side, willing, 
and even eager, to assist in keeping 
trouble a long way off, or in remov- 
ing it when it made its appearance, 
—these were services of a substan- 
tial kind, and a man valued them 
highly long after the flame of youth- 
ful passion had burnt itself out. 


Hence it was that Lady Tresham . 


was well convinced that a marriage 
with Lady Selina Plume would bring 
far more happiness to her son than 
the indulgence of a mere passing 
fancy for Kate Margrave. Very 
likely she was wrong, but her con- 
clusions were based upon much 
observation and experience of the 
world. 

Fortunately the crisis in her 
son’s political opinions had passed 
away, and he arrived at the con- 
viction that the established insti- 
tutions of his native land would 
gy 38d last his time. He left 

is friend the editor of the ‘Sen- 
tinel ’ to play the part of the British 
Brissot or Desmoulins; and Delvar 
played it with a very fair degree of 
success, although it had not yet 
conducted him to the haven where 
he chiefly desired to be—the House 
of Commons. He wrote and talked 
a good deal about the “coming 
Commonwealth,” but somehow or 
other no working man’s constitu- 
ency had hitherto sent him with 
its “mandate” to Parliament. 
Many people said that the House 
of , oon ra had so fallen off in 
character and respectability that it 
was no longer an advantage to be- 
long to it ; but Philip Delvar was 
not misled by nonsense of that kind. 
It might decline in dignity, and be 
made up of a very different order 
of men from that of which it was 
formerly composed ; but it would 
always be the stepping-stone to 
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pies and power. A man must 
egin there ; and the sooner he be- 
gan, the better it would be for him, 

elvar was fully alive to all this, 
and he was ready at any moment 
to make a patriotic sacrifice for the 
welfare of his native land. The 
difficulty was not with him or his 
inclinations, but with constituen- 
cies which had not discernment 
enough to recognise the great value 
which he might be to them, In 
this respect Tresham had been 
much more fortunate. He had 
found a little borough in the coun- 
try, which returned him the first 
time he appealed to it, and paid 
all his expenses into the bargain. 
Slices of good-luck like this are 
not very common nowadays ; and 
Tresham knew it, and prized his 
chance accordingly. 

One day, shortly after he had 
given the promise to his mother 
that he would seek an interview 
with Mr Spinner, he put the affair 
in train, and the appointment was 
duly made. He had, of course, 
often seen the great chief before, 
and had sometimes received a word 
or two of kindly encouragement 
from his eloquent lips; but this 
was the first time that he had 
been given the opportunity of 
conversing with him privately. 

Mr Spinner received him with 
that cordial air which he now and 
then assumed when it was his de- 
sire to make a favourable impres- 
sion. It was not very often that 
he was in this mood, except when 
he was out of office, and then any- 
body could obtain access to him. 
His urbanity knew no bounds. 
But in power he was stern and un- 
bending, and treated all that had 
happened during his exile from 
office as Henry V. treated _his. 


escapades with Falstaff and Bar- 
dolph when Prince of Wales. Still, 
he made exceptions now and then, 
and he made one in the case of 
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Tresham, in remembrance of old 
family ties and personal associa- 
tions. His voice was melodious 
and winning ; there was something 
not altogether disagreeable even 
about the expression of his re- 
markable eyes, as they rested upon 
the young candidate for political 
honours. 

“Tt is very kind of you to see 
me,” said Tresham, in response to 
the greeting of the distinguished 
Minister, which had been much 
heartier than he was altogether 
prepared for. 

“T assure you it is a pleasure,” 
replied Mr Spinner. “Of course 
my time is very heavily mortgaged 
all through the year ; buta manin 
my position must not complain of 
that. Our time, you know, be- 
longs to the public ; and I will 
maintain that we have a most 
generous master, always ready to 
make allowances for us, and al- 
ways treating us far better than we 
deserve.” Even Reginald T'resh- 
am, although but a young man, 
remembered that Mr Spinner had 
not invariably been of this opinion. 
There had been periods when, so 
far from considering his country- 
men the kindest nal most appre- 
ciative people in the world, he 
had reproached them with base 
ingratitude, and forsworn their 
service for ever. A nation so 
false and so faithless deserved to 
be left to its own blind devices. 
But Mr Spinner did not happen 
to hold these particular opinions 
at the moment when Tresham was 
introduced to him. 

He began at once to talk very 
freely, and expressed his views 
without reserve concerning every- 
body and everything. After his 
first great rush there was a pause, 


and then his visitor took the liberty 
of asking him what he thought of 
the present state of his party—was 
it as favourable as he could desire ? 
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“TI am glad to hear you ask 
that question,” replied the Min- 
ister, with a great’ deal more 
warmth and energy than seemed 
to be necessary. “It shows me 
that you reflect—that you desire 
to penetrate below the surface of 
things ; in one word, that you are 
in Earnest. Depend upon it, what 
we want in the present day is more 
Earnestness ; we are all too frivo- 
lous. I do not say that even frivol- 
ity has not its uses; I sometimes 
indulge in it myself, with a success 
which you may have remarked. 
But I invariably accompany it with 
sincerity ; and thus qualified, it can 
do no one any harm, Look at Mr 
Flummer. Do not think that I 
wish to say anything unkind of 
him, although my own feelings are 
deeply stirred whenever I pro- 
nounce his name ; I will not deny 
it. Yet I bear him no malice— 
now ; and as for accusing him un- 
justly, as some people have ab- 
surdly said, everybody knows that 
I never accuse anybody of any- 
thing : it is not my way. I make 
no accusations ; attribute no 
motives. It is always dangerous 
to do either, for you expose your- 
self to contradiction, perhaps to 
refutation. The proper course is 
to strike at character by innuendo 
—lead people to infer a certain 
thing without yourself incurring 
the risk of asserting it. It is an 
art worthy of study, as you will 
find some day when you grow 
older. 

“Look then, I say,” continued 
Mr Spinner, how standing up with 
his back to the fire, and talking 
with amazing fluency—“look at 
Mr Flummer. Why is it that he 
lost ground so terribly? Simply 
because he was not in Earnest. 
He had no opinions; his soul— 
if he had one—was not in politics. 
He was destitute of sincerity. What 
I take the liberty of humbly urging 
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upon you, my young friend—what 
Tiss lanen, with AI humility, to 
recommend—is this : consult your 
conscience at all times, and obey 
its voice. It may lead you in one 
direction to-day, and in another 
to-morrow ; but still obey it—still 
follow it. To the jealous eyes of 
others your course may appear 
devious and confused, running 
hither and thither, without order 
or plan; but that which is incon- 
venient you can explain away, and 
that which cannot be explained 
ou will be at liberty to repudiate. 
o man can be bound by this own 
words for ever. Your inner consci- 
ousness will signify approval, and 
that is all you will need. Pursue 
one path—the path of honour. It 
is not a straight path, according to 
my experience : so far from being 
straight, it takes a great many ex- 
ceeding curious twists and turns ; 
but keep on it, all the same. [ 
have invariably done so, and you 
see where I am. Pardon me talk- 
ing thus frankly. I do it because 
you are the son of a very old 
friend, and because I earnestly wish 
to promote your success in life.” 
“T am sure I can have but one 
feeling on the subject,” said Tresh- 
am, a little puzzled, “and that 
is one of great obligation to you 
for your advice and kindness.” 
“Precisely. That is the spirit 
I should have expected to find in 
you. One other point let me dwell 
upon before we part. Never mis- 
represent anybody. Often in the 
course of your career, if it is pro- 
tracted as long as mine has been, 
you will be provoked by the malice 
or wickedness of your adversaries; 
but invariably deal with them in a 
spirit of poe: hae and brotherly- 
kindness. Always adhere to the 
simple and naked truth : no putting 
a false gloss upon anything; no dis- 
tortion or multiplication of words 
to hide your meaning and deceive 
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others. To excite popular prejudice 
against an adversary by unfair 
means is an act unworthy of an 
Englishman. I regard it as a deep 
offence—I may even say a crime. 
Hide the faults of your opponents 
from the public eye, rather than 
expose them. Recollect we are all 
Christians. Even Flummer, they 
say, was a Christian, though I have 
no actual proof of it : it is a state- 
ment resting on mere rumour, and 
you know how baseless rumour 
generally is. I may almost say 
that it is never to be trusted ; but 
do not let us forget—rather let us 
carefully remember—that it may 
have been right in this instance, 
however improbable it may seem, 
Concede, then, that Flummer was 
a Christian, though you will per- 
haps say a very queer kind of one; 
I will not enter into that—concede 
it, and what then? Does it make 
his case better? I crave leave to 
think not; I submit to you, with all 
deference, that it makes it worse. 
I will not call him a charlatan, 
because it is wrong to call names ; 
but I am at a loss to know in what 
other way you would describe him. 
How does it strike you?” 

“T am afraid,” replied Tresham, 
more and more surprised at the 
large extent of ground over which 
the great Minister had already 
taken him, “that I have not given 
the question the attention which it 
deserves. I came unprepared——” 

“ Unprepared — just so. Most 
men, I find, are unprepared. I 
am never so. Always have two 
or three speeches by you ready for 
sudden use, at a railway station, 
a book-stall, cattle market—any 
where. They are the modein 


statesman’s best stock-in-trade. But 
now tell me—what are your pros- 
pects, and what are your wishes?” 

Tresham, with some hesitation, 
expressed a desire to enter upon 
official life as soon as he could— 
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both as a means of training and as 
a source of occupation. — 

“ Quite right—quite right,” said 
Mr Spinner, glancing at the clock 
and turning over a huge pile of 
letters. ‘But you must begin on 
the lowest round of the ladder. 
Some of my impetuous young 
friends ””—here Mr Spinner smile 
pleasantly—“ wish to jump from 
the vestry or the caucus into my 
position, at one bound. I ho 
you are not so eager for my dis- 
appearance from the stage?” 

“Far from it. I have, I hope, 
plenty of patience.” 

“That is precisely what that 
man Flummer was always saying,” 
said Mr Spinner, while a dark cloud 
crossed his brow: “ Patience! 
—it was his constant boast. How- 
ever, [hope you use the word in 
a higher and better—why should 
we not say a holier ?—sense than 
that miserable and bedizened im- 
postor—I mean,” added the min- 
ister, hastily correcting himself, and 
lowering his voice, “that utterly 
misguided man. Well, then, you 
begin on the lowest round of the 
ladder, as I was saying. There is 
really no other way. You cannot 
come in at the cabin windows.” 

“T am quite willing to do any- 
thing——” 
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e poy, 1S Py des Mr Spin- 
ner, who hated to hear any one 
else talk. “Even Bumpus, a good 
friend of mine, had to begin on the 
lowest round. Iwas most anxious 
that he should advance quickly— 
as anxious as if he had been my 
own son ; that is, nearly so,” said 
the Minister, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting his own precepts just laid 
down. “I took the deepest interest 
in Bumpus. He was very useful— 
yes, really very useful to me, at 
the time ”—(hesitating)—“I ma 
say the critical time ”—(loftily )}— 
“when the country was in peril. 
Yet he had to wait his chance.” 

“Tam perfectly prepared to wait - 
mine,” said the young Baronet, 
carefully avoiding any further allu- 
sion to the quality of patience, 
which Mr Flummer, it appeared, 
had brought into disrepute. 

“ Be it so. I will not forget our 
conversation, and I am inclined to 
think that it will not be very 
long before I shall be able to 
give you the opportunity of serv- 
Ing the Queen—I mean, the 
Nation.” 

Mr Spinner was buried in his 
letters and papers almost before 
his visitor had quitted the room. 
But he did not forget his pro- 
mise. 


CHAPTER X.—A SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Lady Tresham was not disap- 
pointed with the account of her 
son’s interview with the Minister. 
“ Depend upon it,” she said, “ you 
will hear from him soon, and in a 
way that will satisfy us both. He 
is an uncertain man, especially in 
his political opinions; but with 
them we have nothing to do.” 

“Imay have something to do 
with them, surely, if matters are to 
be arranged as you wish. Do you 
mean to say that Mr Spinner’s 





opinions are to be nothing to 
me ?” 

“Not exactly that, Reginald ; 
but do not run away with the idea 
which fills the heads of so many 
young men in the present day, that 
they are wiser than their part 
chiefs. That is all sad stuff. 
Every young jackanapes now is for 
setting up a poy for himself, and 
for throwing Mr Spinner over- 
board as so much useless lumber. 
You must keep close to your party, 
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and therefore to Mr Spinner. Do 
yee suppose that people follow him 
ecause they like him ?” 

“Treally do not know,” said the 
son, oak ok The fact is, that he 
was well aware how many adher- 
ents of the Minister who professed 
to be thoroughly devoted to him 
were longing in their hearts to 
throw off his yoke. 

“Most of them,” his mother 
went on, “do anything but like 
him. But what are they to do? 
People must have a leader, and 
they generally are obliged to put 
up with the one whom accident has 
thrust upon them. Mr Spinner is 
just now the only man able to keep 
that post. We must take him as 
he is—the good with the bad. I 
am sure he will be true to you.” 

And in the course of the next 
fortnight a letter came from Mr 
Spinner, offering to the young Bar- 
onet, in the handsomest manner, 
an under-secretaryship. “It may 
not be precisely the position you 
could wish,” he wrote, “ but it will 
enable you to make a good begin- 
ning. The post is of the same 
_ as that which I placed at the 

isposal of Lord Splint, and you 
may remember what I said to you 
about him.” . 

“ A most excellent young man,” 
said Lady Tresham, when the let- 
ter was read, and referring, not to 
Mr Spinner, but to Lord Splint. 
“He has disproved the proverb 
which says that you cannot put 
an old head upon young shoulders, 
for he has the wisdom of a man of 
sixty.” 

“Come, come!” said youn 
Tresham ; “he is scarcely so bad 
as that.” 

“T have known him since he 
was a child, and he has always 
done the right —< As for his 
marriage, it has rendered his path 
quite easy for him all the rest of 
his days. That is what marriage 








can be made to do for a man when 
he remembers what he owes to his 
family—and to himself.” 

This tolerably explicit allusion 
derived additional point from the 
fact that at that moment Lady 
Selina Plume was in the house, on 
one of those frequent visits which 
Lady Tresham planned with a view 
to the fulfilment of her own ideas 
with regard to her son’s marriage. 
If the truth must be told, it did 
not follow as a matter of course 
that any one who was shut up in 
a country-house with Lady Selina 
would inevitably fall in love with 
her. She was a tall and angular wo- 
man, not, as it has been said, in her 
first youth, cold and distant in her 
manner, ungainly in her walk, awk- 
ward in all her movements. Being 
an earl’s daughter, she ought to 
have been none of these things. 
But there she was, as nature had 
made her, and she took no pains to 
hide her defects. In fact, Lady 
Selina had an idea which, strange 
to say, is not uncommonly enter- 
tained by women who are very 
“plain,”"—the idea that she was 
endowed with more than an ordi- 
nary share of the attractions which 
fall to the lot of her sex. In every 
circle a woman has a flatterer, or 

erhaps more than one ; and the 
ulusion that she is beautiful is not 
disturbed by a careful study of the 
models of classical antiquity, or 
even by an ee compari- 
son between herself and the women 
who surround her. Lady Selina 
had not been without flatterers, for 
she was rich. She had received 
marked attentions from more than 
one of her father’s visitors, and none 
of them had ventured to tell her 
that she owed all this to her social 

osition and her reputed wealth. 

t would have surprised her very 
much to have been told that any 
human being could see in Kate 
Margrave attractions which her 
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sincere friends would hesitate to 
claim for herself. 

When she came down that morn- 
ing to breakfast, ver late, in ac- 
cordance with her daily custom, 
she heard with icy indifference the 
story of the successful interview 
with Mr Spinner. 

“TI think it a great thing, Se- 
lina,” began Lady Tresham imme- 
diately, “and I am sure you will 
be glad of it too.” 

Selina shrugged her shoulders, 
which did not tend to enhance her 
charms, and opened her own letters 
very slowly, and condescended to 
remark that she supposed the news 
was good, but that she took no 
interest in politics. 

“Then I hope you will try to 
take an interest in them,” said 
Lady Tresham, with the slightest 
possible shade of rebuke in her 
tone; “for there is nothing in 
these days which is better worth 
taking an interest in—even by 
women.” 

“T do not know about that. My 
father is dabbling in politics from 
morning till night, and I cannot 
see what good they do him or any 
one else.” ~ 

She wasso manifestly right in 
this, that even Lady Tresham could 
find nothing to say in reply. The 
Earl of Rathskinnan had been in 
public life thirty years, and had 
never made a speech which any one 
remembered, although he had made 
hundreds, and followed them u 
by letters to the newspapers, which 
no one read. But speeches and 
letters were alike preserved care- 
fully in beautifully bound volumes 
at Rathskinnan Castle, and it was 
Selina’sprivilege to rummage among 
them occasionally for passages 
which her father wished to quote 
in proof that he had always been 
in the right, and had invariably 
foretold all that had come to pass. 
It was even her privilege at times 
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to copy out these passages with her 
own fair hand,—“ForI can read 
your writing, Selina,” her father 
would say, “and the other girls 
writeabominably. As for my own 
writing, I have not been able to 
read a word of it these ten years 
ast.” {[t was this exercise which 
ad crushed any enthusiasm which 
Selina might, in the natural course 
of things, have felt for politics. 


“Reginald, you are going to 
church this morning?” said his 
mother, for it was Sunday. If 


there were no postal deliveries in 
the country on Sundays, the im- 
portant news of the under-sec- 
retaryship would not have been 
known for twenty-four hours after 
it actually reached the Treshams 
—which shows how much better 
it is to live in the country than 
in London. 

“IT am going to walk,” said 
Reginald. 

“He never cares to come with 
us,” said Lady Selina, “ because he 
hates driving—on Sundays. The 
rest of the week there is nothing 
he likes so much, provided he is 
allowed to go alone.” 

“You are not amiable this morn- 
ing, Selina,” replied Reginald, 
mildly ; “perhaps your news from 
home is not good. I hope Lord 
Rathskinnan’s gout is no worse ?.” 

“No worse; but he wants me 
home. He has to prepare a great 
speech on foreign affairs, and it 
seems that there are some refer- 
ences which I alone can find for 
him. It is as well to have one’s 


company desired by somebody, 
even if it is only one’s own 
father.” 


“ Why, we all desire it,” remon- 
strated Reginald, “and no one 
more than ”—he paused a moment, 
and Lady Selina looked up with a 
transient gleam of pleasant expec- 
tation in her eyes—“ more than my 
mother,” continued the young man. 
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The Earl’s secretary sighed slight- 
ly and returned to her letters, and 

ginald slipped noiselessly from 
the room. 

The truth is, that he walked to 
church because a bend of the road 
passed very close to Four Yew 
Grange ; and thereabouts he often 
met with Kate Margrave, with 
whom it was pleasant to walk any- 
where, but who, except at these 
particular times, was rarely to be 
seen abroad without her father. 
And though Reginald liked the 
father, he appreciated the daugh- 
ter more when she was alone. On 
this es morning he strolled 
slowly towards the house, revolving 
many questions in his mind, but 
especially one which was now sel- 
dom absent from it. ‘ My mother 
will be sure to like her,” he said to 
himself as he got among the trees, 
“and she will get over her dis- 
appointment more easily than I 
should if I followed her counsel in 
this matter. With her it is an 
affair of prejudice ; with me it is 
a question of feeling, and of a far 
deeper feeling than my good mother 
at present suspects.” And thus 
thinking, he walked on slowly to- 
wards the Grange, where, to say 
the truth, he was not entirely un- 
expected that bright morning. 

n every household there is one 
troubled heart ; but whatever may 
have been the nature of the per- 

lexities which cast a shadow over 
Richard Margrave’s life, he was 
careful, even to excess, that his 
daughter should know nothing of 
them. Her one friend and com- 
panion since she could remember 
anything had been her father. Of 
her mother she could recall no 
image whatever; but as her ex- 
perience ripened, she would have 
divined, with far less penetration 
than she actually possessed, that 
her father’s marriage had been an 
unhappy one, and that no allusion 


to it could ever be made without 
visibly inflicting upon him a blow 
from which he shrank. In course 
of time no allusion to it was made, 
Kate devoted herself to her father 
with an affection which knew no 
bounds, and her solitary desire was 
to throw a ray of light upon the 
shadows which she was powerless 
to remove. 

“Your father goes too much to 
London now, just as formerly he 
went too little,” said the faithful 
Sally Peters to her one day, “and 
has too much to do with that 
wretched lawyer. I never knew 
anything but unhappiness come of 
having to do with lawyers. I no- 
tice that your father never comes 
back from his interviews with Mr 
Morgan without looking disturbed 
and anxious. Do you think there 
is a secret ?” 

“T do not know. I never speak 
to my father about his affairs.” 

“There you are right. All men 
have secrets, and it is never well 
for a woman to inquire into them. 
They seldom make her happier, 
even if she finds out all shank 
them. I very soon discovered that 
after I was married.” “ 

“Poor Mr Peters! What harm 
had he ever done?” 

“Poor Mr Peters was much the 
same as Other men, my dear. They 
are none of them so perfect as we 
think them at first sight. But here 
is your father, and with him that 
literary gentleman who has the 
bad taste to think me anything 
but perfect.” 

Philip Delvar was a tolerably 
frequent visitor at the Grange on 
his only spare day, which happened 
to be Sunday, for he liked the 
country, and ~ liked the quiet of 
this particular house. Moreover, 
he was by no means indifferent to 
the charms of the fair widow who 
was a guest there, although she 
had certainly not sought to make 
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a favourable impression upon him. 
She thought he was full of affecta- 
tions and conceit, whereas Delvar 
was not much worse in that respect 
than other people, especially of his 
own profession. If Sally Peters 
had allowed him, he would have 
been one of her most devoted ad- 
mirers, and have done his best to 
prove to her that it was a mistake 
to suppose he was incapable of 
thinking of anybody but himself. 

“ Are you going to church, Mr 
Delvar?” Kate said to him, as he 
came up to where she was sitting. 

“Editors do not go to church, 
Miss Margrave ; their business is 
to preach, not to be preached to.” 

“And very fond they are of 
their trade,” said Mrs Peters. 

“At any rate, it is a necessary 
trade. You must admit that we do 
at least as much good as other 
preachers.” 

“Do not talk of others. You 
will not admit the right of any one 
to preach but yourselves. And 
then you think your audiences can 
never have enough of you. If you 
only knew how great a mistake 
that is !” 

“T will leave you good people to 
settle your differences between you” 
said Kate, mischievously, knowin 
well that there was nothing which 
Mrs Peters disliked more than to 
be left alone with Philip Delvar. 
She made her way towards the gate 
which led to the road on which 
Reginald Tresham had set out half 
an hour before, and she had not 
advanced very far before he over- 
took her—a thing which had oc- 
curred more than once of Jate. 
But this was the first time she 
had happened to bealone. Hither- 
to Sally Peters had almost invari- 
ably been with her. 

“ And so you are going to Lon- 
don soon ?” said Tresham. “ Every- 
body is going away somewhere. 
Lady Selina leaves us to-morrow.” 
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“You will be very sorry,” said 
Kate, to whose ears had come faint 
rumours of the plans which Lady 
Tresham had formed for her son. 

“Selina is a great friend of my 
mother ; and then, you know, she 
is a near relation. But I shall bear 
her departure with resignation. I 
wonder how long you are likely to 
be away ?” 

“T cannot tell. Business of my 
father’s will require him to be in 
London forsome time ; and I wish 
to be there with him. We have 
never been parted since I can re- 
member anything. And of late I 
have been anxious about him ; he 
is low-spirited and nervous. Your 
friend Mrs Peters will have it that 
there is a secret which I know 
nothing about. But my father 
has no secrets from me.” 

“Some day J have one to tell 
you,” said Tresham, in a low voice. 

“About whom—not my father ?” 

“Not your father; it is about 
myself, I wonder whether I can 
hope that you will listen tome ?” 

“T cannot imagine what it is,” 
said Kate, with a little tremor 
passing over her, which certainly 
could not have been caused by the 
weather, for the morning was bright 
and warm. An ordinary English 
summer yields perhaps about a 
dozen such days, but each one of 
them is worth passing through the 
miseries of a long winter to see. 

“But you will hear it, and then 
you will know,” said the young 
man, Wishing that the church, whic 
was now close by, could suddenly 
be moved a couple of miles or so 
farther off. 

On her homeward way, it was 
but natural that Kate should once 
more find her neighbour by her 
side, for their road was the same, 
and many a time before had the 

oung Baronet walked with her 
ather and herself to the very gates 
of the Grange. To be sure, her 
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father was not with them now ; but 
that was all the more reason, as 
Tresham thought, why he should 
not leave her till the old yew trees 
were in sight. 

And thus they walked across the 
soft carpet of grass in the calm still- 
ness of that Sunday morning, and 
every breeze that was wafted to 
them came laden with the songs of 
birds and the perfumes of flowers. 
A strange and beautiful repose 
seemed to be over all the face of 
the earth. For many a long year 
afterwards, Kate never Cae the 
sound of the church bells borne 
across the fields and hills without 
thinking of that bright morning in 
summer, when the sky was so 
divinely blue, and the wayside was 
fringed with flowers which shone 
like gold, and the birds sang mel- 
odies which seemed to have been 
borrowed from heaven. 

What had been said to her on 
the way may never, perhaps, be 
known; but when she reached 
home, she went to her father, and 
sat down by his side, and put her 
hand in his, as she was in the habit 
of doing. But there was some- 
thing in her manner now which 
caused him to regard her atten- 
tively ; and presently she lifted her 
face towards him, and he could see 
that an expression of ineffable ten- 
derness was in her eyes. 

The father’s instinct told him 
that the hour which he had long 
feared hadcome. He had not hid- 
den from himself that the time 
would arrive when the life in 
which his own had been wrapped 
would gradually slip away from 
him, and he would be left to pur- 
sue his path alone. But he had 
thought of it as a remote event, 
belonging to some undefined period 
which it was unnecessary to antici- 
pate. And now suddenly it had 
come within sight. Thus it is with 
us all ; there are moments in every 


life much dreaded, and perhaps 
long in coming—so long that we 
have almost ceased to regard them 
as possible; but at last they are 
here. Then it is that we find out 
whether we have learnt well the 
only art which can be of service 
when all else fails—the art of en- 
during with patience and courage. 

“ Kate, my sweet child,” said the 
father, “‘ were there a mother here, 
it would be upon her sure guidance 
that you would depend ; but, alas, 
there is none! We have been all 
in all to each other, and now it has 
dawned upon your mind that some 
day you must leave me. Is it not 
so?” he asked her gently, as his 
daughter drew nearer to him, and 
a cloud came over her eyes, like 
the mists of morning. 

“ Some day,” he continued, with 
a smile, “it must be so—even 
fathers do not last for ever, and 
who is to take care of you when 
Iam gone ?” 

“Do not speak so, father ; we 
have not been parted, and I will 
not leave you now.” 

* And who has been asking you 
to leave me?” he said, stroking her 
hair, and gradually calling back 
the sunshine to her face. 

“No one—not in that way, 
papa. There has been nothing said 
—but, papa, I think I like Reginald 
Tresham, and he——” 

“ Thinks that he likes you? Is 
not that the way of it? I cannot 
well blame him, Kate, for every- 
body is in the same position. To 
tell you the truth, young Tresham 
has spoken to me on this very 
matter.” 

“Oh, papa, what has he said?” 

“Am I to tell you? I cannot 
remember that he bade me do that. 
Many things, my dear child, he said, 
and scarcely one of them was new 
tome. These young fellows think 
they reveal wonderful things to 4 
man when they tell him of the 
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ood qualities of his own daughter. 
es ; there were several little mat- 
ters upon which Reginald dwelt, 
but perhaps you wou d not care to 
hear about them?” His own tone 
was light and gay, and Kate was 
once more happy ; a radiant light 
was in her eyes, and on her cheek 
there was a flush as of the first 
rose in June. 
“ We will not part, Kate,” said 
the father, softly—“ at least not 
et. Go now to your room, and 
dry those foolish eyes. Recollect 
the visitors we have in the house— 


CHAPTER XI.—THE 


There is a quarter of Sheffield 
which is dirtier and more envel- 
oped in smoke than all the rest of 
that grimy city, although to the 
eye of the casual visitor there 
may seem very little to distinguish 
one part from another, that “ most 
excellent canopy, the air,” having 
everywhere been turned by man’s 
devices into “a pestilent congre- 
ee of vapours.” Yet there are 

egrees of comparison even in 
Sheffield, and one has to go to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
large iron and steel works to ap- 
preciate fully the beauties of an 
atmosphere of which soot, smut, 
and sulphur appear to form the 
principal ingredients. The people 
who live in this district are stunted 
in growth and sickly in appear- 
ance ; their thin and Won lock 
children dabble about in the blac 
mud of the gutters from morning 
till night, father and mother being 
generally hard at work, except in 
those hours when they may be 
found consuming the remains of 
last Saturday’s wages in the public- 
house. The dwellings of this por- 
tion of the population are crowded 
and cheerless, and the windows are 
bare even of the few flower-pots 
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they will soon discover your secret 
if you appear before them like this. 
Nothing escapes an editor,—and 
Delvar has a keen scent. Beware 
of him!” 

But Delvar went back to London 
that night suspecting nothing ; and 
therefore it may be assumed that 
Kate played her part well, albeit it 
was new to her, and a little mis- 
take would have been pardonable. 
But in such matters the most inex- 
perienced of women are wise, and 
make no mistakes; it is one of 
their privileges. 


STAR OF THE WEST. 


which may generally be seen in 
the most squalid parts of other 

reat towns ; for there is no plant 

ardy enough to thrive po the 
acrid fumes which are poured forth 
from the numberless tall chimney- 
shafts on every side. Animal life 
alone can exist in these dismal 
neighbourhcods, and that only in 
a debased and degenerate form. 

In a small and stuffy room, in 
one of the worst streets of the 
lower part of the town, two persons 
were seated. On a table between 
them stood an old milk-jug with 
the handle knocked off, and a tea- 
cup in an equally dilapidated state. 
The milk-jug contained a beverage 
which was highly popular in that 
region, and which seemed from its 
name to have some distant connec- 
tion with the dairy, for it was 
called “cream of the valley.” 
With this cream the two persons 
in question refreshed themselves at 
frequent intervals from the teacup ; 
the woman—for one of them was 
a woman—taking the lion’s share, 
which was no more than reasona- 
ble, seeing that the funds for the 
entertainment had come entirely 
from her pocket. She might, per- 
haps, have been about forty, al- 
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though she looked several years 
older, her face being thin and hag- 
ard and her black hair was sprin- 
led here and there with grey. Her 
eyes were dark and piercing, and 
they imparted to her entire coun- 
tenance a certain look of fierceness 
which may have had its effect in 
producing the subdued manner of 
the nervous, withered little man 
who was her companion. Their 
conversation was carried on at fit- 
ful intervals, the woman being 
evidently plunged in a fit of de- 
jection which her potations had 
not the power to dispel, while the 
man seemed to lack the inclination 
or the courage to break in upon 
her reflections. At length, how- 
ever, he roused himself to speak. 
“Don’t drink any more,” he 
said, stretching forth his hand to 
reach the gin ; “if it had not been 
for this, you would not be in this 
dog-hole now. See what fine en- 
gagements you might have had all 
through the winter. There was 
Tanner, who came over from Man- 
chester to see you at that abom- 
inable music-hall, and who was so 
much pleased with your Indian 
dance that he wanted to take you 
to the Variety Theatre at a salary 
of three pounds a-week. But 
when he came here to see you, you 
knew how it was; you were”— 
here the little man hesitated and 
broke down, much as he was in 
the habit of doing when scraping 
away at the worn strings of his 
cracked fiddle in the celebrated 
theatre of Manager Simmons ; for 
he was the leader of the orchestra 
in that home of native talent, and 
was now eagerly awaiting the open- 
ing of the season which Simmons 
had positively declared—for the 
fourth or fifth time—should be 
his last. 
“T tell you,” the musician began 
again, encouraged by seeing that 
his companion showed no signs of 


anger, “it goes to one’s heart to 
see you brought to this, with your 
talent, and after what you have 
been.” 

“ How do you know what I have 
been?” said the woman, suddenly 
flashing out in wrath. 

“How do I know? Why, it’s 
easy enough to see that you have 
done better in your day than dra 
about the country with such a 
show as old Simmons’s. He gives 
me something to do, and I am glad 
of it, for I am fit for nothing else, 
There would be no look-out for me 
but the workhouse if Simmons 
threw me over. But you might 
do almost anything you liked even 
now, for I never saw a woman to 
compare with you in the melo- 
dramatic line, and I have seen a 
good many. And yet you’ve often 
told me you were not brought up 
to the stage.” 

“There is one thing you forget 
that I’ve often told you—and that 
is, not to pry into my affairs. What 
I was is nothing to you. Ive 
sunk low enough now.” 

“ Well,” said the little man, with 
an affectation of cheerfulness, “you 
need not make things worse than 
they are. There are plenty of 
people who want to get a start in 
the profession who wouldn’t mind 
taking your place, although Sim- 
mons’s Theatre is not quite so big 
as Drury Lane.” 

“ What message did he send you 
with to night ?” asked the woman, 
aa sway 

“The old man wants you to go 
round with us again—same rg 
as before, two pounds a-week. 
know he depends upon you, and 
there -are worse men in the world 
to deal with. I suppose you'll 
go ? ” : 

“Very likely I will. It will 
take me out of this stifling den at 
any rate. A few weeks more of 
this would kill me. Didn’t you 
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say something about Simmons him- 
self coming round to talk matters 
over? It’s the least he can do 
with his leading actress,” she add- 
ed, with a sneer. 

“ He said he would—most likely 
to-night. That’s why I waited.” 

“ Well, go and get this jug filled 
again, and by that time he may be 
here.” 

The man rose to go on this 
errand, though with evident re- 
luctance, when a heavy step was 
heard on the staircase, and a tap 
came at the door. Without wait- 
ing for a response, the new-comer, 
who turned out to be none other 
than Simmons himself, entered the 
room, and the man hastily con- 
cealed the jug, out of deference to 

‘ the prejudices of his manager, who 
had an ill opinion of “ cream of the 
valley ” under any of its numerous 
disguises. 

“Good evening, Madame,” said 
the veteran, taking off his hat, 
and making a ceremonious bow. 
“Evening, Smithers. Glad to find 
youinsuch good company. But 
you have none too much fresh air 
here, it seems to me. We shall be 
able to improve that at any rate 
in the country, and put se 
in our pockets at the same time, 
hope. It will be hard if we don’t 
make a bit of a stir this time. 
What do you say, Madame—how 
is it to be? Do you go with us? 
Smithers has told you all about it, 
I suppose ?” 

“He has,” replied the woman, 
curtly. 

“ And you find the terms liberal? 
It’s a good deal to engage one’s self 
for in these dull times, but I think 
we shall do better than we did last 
year. My farewell tour this time 
—the strolling business is done for, 
and I must learn a new trade or 
starve. It’s only scenery and fine 
ladies that people look for now ; 
good acting counts for nothing.” 
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“Well, we have not much of 
either to boast of in our company,” 
said Madame. 

“ As you are my chief star,” re- 
plied the manager with a laugh, 
“and I am the chief scene-painter, 
we won’t say too much on that 
point. I don’t mind owning to 
you, although you are not very 
complimentary to me, that I can- 
not offer you the position you ought 
to have. You should be making 
your fifteen or twenty pounds a- 
week as regularly as clock-work.” 

“So I have been telling her,” 
said Smithers, proudly. “ She need 
not have been shut up in a garret 
here all winter, as poor as Job.” 

“T need not be in a garret, or 
even poor, unless I chose,” the 
woman snapped out angrily. “I 
suppose I have a right to live how 
and where I please?” 

“Smithers meant no offence,” 
pleaded the manager. “ After all, 
this is not a place fit for you, and 
I want to get you out of it, at 
least for afew weeks. I suppose 
we may look upon it as settled— 
you'll join us?” 

The woman was silent for a. 
minute or two, apparently buried 
in thought. The musician watched 
her anxiously, for he was as eager 
as Simmons himself that she should 
again share their fortunes. 

“Where do you begin the tour ?” 
she asked. 

“ At Coalfield, where we finished 
it last time—and a rough night it 
was. Do yourememberit? How 
the rain and hail came down, and 
what a miserable house we had— 
only one gent in the boxes. He is 
a good friend of mine, though, and 
always gives me a guinea for his 
seat.” 

“ You know him, then?” 

“T have known him for a couple 
of years or so: first met him on 
one of my rounds, far away from 
this part of the country, and long 
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before you joined us. Now I think 
of it, he was rather curious about 
yous and wanted to know where I 
ad picked you up—if you will 
forgive the expression ; it is mine, 
not his. I am sure he is too much 
of a gentleman to have used it.” 

* And you told him ?” 

“TI told him all I knew, which 
was not much. He has always 
treated me handsomely, and I 
should be glad to oblige him in 
any way I could. I went one 
night to his house—quite a pic- 
ture. A copy of it would make 
a fine scene for a play.” 

“ A grand place, is it ?” said the 
woman, displaying far more interest 
in the manager’s talk than she had 
yet shown. 

“A sj old English house,” 
continued Simmons, pleased at hav- 
ing won the attention of his audi- 

ence ; “a house such as they don’t 
know how to build now. It is 
about ten miles from here, and 
anybody may know it by the four 
big yew-trees which stand hard by. 
You ought to go and see it—there’s 
nothing like it in America.” 

“T think I ought,” said Madame, 
with a peculiar emphasis, which 
caused the manager to look inquir- 
ingly at her. “Is it near any rail- 
road station ?” 

“‘Marshton is only three miles 
off. But I must be going, and so 
must Smithers. It is a settled 
thing, then, between us?” 

“T suppose so.” Simmons shook 
hands with her cordially, and con- 
gratulated himself on having made 
a good bargain. His recruit had 
many faults, but he did not know 
where to find her equal for the 
money, as he was candid enough to 
admit to the old musician as they 
plodded home together. 

Two evenings after the conclu- 
sion of this business, the woman, 
whohad been addressed as Madame, 
and who, in truth, was Simmons’s 
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sheet-anchor, the renowned “ Star 
of the West,” alighted at Marshton 
station, and inquired her way to 
Four Yew Grange. The station. 
master looked suspiciously at her, 
for she did not have the appear- 
ance of a visitor bound for the 
great house, and yet there was 
something in her address and 
bearing which forbade the supposi- 
tion that she was bound on a sinis- 
ter errand. “She is not a lady, 
and she is not atramp. Hang me, 
if I can make out what she is !” said 
the station-master to himself, as he 
watched her retreating figure in 
the waning light. He determined 
to have a good look at her when 
she came back, for there could be 
no harm in being able to identify 
her in case of need. 
The woman hastened toward her 
destination,following the directions 
which she had received, and look- 
ing neither to the right hand nor 
to the left. For a mile or two 
she had to follow the main road, 
through a little village consisting 
of a few cottages, the sloping roofs 
of which were covered with large 
heavy stone tiles, brought from . 
quarries in the neighbourhood a 
hundred years and more ago, Stone 
walls, in some places partially 
broken down, bordered each side 
of the road. Then there came a 
field-path, which led past a few 
more crumbling cottages, little bet- 
ter than Irish cabins ; and then the 
park, through a part of which the 
ublic footway continued itscourse. 
und a fine oak-tree, close to the 
path, a bench had been fixed, and 
here the stranger paused awhile, 
and turned her eyes towards the 
wondrous spectacle which filled the 
heavens, and in the presence of 
which the works of man, and all 
his plans and thoughts, and even 
his life, by which he sets so much 
store, are but as dust driven before 
the wind. 
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The stars were shining with that 
wondrous glory which is sometimes 
seen on clear nights in the early 
months of the year, before the 
mists and haze of summer spread 
a thin veil between earth and sky. 
There is something in such a night 
which casts a spell over every 
heart, old or young; for even 
the child, before the past or the 
future has shaped to itself any 
image in its mind, is lost in 
wonder as it beholds the sublime 
spectacle, and -all unconsciously 
dure dawns upon its tender imag- 
ination the first dim sense of the 
vast mystery of the universe. And 
in age, reverent and awe-struck is 
the gaze with which the saddened 
eyes of man, still baffled as in 
childhood by the impenetrable 
secrets surrounding his brief so- 
journ here, re ards the tranquil 
and immortal beams, invested to 
his eyes with a solemn pathos ; for 
he is journeying towards the un- 
known lands from whence they 
come. Often in the midst of his 
troubled pilgrimage have they 
seemed to his fancy like the far- 
distant lights that guide the storm- 
beaten mariner to his home. And 
now he too is passing homewards, 
laden with many cares, his path 
deep in shadows. Well is it for 
him if there still shine the celestial 
rays which illumined his track in 
his early days; if the message of 
Pvace and Hope which they then 
conveyed still has power to reach 
his heart. 

The stranger looked upon this 
scene evidently not unmoved, for 
she sighed heavily, and even in 
that pale light the tears were not 
hidden which sometimes fell from 
hereyes. Although the gentleness 
of woman’s nature had been hard- 
ened ” long struggles with the 
world, her soul was not insensible 


to those influences which recall all 
that is noble in life, and remind 
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us of “that imperial palace whence 
we came.” With slow and weary 
steps she advanced into the park, 
and was soon lost to view amidst 
the trees. 

Presently she found herself in 
front of the house, and crept 
cautiously towards a spot upon 
which a bright light fell from 
lamps within the chamber. The 
curtains were not drawn, and it was 
easy to see all that was going on 
in the room. A young girl was 
seated at a table, colouring a draw- 
ing, and her father was leaning 
over her shoulder watching her 
progress. The light fell full upon 
the girl’s face and form, and the 
stranger without saw how fair she 
was, and fixed her eyes upon her 
long and earnestly. Then she saw 
the father touch his daughter’s 
cheek, and the words which he 
uttered reached her where she 
stood hidden in the darkness. 

“Well done, Kate !—you are 
developing a power which begins 
to frighten me. What shall I do 
with you if you turn out to be a 
genius? I should be likely to lose 
you then even sooner than I am 
now ; so that you see I was better 
off, after all, when you were a child, 
and drew horses which no one could 
distinguish from camels, and had 
never heard of such a name as 
Reginald Tresham.” 

“ We will not think of him now, 
papa. You know we agreed this 
morning that he was not to be 
mentioned again for at least three 
days, and then only, as it were, b 
accident. But do you really thin 
this good?” she asked, holding up 
her sketch. 

“Good ? It is perfect. You 
could sell it for a solid little sum 
of money if you had to gain a liv- 
ing by your pencil, Kate, as many 
a poor girl is trying to. do with a 
tenth part of your talent. Per- 
haps, as you really love art so 
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much, it might be better for you if 
x had to depend upon it—who 

nows? It is only necessity which 
drives people to work hard at any- 
thing. Severe labour is not easy 
to anybody, although some people 
get to like it.” 

“T am very well satisfied as we 
are, papa,” said Kate, little sus- 
pecting the thoughts and fears 
which were in her father’s mind. 

* But many people who were as 
well placed as we are now have 
had unexpected difficulties to face. 
It is as well to have some resource 
to fall back upon ; even the richest 
have no magic spell to guard them 
against misfortune.” 

His tone was serious—more seri- 
ous, perhaps, than he wasaware of— 
and Kate looked doubtfully at him, 
as if uncertain whether or not there 
was some hidden meaning in his 
words. But Margrave felt that he 
had said more than he intended, 
and he lightly turned the subject 
aside. Then é went to the win- 
dows, and called his daughter to 
his side to look at the stars. While 
he waited for her he fancied that a 
shadow fell upon that part of the 
garden-walk which was reached 
by the light from the room. He 
stepped forward to the spot from 
which it had seemed to come, but 
there was nothing to be seen, and 
all was silent save for the rustling 
of the leaves, amid which the night 
winds were playing. 

Kate came and stood by his side 
for a few moments, and listened to 
the strange cries of the night-jar as 
it flew on its way to its mate, and 
then a slight chill seemed to seize 
her, and she bade her father good- 


night and ran indoors. But the 
father continued to walk slowly up 
and down, deep in thought, but 
sometimes raising his eyes and look- 
ing dreamily over the park which 
lay hidden beneath the shade of the 
trees. As he turned at the head of 
the terrace, he was certain that he 
saw the same shadow fall upon the 
old stone wall opposite the open 
window, through which the light 
still streamed ; and then he heard, 
or thought he heard, the faint sounds 
of retreating footsteps upon the 
gravel, and afterwards rustling 
upon the grass. He called out, but 
no one answered. He went be- 
neath the terrace into the park, 
and walked all round the house; 
there was no sign of any human 
being to be seen. Then he went 
back to the open window, and 
stood listening for some time be- 
fore he entered the house. All 
was silence. 

“Tt must either have been my 
imagination,” he said, “or one of 
the family ghosts. In any case I 
will go to bed.” 

He could not see the retreating 
figure of a woman passing rapidly 
across the greensward towards the 
long line of trees, or hear the sound 
of her voice far away in the dark- 
ness, broken with sobs, and mur- 
muring as she fled—“ It is better 
so; let me leave them to their 
happiness, while I go back to my 
loneliness and sorrow, with nothing 
to hope for but the grave. It is 
the last refuge of the miserable— 
may I reach it soon!” In all this 
world of suffering and pain, the 
kindly stars looked down that night 
on no heavier heart. 


CHAPTER XII.—MRS. TILTOFF GETS ON THE SCENT. 


In one of the streets which by 
a stretch of pg ters included in 
the district of 


three or four small houses, narrow, 
badly constructed and inconvenl- 


yfair, there are ent, but eagerly sought for on 
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account of their proximity to the 
world of fashion. At the back 
there are stables which shut out 
the greater part of the meagre 
supply of light and air which is 
all that an overcrowded city can 
furnish to its inhabitants ; and in 
the front, the rattle of cabs, and 
the dismal strains of the barrel- 
organ or the merciless din of the 
German band, distract the unac- 
customed ear from morning till 
night. But the people who live 
hereabouts are scarcely conscious 
of these sounds; and as for 
“views,” they do not desire any- 
thing better than the view which 
they can command from their bed- 
rooms over the tiles and chimney- 
pots of their beloved London. The 
true Londoner likes well enough 
to see the country now and then ; 
but after a short spell of rural life 
—especially when the days begin 
to shorten and the evenings to 
lengthen—he pines for the whirl 
and bustle of the streets, and 
begins to be almost as miserable 
as the Frenchman in India—per- 
haps the most home-sick and most 
inconsolable of all human _ beings. 
When once the passion for London 
has got thoroughly into the blood, 
there is no cure for it. The victim 
would surrender himself joyfully a 
prey to fogs, smoke,and bronchitis 
rather than be doomed: to live 
where the air is fresh and pure, 
it may be, but where also there 
are no pavements and no gas, and 
where the only sounds to be heard 
at night are the boding cries of the 
owl or the too early crowing of the 
barn-door cock, — 

The pleasantest-looking house 
in the particular street to which 
reference has been made, was the 
home of Captain Tiltoff, or rather 
of Mrs Tiltoff, for the gallant cap- 
tain was little more than a lodger. 
He had been lucky enough to get 
an appointment in the War Office, 
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which furnished him with a harm- 
less amusement partof the day, 
and in the evening he managed 
to provide for his own entertain- 
ment. He did not find his home 
the liveliest place in the world, 
nor his wife the most agreeable 
of companions. He had never 
understood his wife, although he 
had a vague but tolerably well- 
founded idea that she was too 
clever for him. He was never 
uite comfortable in her presence. 
Thus will matters sometimes dis- 
pose themselves in married life ; 
and when they do, a good deal of 
patience is necessary on one side 
or both. In this instance, it was 
the wife who had the greatest need 
of patience. 

Most people who knew Mrs Til- 
toff found her answer to the de- 
scription which her friend Delvar 
had given of her to Margrave. 
She was full of intellectual quick- 
ness—shrewd, penetrating, keenly 
observant, abundantly gifted wit 
tact. At the time of her marriage, 
her husband was possessedof a very 
fair fortune, which was something 
in his favour ; but a series of un- 
lucky adventures on the turf quick- 
ly disposed of the better part of 
that. On what remained of their 
means she had succeeded in keep- 
ing up the little house in London, 
and in maintaining her position in 
the society to which she had all her 
life been accustomed, and in which 
she had always been a favourite. 
Women were her friends, for she 
never offended their prejudices or 
aroused their jealousies ; men liked 
her, for she was always gay and 
amusing. No doubt it was diffi- 
cult for a woman situated as she 
was to escape the breath of scandal, 
but thus farher discretion had been 
beyond suspicion. There was but 
one of her circle who was observed 
to pay her more than ordinary at- 
tentions, and to be an unusually 
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frequent visitor to her house. This 
was the famous Baron Phlog. 

Everybody in London who knew 
anybody knew Baron Phlog. He 
was attached in an undefined and 
mysterious sort of way to one of 
the embassies, and was supposed 
to be much in the confidence of 
his chief—not the head of the 
embassy, but the inscrutable man 
whose lightest word had power 
enough to cause a stir in every 
Court and Cabinet in Europe. The 
Baron was not a young man, but 
he could not be called old ; and it 
was universally admitted that no 
man, whether young or old, had 
amore charming manner, or pos- 
sessed in a greater degree the use- 
ful secret of making friends where- 
ever he went. There was a re- 
markably frank and open air with 
him, and an aspect of simplicity 
which discountenanced the idea of 
his being deep in diplomatic se- 
crets,and which even caused most 
people to doubt whether he was 
really the trusted and efficient 
emissary of the veteran rusé, who 
had dethroned kings and shaken 
empires. But neither men nor 
women are always what they look. 
It was the Baron’s innocent air 
which had often enabled him to be 
of great service to his dreaded 
master, and nowhere had it been 
so useful to him as in England. 
The Englishman prides himself 
upon his special faculty for judg- 
ing of people by their faces. He 
believes that a man’s character is 
written in his countenance. If 
the theory had been made for 
Baron Phlog, or Baron Phlog for 
the theory, they could not have 
suited each other better. 

With women the Baron was in- 
variably a success; for the whis- 
pers which went abroad of his in- 
timacy with the greatest states- 
man of modern times gave him 
the sort of distinction which 
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women understand and value. No 
one had even heard Baron Phlog 


so much as mention the name of 3 


his master, but he adroitly took 
advantage of the reputation which 
the official world, no less than the 
gossip of drawing-rooms, conferred 
upon him. His personal qualities 
were also greatly in his favour in 
approaching the gentler sex. It 
would have been absurd to call 
him a handsome man, but his face 
was extremely intellectual, and he 
talked to women, as to men, on 
a footing of entire equality. He 
did not treat them as if they had 
no minds. He invariably assumed 
that their mental powers were not 
inferior to his own. This was 
a form of flattery, insidiously ap- 
plied, which never failed to make 
im ardent friends. Moreover, his 
voice was soft and winning, his 
conversation refined and agreeable. 
He could speak English as well as 
any Englishman alive, and better 
than most of them, for he had no 
affectations. And yet he had never 
been taught the language by a pre- 
fessor. He had found his way 
through its intricacies by study- 
ing two or three of the great- 
est writers, and by going to the 
theatre whenever Shakespeare was 
acted, with a copy of the pla 
before him. Every word which 
he could not understand he under- 
lined and committed to memory, 
with its translation. In the mat- 
ter of pronunciation, it might be 
thought that the Baron would 
often have been led astray in this 
somewhat eccentric and dangerous 
school ; but, strange to say, no evil 
results were visible. Perhaps he 
would have been no better, if so 
well, off had he chosen the House 
of Commons as his training-ground 
instead of the theatre. Certain 
it is that there was nothing to 1n- 
dicate that he was a foreigner, 
except, perhaps, a somewhat too 
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fastidious method of pronouncing 
carefully every word in a sentence, 
Everybody could understand what 
he had to say ; and what is nota 
little unusual, it was found that 
he generally had something to say 
which was worth listening to. 
Even Mr Spinner pronounced that 
opinion of him; and it was very 
difficult indeed to satisfy Mr Spin- 
ner with any one but himself. 

Mrs Tiltoff was always at home 
to the diplomatist, and this was 
known to most of her acquaint- 
ance, and doubtless caused some 
comments which would have 
amused her husband if they had 
reached his ears. For his confi- 
derice in his wife was unbounded ; 
he judged her to be a woman of 
an ambitious nature, but cold and 
imperious, little likely to be led 
astray by the honeyed words of any 
diplomatist, young or old. As for 
the Baron, he went to the little 
house in Mayfair because he was 
always amused there, and because 
the hostess had taken his fancy 
more than any other woman he 
had met in England. It was a 
rule of his to choose all his female 
acquaintance among the ranks of 
married women.. “It is always a 
waste of time,” he would say, “to 
talk to girls, even if it is nothin 
worse. In married life you find 
yourself on safe ground.” Some- 
times he was asked why, with these 
opinions, he did not get married 
himself, and thus plant himself on 
the safe ground once for all. Then 
he would put a dreamy look into 
his eyes, and say that he desired 
no better fate; but he was not 
= at liberty to act as he chose. 
n the mind’s eye of his questioner, 
the baidkirennd would straightway 
be filled with the massive figure 
and commanding features of the 
great prince who held everybody 
who served him under a sort of 


magic spell. Who conld be free 
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when this potent genius had once 
laid his commands upon him? 
Ladies—especially young ladies, 
to whom he had not confided his 

eculiar theories—-pitied-poor Baron 

hlog, and fancied they saw in him 
a Faust who was under a fearful 
—— to obey the behests of the 
Mephistopheleswho held all Europe 
in check. The Baron received their 
commiseration with respectful grat- 
itude, but remained unshaken in 
his loyalty to his married friends. 

One afternoon when he entered 
the little boudoir in Mayfair, he 
found Mrs Tiltoff leaning back in 
a chair listlessly, an open book be- 
fore her, evidently unread. The 
day was warm, and a couple of 
brass bands outside were in full 
blast. The Baron had a sensitive 
temperament, and these annoyances 
affected him. He almost wished 
that he had not come. But on his 
way up the narrow staircase he 
regained complete command over 
himself, and no one would have 
supposed that anything in the world 
was capable of ruffling so smooth 
and equable a disposition, 

“You are depressed,” he said, 
after an exchange of greetings, 
“and no wonder. It is a day when 
one has no right to be shut = in 
London,tormented by my wretched 
countrymen with their music of 
the fiends. How is it you are not 
in the Park ?” 

“Because I am jaded and weary. 
Do you not feel sometimes as if 
you would gladly get free from all 
the set which surrounds you, and 
never see one of them again ?” 

“T think I should make an ex- 
ception or two,” said the Baron, 
drawing up a chair. “It is this 
life which is wearying you; so 
much alone, so little to interest 

ou even when you go abroad. 
You are a woman who should have 
had a career; but in England a 
woman must not have a career 
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unless she can make one in litera- 
ture. What a pity your husband 
was not a political man !” 

Mrs Tiltoff smiled ruefully. 
“ Captain Tiltoff,” said she, “ wunld 
not have greatly distinguished him- 
self had he gone into that field. 
He scarcely knows which party is in 
power, or who is Prime Minister.” 

“ We all know it is Mr Spinner 
and his merry men,” remarked the 
Baron, with his usual simplicity ; 
“Captain Tiltoff could tell us that. 
I assure you he is better versed in 
these affairs than you think. I 
was talking to him on the subject 
the other night ; it struck me that 
he showed great good sense in all 
that he said. Yes—he is a man 
who has reflected for himself.” 

The Baron appeared to be per- 
fectly serious. “I am glad,” said 
the Ga tain’s wife, “ that you have 
so aid an opinion of him.” 

“T ought to have, if only on ac- 
count of his wife—who,” he added, 
observing a slight movement from 
the lady, “has shown me much 
kindness ever since I came to Eng- 
land. I wish I knew how to make 
some return for it.” 

“My husband must always be, 
what he is now, a drudge—because 
he, like many others, did not find 
out the value of money until he 
had thrown away allhe had. Once 
I had hoped for a different fate, 
both for him and myself. , His 
uncle had a fine estate, and led 
him to believe that he would in- 
herit it. It was the old story of 
throwing away the substance for 
the shadow. y husband squan- 
dered almost everything, and after 
all he did not get the estate.” 

“Then the property went away 
from him? You never mentioned 


this before,” said the Baron, in his 
most sympathetic tones. 

“Every acre and every shilling. 
There was a son, but a quarrel had 
estranged the father from him 
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—finally, as it once seemed ; as 
we hoped, I suppose I must add,” 
said she with a hard little laugh. 
“That was an end to our golden 
dreams.” 

“ And the son—he is married ?” 

“ He was, and has a daughter— 
so that you see our chance is not 
worth discussing, for it is not an 
entailed estate. The Margraves 
are in the place which we expected 
to fill, and Arthur is a subordinate 
in the War Office. Of the two, I 
think the Margraves have the best 
of it.” 

“The what was the name 
you mentioned ?” asked the Baron, 
with an air of genuine surprise. 

“The Margraves—our cousins.” 

“Margrave? Can that be the 
man I knew in Washington when 
I was attached to the Legation 
there? A pleasant man—a little 
reserved, as all you English are, 
but a good companion. I recollect, 
too, that he had a daughter; she 
was quite young at that time. It 
must be five or six years ago.” 

“ Doubtless the. same persons— 
they lived in America for years.” 

“Ah! then it must be the same. 
And Margravemarriedsome Amer- 
ican woman whom no one seemed 
to know anything about. He was 
always very silent concerning her ; 
perhaps she is dead. Some men 
do not like to speak of the dead.” 

“ Married an American woman ?” 
said the lady, all her languor dis- 
appearing instantly. “Are you 
sure of that ?” 

“Oh, very sure—we all knew 
that much, but no one knew more. 
I fancy there must have been a 
mystery which this Mr Margraye 
did not care to have any one pry 
into. The English minister was 
Sir Roderick Trail—poor fellow, he 
is dead! It was he who told me 
all about it; I remember it well. 
You seem interested in this ?” 

“ Deeply—for reasons that I can- 
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not tell you now. How glad I am 
that you came to-day, and that I 
was depressed when you came! 
but for that chance I might never 
have mentioned our affairs to you. 
If I could only ascertain for certain 
the facts about this marriage! ” 

“They are precisely as I have 
told you. argrave did what 
others do. All Englishmen marry 
American women when they go to 
live in that country, unless the 
are married before they go. O 
yes, there is no doubt about it. 
Only I do not say that Margrave’s 
wife is dead, for that I do not 
know. But I daresay I could find 
out all about it, for my old friend 
Count Schomberg is still at the 
head of the Legation, and he has 
many facilities for making judi- 
cious inquiries. Shall I write to 
him ?” 

“ You would confer upon me so 
great a favor,” said the lady, with 
a look of gratitude which it may 
‘be that the diplomatist somewhat 
misinterpreted, for he took her 
hand and kissed it, though with an 
o'd-fashioned and formal gallantry 
which was calculated to remove 
any cause for alarm. 

“ Dear lady,” he said in a low 
voice, “ would that it were a far 
greater service that you called 
upon me to perform! This is but 
a trifle.” 

“Tt is not a trifle to me, Baron.” 

“ Rely upon my best exertions ; 
all necessary inquiries shall be 
made at once.” : 

“ And in the meantime you will 
say nothing to Captain Tiltoff ?” 

“ Not a word. Remember,” said 
he, with an artless smile; “that I 
am a diplomatist. If I can do 
nothing else, I can keep a secret. 
Everything that you say to me 
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is sacred. Now I Soon you 
will hear all that is to be learnt. 
I declare,” he added, as he stood 
over her, looking down upon her ex- 
pressive face—“I declare I almost 
flatter myself that I have dispelled 
the clouds from your brow.” 

“You have done more for me 
than you can imagine,” she said 
earnestly, “and I cannot thank 
you enough.” 

“Then do not thank me at all 
—that will make everything right. 
Rely upon my fidelity and my dis- 
cretion,” said the Baron; but surel 
there was no need to lay so aaah 
stress upon these particular quali- 
ties at that moment. The Baron, 
however, generally weighed his 
words carefully, and doubtless 
wished to convey a definite mean- 
ing to his fair friend’s mind. Per- 
haps she understood him as he 
meant to be understood, for she 
looked up at him and smiled. It 
was the brightest smile which he 
had as yet won from her. 

“Phew! ” said the Baron to him- 
self as he reached the street, “it 
is very hot, and this cursed band 
is very noisy. I would not live in 
that house for a hundred pounds 
a-day.” 

But the lady he had just left 
did not feel the heat or hear the 
noise. She sat perfectly still, look- 
ing steadfastly towards the win- 
dow with eyes which saw nothing, 
pursuing some absorbing vein of 
thought. The golden dream, then, 
had not quite fled? There might 
still be some hope of recovering 
independence, and her life was not 
to be for ever bounded by the four 
walls of this mean little room, 
which smelt so horribly of stables 
whenever she opened the win- 
dows ? 
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A SKETCH FROM CORNWALL. 


Untit comparatively the other 
day, the Duchy of Cornwall was a 
country hardly known to the tour- 
ist,and the Land’s End was literall 
at the end of the world. Travel- 
ling was difficult, and accommoda- 
tion deplorable : the scenery was 
supposed to be sad and forbidding; 
and we fancy that many people 
were so ignorant of physical geo- 
graphy as to believe that the in- 
oe landscapes were cursed 
with an equally ungenial climate. 
As for the scenery, towards the 
close of the last century, the Rev. 
Mr Gilpin, who was not easily dis- 
couraged when in search of the pic- 
turesque, stopped short in his wan- 
derings when but a little beyond 
Launceston, and declined the labour 
of further exploration. He was 
discouraged by the bleak monoton 
of the desolation, and came bac 
to give a most evil report of the 
land. While as for the travelling, 
it is scarcely a quarter of a century 
since the highly primitive van was 
the general mode of conveyance. 
It is true that excellently —— 
stage-coaches rattled over the well- 
kept highway between Plymouth 
and Penzance, though, as their 
accommodation was limited, the 
places were at a premium. But 
elsewhere the roads were almost 
invariably disreputable, and they 
were leisurely travelled over by 
those celebrated Cornish vans. The 
van was an ingenious masterpiece 
of inhumanity and inconvenience. 
It had a more elastic carrying capa- 
city than even the Neapolitan cale- 
sino, which conveys on something 
slighter than the body of a roomy 
English dogeart, half-a-score of 
peasants and a couple of priests, 
with half-a-dozen or so of dogs and 
children swinging in the net be- 


neath. There was a long spring- 
less box on clumsy wheels, with a 
roof that, for the best of reasons, 
was the most solidly constructed 
part of the carriage. In the gloomy 
interior, closely curtained, an in- 
credible number of unlucky pas- 
sengers were packed away, the in- 
terstices among their interlocked 
legs being wedged upwith packages 
and children. The miscellaneous 
luggage was piled on the roof, 
where such trifles as fish-baskets, 
coils of wire-fencing, and casks of 
pear? ystrad were secured with 
a network of knitted cordage. An 
accident meant an avalanche, which 

inned and crushed the helpless 

eap of “insides” ; and accident 
of all kinds were common enough. 
For these vans in almost every 
case were ee by a single 
superannuated horse, who could 
never have come to the end of the 
painful journey, had it not been 
for the standing rule of the road. 
At each steep plunge into one of 
the innumerable lateral valleys, the 
travellers were expected to unpack 
themselves and alight ; but while 
they were left to scramble as best 
they could down the inclines, they 
were impressed for active service 
at the ascents. Going uphill, they 
had literally to put their shoulders 
to the muddy wheels, shoving the 
horse and the waggon before them. 
So that, though the horse had 
necessarily the harder time of it, 
perhaps he had scarcely most reason 
to — Imagine a modern tourist 
making holiday under these inaus- 
picious circumstances. Wedged in 
the van, he would probably be 
martyr to cramp, with all those 
sensations of exquisite agony which 
Charles Reade describes in the case 
of the convict whowas victimised in 
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the jacket of punishment,in ‘ Never 
too Late to Mend.’ The passenger 
could no more than the convict 
make a single movement to relieve 
the strain, and a change in his at- 
titude was an absolute impossi- 
bility. And although he had only 
too many opportunities of “stretch. 
ing his legs,” when he got in again 
with soaking clothes and feet, after 
plunging through the heavy rain 
and the holding Cornish clay, his 
position was scarcely sensibly bet- 
tered. He had few opportunities 
of seeing the country ; for when 
the view was not shut in by the 
sides of a valley, he was enclosed 
in an impervious covering of can- 
vas. Yet if he could not admire 
. the landscapes, it was not for lack 

of leisure. By what seemed a very 
superfluous enactment, the pace of 
the van was limited by statute to 
four or five miles in the hour ; but 
in reality, the journey between two 
not very distant market towns 
often occupied a couple of days 
and nights. And the quarters that 
might be expected for the night 
were on a par with the pleasures of 
the transport. The accommoda- 
tion was meant for the easy-going 
local folks ; and the hardy endur- 
ance of the stout Cornishman was 
illustrated by the absence of all 
the comforts that refinement deems 
essentials. 

But although all that is really a 
story of yesterday, it is what our 
Liberal Cabinet calls “forgotten 
history.” The symbol of the revo- 
lution that has been wrought in 
Cornish travel is to be seen in 
the magnificent tubular suspension- 
bridge that spans the broad estua 
of the Tamar at Saltash. The rail- 
way, although as yet only on a 
single line, has been carried west- 
ward from Plymouth to Penzance ; 
while convenient branches open up 
the country round some of the prin- 
cipal mining and fishing centres. 
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There are excellent hotels to be 
found at Penzance, St Ives, and 
elsewhere ; while in many of the 
towns which owe their growth and 
rosperity to the mines, there are 
Inns where the tourist may be 
tolerably comfortable, and enjoy 
easy opportunities of studying local 
character. For a Cornishman will 
always talk,if you get him upon 
his mines or his fishing. And by 
way of a supreme proof of Corn- 
wall’s remarkable advance in civil- 
isation, we may say that not only 
are there tourist coaches plyin 
about Falmouth and the ites , 
but a daily plurality of pleasure- 
breaks running from Penzance to 
the Land’s End. For the fact is, 
that the country was a terra in- 
cognita, which has only very re- 
cently been discovered and ex- 
plored. It hid its picturesqueness, 
as it conceals its mineral wealth, 
from the casual visitor or the super- 
ficial observer. Even the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica’ quotes with 
approval the dictum of the travel- 
ler who asserted that the seventy 
miles between Launceston and 
Mounts Bay is the dreariest stri 
of earth traversed by any Englis 
highroad. The predominant char- 
acteristics of the country display 
themselves on the bleak weather- 
beaten table-lands, where the mono- 
tonous lines are broken only by the 
shafts of mine-chimneys,and which 
are traversed from east to west by 
a low range of rocky hills. You 
may ne. 2 those uplands by driv- 
ing a mile or two, as you may gauge 
the percentage of the metal ina 
mining vein by analysing one or 
two specimens of the ore. But the 
beauties of Cornwall,and,above all, 
the wonderful exuberance of its 
semi-tropical flora, are to be sought 
along the sheltered courses of the 
brawling streams that flow south- 
wards to the sea from its stony 
backbone ; as you see the sterner 
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grandeur of its scenery in the 
remoter parts of the coast, where 
precipices sink sheer into the 
ocean. Cornwall is eminently the 
country of contrasts. In the first 
place, nothing can be in stronger 
contrast than its general aspect 
with the soft southern scenery of 
the sensuous Devon. A healthy 
and furzy wilderness of thinly 
covered stone succeeds to the 
wealth of verdure and soft vege- 
tation. And even in the short- 
est stroll in the far interior, the 
stranger walks forward from sur- 
prise to surprise. 

For example, we passed some 
days during last summer at the 
Tregenna Castle Hotel, near St 
Ives. The hotel is placed in 
a commanding situation, looking 
over the roofs of the strong-smell- 
ing fishing port; over the broad 
land-locked bay into the inland 
windings of its estuary, and alon 
the headlands of the soshibeael 
coast to the westward. The hotel 
itself is a restored and enlarged 
manor-house, standing among its 
old-fashioned plantations, enclo- 
sures, and gardens, with sundry 
appurtenances attached to it in the 
farming way, such as cow-houses 
and sheep-pens and piggeries. But 
thanks to the comparative shelter 
it enjoys, it seems like an oasis in 
wind-driven and weather-beaten 
wilds. The copses are cut down 
by the keen sea-breezes, as if they 
had been trimmed into spreading 
hedgerows by the sweep of gigan- 
tic pruning-hooks. When you rise 
the low ridge behind that acts in 
some measure as a break-breeze, 
everything about you a bar- 
ren, rugged, and forbidding. The 
monotony of a breadth of low roll- 
ing hills is relieved by nothing but 
those eternal stone chimneys, by 
piles of grass-grown refuse flung 


up from the pits, by natural cairns 
of huge granite boulders. 


And 
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the poverty-stricken and cheerless 


aspect of affairs is increased by the 
fact that most of those mining. 
chimneys are smokeless. If the 
district is rich in anything, it 
would seem to be in stone; and 
the small and scattered grazing 
enclosures are shut in by massive 
uncemented stone dykes. Wood 
is so scarce that gates are consid. 
ered an extravagant luxury, and 
the cows are often driven in 
through gaps opened for the pur. 
pose and built up again after the 
animals have entered. Beyond 
these fields, the only vegetation is 
the coarse stunted grasses, or the 
yellow lichens covering the granite, 
and which, unless they are gilded 
by sunshine, seem very like super- 
annuated cushions. As the road 
winds upwards between the dilapi- 
dated dykes of stone, the look of 
things becomes more and more 
forbidding, and the pedestrian is 
tempted to turn back in disgust. 
If he yielded to the impulse he 
would make a fatal mistake, for 
he would miss much that is enjoy- 
able and even enchanting. For 
the pleasures of contrast come in 
again as usual. A road turns 
sharp to the westward and de- 
scends, and the character of the 
country changes as by magic, 
though you pass by degrees from 
the purgatory toa paradise. Under 
a lap of the uplands lies a singu- 
larly prosaic mining village, con- 
sisting of a single long street upon 
a steep incline. The cottages are 
at once mean and substantial, for 
the bald but Cyclopean masonry 
might apparently last through a 
nine hundred years’ lease. The 
public buildings, which are the 
village tavern and the dissenting 
chapel, are altogether in harmony 
with the private residences. Life 
there must be life stripped of the 
graces, though that, of course, may 
be a matter of trivial consequence 
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to the labourers who pass one half 
their days in the darkness below 
round and the other half in bed. 
en are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, since they have either emi- 
rated or are d« wn in the mines ; 
while the few women pay small 
attention to cheir toilets, and, 
like their children, are as weather- 
beaten as their walls. We know 
that “ where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise ;” and if all their 
neighbours were as themselves,they 
might have no cause to_be discon- 
tented. But as we go grumbling 
downwards towards the bottom of 
the hill, we are exhilarated by un- 
expected gleams of brightness. We 
are landed in another village, and 
as different from the one on high 
as light from darkness, or a Heli- 
goland from a Madeira. The cot- 
tage architecture seems still in- 
tended for eternity rather than for 
time; but it is draped in the 
flowers of a southerly latitude. 
The cottage walls are prensa 
covered with climbing plants, whic 
frame the doors and the window- 
sashes in their leaves and tendrils. 
There are little gardens before and 
behind, with a flush of fuchsias 
and a bloom of myrtles and hy- 
drangeas, The heavy lintels of 
thewindow-sillsare brightened with 
borders of scarlet geraniums ; and 
the people, living out of the wind 
and the cold, have devoted greater 
attention to their persons. Nor is 
it merely the cottage-gardening 
which indicates the change in the 
climate. A little further, and you 
are down in a wooded dell, where 
a rippling rivulet breaks softly 
over the pebbles, between banks 
that are briliant with the wild- 
flowers in season. And the half- 
sheltered copses expand themselves 
in their chastened luxuriance of 
growth ; for although they are cut 
down when they shoot up over- 
ambitiously, the sap has been 
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forced back upon the stems and 
the lower boughs. It isinsuch an 
exceptional and favoured spot that 
we can conceive the realisation of 
the fable of the lotus-eaters. It 
must be wearisome work dreaming 
away existence in a country where 
it is always afternoon. But finda 
protected nook in a land of stormy 
sea-blasts, and it seems simple 
prudence to stay where you are, 
and to decline to tempt the ele- 
ments in the upper regions. 

The truth is, that the new condi- 
tions under which we know Corn- 
wall, are to be sought in the scien- 
tific researches into its climate, 
which have borne practical and 
profitable fruits. e have come 
to learn the course of the Gulf 
Stream and the extraordinary in- 
fluence it exercises on the temper- 
ature of the Atlantic. The wild 
billows that break round the Wolf 
Rock and the Eddystone are really 
raised to a warmth that was for- 
merly unsuspected ; and the winds 
that sweep over the Land’s End 
from the west, grow warmer and 
warmer the longer they blow. It 
has been proved by careful sta- 
tistics, that there is a creek in 
Devon, very close to the borders 
of Cornwall, where the average 
climate is equal to that of Naples, 
while the temperature in the win- 
ter is very considerably higher. 
Consequently, though the Cornish 
summer climate is cloudy, the tem- 

erature is one of the most equable 
in the habitable globe ; and the 
proof is to be found in the orange . 
and lemon trees which flourish in 
many sheltered valleys with a 
southern exposure. The market- 
gardeners have long since discov- 
ered that ; and now raising early 
vegetables, as far as it can be 
carried, will probably be the 
most certain industry of -the fu- 
ture. It is to Cornwall that 
sor 
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much of its early seakale and as- 
paragus, peas and broccoli, to say 
nothing of such commoner vege- 
tables as cabbages, turnips, and 
carrots. And it is a happy thing 
for Cornwall that the facts are so, 
that the discovery of its long-con- 
cealed charms and capabilities has 
been made in time, and that the 
county has been opened up to 
tourists ; for its vegetables, with 
its picturesque and archeological 
attractions, seem likely to be its 
chief sources of profit in the future. 
From time immemorial, and while 
it lay remote as the mythical Tar- 
shish from the great centres of 
commercial activity, it had been 
famed for its extraordinary wealth 
in the metals. If we were writing 
a regulation article on the subject, 
it would carry us back to specula- 
tions in mining ventures to Britain 
among bulls and bears on the Phe- 
nician and Carthaginian bourses. 


But we share the prejudices of the 
great majority of readers as to such 


semi-mythical research, and we 
content ourselves with reminding 
them that through our modern 
English history the Cornishman 
has lived upon his minerals and 
his fish. Fortunately for him, he 
long enjoyed a practical monopoly 
of the tin and the copper trades. 
The enterprise of the Cornish 
miner, his pluck, his endurance, his 
rough intelligence, were amazing. 
Modern inventions, even when 
adopted in their simplest forms, 
gave an extraordinary impulse to 
, the industry. There was scarcel 

a rich district in the county whic 

had not been prospected and broken 
into more or less in prehistoric 
times. Even in the infancy of sci- 
ence all these abandoned workings 
were passed under inspection, and 
it was decided that most of them 
would repay intelligent develop- 
ment. In relatively recent times, 
the men who undertook such 
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works were very expressively 
styled adventurers. A knot of 
knowing local individuals usuall 

clubbed their means, and broke 
ground judiciously with small be- 
ginnings. They paid a certain 
royalty to the lord of the soil ; and 
they pushed their enterprise and 
called up more capital according to 
the promise of each fresh advance, 
In many cases and more often than 
not, they shared the risks with their 
labourers. A certain measurement 
off the veins was put up to auc- 
tion and leased for a month or 
more to the highest bidder. That 
was called the “tut” system, as 
opposed to hired daily labour. Mi- 
ning must always be more or less 
of a speculation, and the tut-men 
should have been bound over to 
prudence by the nature of their en- 
gagement. Sometimes their venture 
proved adead loss ; occasionally it 
yielded extraordinary profits. But 
on the whole, the mining of those 
days was eminently lucrative; and 
although speculative outsiders of- 
ten sank their money out of sight,all 
the “Duchy ” fattened or at least 
throve on its metals. Sometimes, as 
in surface tin streaming, or in cer- 
tain of the copper mines, the riches 
lay almost ready to the picks and 
spades. There are mines like the 
celebrated Carclaze, near St Aus- 
tell, where the miners worked in 
the light of day, in vast circular 
excavations that were perpetually 
being deepened and extended ; and 
where the curious stranger may still 
examine the operations with some 
slight expenditure of sole-leather 
and the use of an opera glass. But 
at the other end of arapidly, de- 
scending scale, were undertakings 
like the wonderful Botallack,where 
the slaves of the lamp, or rather of 
the candle, sank their shafts from 
the ledges of almost impracticable 
cliffs, and drove their galleries be- 
neath the turmoil of the Atlantic 
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surges. We use the past tense in 
speaking of the Botallack, because 
we believe that its submarine gal 
leries have been abandoned, and 
can only now be visited by special 
ermission. But the scene at those 

otallack works used to be abso- 
lutely unique, and a remarkable 
instance of the facility with which 
man may familiarize himself with 
danger in the pursuit of wealth or 
in the struggle for existence. The 
entrance to the Botallack was on 
the face of ‘some of the boldest 
precipices that are to be found on 
the wild northern coasts of the 
county. peur | upwards from 
the strip of beach beneath, you saw 
dwarfed human beings like trains 
of ants, swarming upon the least 
accessible foot-tracks and ledges. 
Barrows laden with blocks of ore 
were being wheeled over the single- 
plank bridges that spanned bot- 
tomless abysses. When the men 
knocked off from work for relaxa- 
tion, they smoked their pipes and 
took their mid-day meal on a prom- 
ontory sloping to the rollers that 
broke many hundred feet below. 
And the curious visitor, without 
the constitutional imperturbability 
of the natives, had to accept a 
trying share of the risk. He made 
his way downwards from the crest 
of the cliff to the opening of the 
shaft by a something like a goat- 
track, that was dangerously treach- 
erous in wet weather. At the 
mouth of the pit, having produced 
his credentials, he was equipped 
in complete mining costume ; and 
surely never was that serviceable 
but unbecoming dress more neces- 
sary. For the descent was by a 
succession of perpendicular ladders, 
in an incessant drip from the walls 
of the circular shaft which struck 
painfully on the ear in the dark- 
ness, And the terrors thickened 
around him when he had arrived 
at the bottom; for the Cornish 
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miners showed a dare-devil reck- 
lessness which should have been 
exceedingly gratifying to the ad- 
venturers who employed them. 
Those who went in for piece-work, 
for their very moderate daily wage 
would never stick at a trifle when 
a vein showed signs of wealth. 
The consequence was that they had 
worked at the roofs of this cavern 
in the Botallack till but a thin 
crust was left between them and 
theocean ; and on one occasion when 
they had been hewing at a tempt- 
ing mass of copper ore, they had 
actually to stop a yawning orifice 
with stones and cement. In any 
case, above the ring of the pick- 
axes you could hear the surf roll- 
ing about the shingle overhead ; 
so that, independently altogether of 
minor disagreeables, the stranger 
was too happy to beat a retreat. 
Yet that tallack mine, with 
others like the “ Levant,” are scar- 
cely extreme instances of Cornish 
mining enterprise. The miners 
have not only followed out the 
lodes under the ocean, but driven 
the shafts vertically down to them 
through the water, in defiance of 
tides and storms. It was ascer- 
tained that there were rich deposits 
beneath Mounts Bay ; they lay full 
in front of the flourishing market 
town of Penzance. A shrewd 
working miner, who had as much 
intellectual audacity as physical 
courage, determined to deliver an 
attack upon those submarine treas- 
ures in due form. The spot he 
selected for his approaches was 
submerged by oak rising tide ; 
and although at first he had hoped 
to work all the year round, the 
operations were subsequently lim- 
ited to the comparatively tranquil 
summer season. The works had 
to be constructed with exceptional 
solidity ; for the storms from the 
south-west often blowing steadily 
for days, burst upon Mounts Bay 
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with tremendous violence. In this 
very year of 1883, one of the Feb- 
ruary gales breached the Penzance 
esplanade, while the waves were 
washing up to the first floors on 
the sea fronts of the houses. This 
daring Mr Thomas Curtis had de- 
signed a wooden caisson, which 
formed the entrance to the mine ; 
and was gradually buttressed by the 
masses of refuse that were thrown 
up from the interior. The pump- 
ing was effected by a steam-engine 
erected on the shore, and connected 
with the mine by pipes led along 
a wooden viaduct. Nevertheless 
the labourers went about their busi- 
ness in a perpetual shower bath, for 
the sea-water was continually filter- 
ing through the roofs of the gal- 
leries. Notwithstanding the heavy 
original outlay and the enormous 
and unexpected drawbacks, the 
venture paid fairly well for a time, 
as the extracted ore was of very 
rich quality. But the outgoings 
gradually became greater in pro- 
portion to the profits, until the one 
threatened to swallow the other. 
The excessive drip of the water 
was due to the irremediable mis- 
take of the galleries having been 
driven too near to the surface. 
To resist the pressure, solid timber 
props had to be introduced at an en- 
ormous expense. The proprietor’s 
expectations of being able to work 
through the year were disappointed, 
as we said ; and in the winter the 
waves forced their way through 
the caisson, so that the workings 
were partially flooded. After 
£70,000 worth of ore had been 
taken out, the question of abandon- 
ing the mine was under consider- 
ation, when an accident decided 
the adventurers. A vessel broke 
loose from her moorings in the 
bay, drifted against the mouth of 
the works, and carried away the 
superstructure and the machinery. 
And so came to a conclusion an 
enterprise which, in its audacity 


may almost rank with the erection 
of the lighthouse on the Eddystone, 
It might have been thought that 
the story, exciting as it was, should 
have served as a warning for the 
future. But it is significant of the 
pertinacity with which Cornish- 
men, like Stock Exchange specula- 
tors, return again and again to 
once lucrative workings, that a 
society was subsequently formed to 
resume the enterprise. As for that 
second attempt, however, it proved 
from the first a disastrous failure, 
The life of the miner is what 
most of us would consider a livin 
death : it is asentence to perpetua 
hard labour in outer darkness, un- 
der the most depressing conditions; 
and indeed there is something like 
torture thrown in. Working in re- 
lays, many of them seldom see such 
sunshine as is often obscured by 
the western fogs. And it is, after 
ail, a matter of comparatively little 
consequence whether they are in 
a shift for the night or the day. 
The labour is squslly carried on in 
gloom ; and if they go on duty in 
the night, they must sleep through 
the daylight. The temperature at 
the lower levels is excessive ; strip 
as they will, they perspire all the 
same. In more primitive times 
the women shared the labours of 
the men; but their mining cos- 
tumes were necessarily so light,that 
in an age of greater decorum legis- 
lation interfered with their engage- 
ments, in the interests of public de- 
cency. The constant perspiration 
in itself must be a serious drain 
on the constitution. The miners, 
like colliers, must work in the nar- 
row galleries in all manner of 
cramped and distorted attitudes ; 
and it is easy to conceive the exer- 
tions involved in handling the pick 
through hours against granite walls, 
when bent double, or possibly when 
lying on theside. We have already 
made allusion to some of the casual 
dangers of the calling ; where you 
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may have to tread dizzy precipices 
as everyday footpaths, and climb 
break-neck ladders with heavy 
loads. But the drudgery must be 
even more repulsive than the dan- 
ger, which to certain natures may 
give an agreeable stimulus of ex- 
citement. Not unfrequently the 
villages of, the workmen are at 
a considerable distance from the 
mines; and it has been said, al- 
though it sounds almost incredible, 
that the mere climbing from the 
submarine depths to the top of the 
cliffs at Botallack, used- to occupy 
the best part of an hour. It was 
probably owing partly to those cir- 
cumstances that the “ tut” or tri- 
bute system originated, which te 
the miner an intense personal in- 
terest in his work. When portions 
of the mine were measured off and 

ut up to auction, doubtless the 
bidders were shrewd pangs to 
make pretty fair estimates of their 
chances. Still the results were 


eminently speculative. Sometimes 
they toiled through a weary month 
for nothing, though at other times 
they enriched themselves by hand- 


some hauls. But that such a sys- 
tem should have been brought into 
vogue at all, shows the somewhat 
reckless character of the Cornish- 
man, who seems superficially to be 
so calm and self-contained. We 
can conceive a man who has credit 
or a floating capital playing fast 
and loose with his fandtels or 
thousands ; but it seems the climax 
of speculation when a hard workin 

man stakes his children’s bread “| 
his cottage rent on the proverbial 
uncertainty of mining. And even 
now, when mining depression is 
unhappily almost universal, you 
cannot go into any of the once rich 
metalliferous districts without hav- 
ing metals perpetually ringing in 
your ears. It is not only in the 
coffee-rooms and bar-parlours of the 
inns at Trura or Redruth that 
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mining engineers, commercial tra- 
vellers, and local tradesmen are 
discussing the cost of shares and 
the aggravating fluctuations of the 
markets; but the very railway 
guards and engine-drivers are talk- 
ing mining stock as the trains draw 
up in their leisurely progress ; and 
should you get into conversation 
with a ragged tramp on the roads, 
the talk tends inevitably towards 
ae ee investments of capital. 
nfortunately, however, as a 
rule in these days, there are far 
more disappointments than happy 
hits to be recorded. And for that 
there are various reasons, which 
make us forebode that the depres- 
sion is only too likely to be perma- 
nent. Unremitting research from 
time immemorial must have pretty 
nearly discovered all the richest 
deposits. Incessant labour, with 
the rapid development of scien- 
tific appliances, has extracted all 
the ores that were most accessible. 
When excavating below a certain 
depth, expenses of course increase 
proportionately ; and the mere cost 
of timber for the ladders and 
props isenormous. For Cornwall, 
eing bare of wood, imports what 
it needs chiefly from Scandinavia. 
Then at one time Cornwall had 
almost a monopoly of its special 
metals. Since then, researches in 
either hemisphere have brought a 
host of rival mines into the markets; 
and there are well-known copper 
deposits in North America alone, 
sufficient to weigh heavily on the 
future of Cornish mining. Prices 
have already fallen some fifty per 
cent. since their most prosperous 
days ; and, so far as we can see, 
they are likely to become less and 
less remunerative. Necessarily, 
Cornwall must always have the 
advantage, so far as home pur- 
chasers are concerned, of being far 
more accessible to the points of 
delivery ; and there are a few still 
3F 
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famous mines which show no signs 
of exhaustion. But the facts we 
have noted, and which are indis- 
putable, should be a warning to 
mining investors to be cautious. 
We may take it as an axiom that 
the shares of a sound company are 
generally quoted at their outside 
value. Local investors are too 
fond of local investments to let 
them go a-begging. While the 
seductive prospectuses of the new 
undertakings, which we, in com- 
mon with many of our readers, are 
perpetually consigning to our waste- 
paper baskets, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty are coarsely baited traps 
for the unwary. In some cases 
there are bogus works which lit- 
erally have no local habitation ; 
while in most instances the scene 
of earlier successful operations is 
selected as being specially eligible 
for the interment of the capital of 
the credulous. If you wish to 
sink your money in bottomless 
holes, we should say that you had 
better plunge blindfold into Cor- 
nish mining. 

The proof of it is the steady 
emigration which has been going 
forward from Cornwall in the last 
quarter of a century. It is diffi- 
cult to get at exact statistics on 
the subject; but we should say 
that the mining population must 
have diminished i at least one- 
third. And it must. be remem- 
bered that the Cornishman is 
strongly attached to the soil ; and 
unless he has been brought up 
from his boyhood on the sea, whic 
seems to him then an easy highway 
to anywhere, is loath to leave his 
home, save under pressure of ex- 
treme necessity. So far back as half 
a century ago, handsome pay tempt- 
ed “ captains” to Spain and Mexico. 
But nowadays Cornishmen are to 
be found in charge of mining oper- 
ations all over the surface of the 
habitable globe: In Spain or Por- 
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tugal, in the Americas or at the 
antipodes, wherever a company ig 
doing a flourishing business, you 
are almost sure to find Pols, Area, 
and Pens in command. When the 
prospectus of a foreign scheme igs 
floated on the Stock Exchange, the 
reports of its fabulous prospects 
are very frequently subscribed b 
some Cornish name. And to do 
him bare justice, the endorsement 
of a Cornishman is generally a 
presumption in favour of the 
scheme. For a sturdy honesty is 
the characteristic of the people; 
and there is no disputing their 
keen intelligence. And the Cornish 
miner when at home, and on the 
whole, is a respectable member of 
society. He usually gives evidence 
of his earnestness in religious mat- 
ters by attaching himself to some 
Dissenting sect, to which he is 
bound to contribute liberally. He 
seldom drinks deep out of season ; 
and you can see the signs of a - 
satisfactory balance at the savings- 

bank in the comfort which is to 
be found in his cottage home. 
That homely comfort is the more 
to his credit that he is so little 


within doors, except for eating and 
sleeping. Though he eats largely, 
as a man must who has to labour 
so indefatigably, he lives frugally ; 
and the staple of his fare is those 
solid Cornish pasties, which are 
rr composed of frugal mate- 


rials, e would do better still, 
were it not that the women of the 
family in his absence so often fall 
victims to the wiles of the travel- 
ling tally-man. Possibly the femi- 
nine nature seeks relief from the 

loom of its unnatural surround- 
ings; but it is certain that the 
Cornish women, beyond the average 
of their sex, set their affections on 
cheap jewellery and gandy finery. 
The credit-giving pedlar, with his 
knowledge of human nature, takes 
an ungallant advantage of their 
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circumstances and that amiable 
weakness. As the head of the 
family burrows habitually beneath 
round; the ladies may wear what 
they like in the light of day, and 
the worthy man be none the wiser. 
So the pedlar tempts the daughters 
of Eve with tenders of unlimited 
credit, and they listen only too 
readily to hi¥charming. The small 
sums paid monthly to account are 
deducted from the monthly house- 
hold expenses, with results on the 
daily bills of fare productive of 
continual heart-burnings. Until 
at last a final settlement is per- 
emptorily demanded, when a do- 
mestic explosion clears the air, 
with a clean sweep of the savings 
deposits. 
ou may read a melancholy 
story of impoverished homes, part- 
ed households, and deserted vil- 
‘lages, in the smokeless chimneys 
of abandoned mines that dot the 


cheerless landscape in many of the 


districts. At the best of times, 
the landscapes must have been 
dreary enough ; but with the de- 
pression of the prevailing industry 
they are dismal. And accordingly, 
the question that irresistibly sug- 
gests itself to the tourist is, “ What 
isto be the future of this once 
flourishing county?” We intend 
to speak of the fisheries by-and-by ; 
but fishing must be confined to the 
dwellers on the coasts. Over the 
interior, consisting chiefly of stony 
hills and barren heaths, the ven- 
tures of the farmer are almost 
more hazardous than those of the 
miner. Through a great extent 
of the county the chances are so 
obviously against him, that at- 
tempts at reclaiming the wastes 
would be a barefaced tempting of 
Providence. In most cases, he 
grows his poverty-stricken crops 
with a certainty of a proportion 
of disastrous seasons. When men 
are half starved on the existing 
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farms, further encroachments on 
the wilds are out of the question. 
Except in the kindly shelter of 
some sequestered vale, it is hope- 
less to try to foster even hardy 
timber ; though, if - plantations 
could only be made to succeed, 
nowhere would they pay more 
handsomely than in the mining 
districts. So Cornwall is neither 
agricultural nor pastoral ; foreven 
a goat could hardly fatten when 
condemned to browse upon heath, 
and moss, and lichen - covered 

nite boulders. It is true that 
in Cornwall there are spots which, 
as we have said, are singularly 
favoured both in soil and cli- 
mate. The Gulf Stream sweep- 
ing close round its shores, dif- 
fuses its genial influences over the 
lateral valleys, and counteracts 
the effects of the nipping breezes 
which chill the upper strata of 
the air. But after all; the acre 
age eligible for seakale and aspai. 
agus can only give occupation ts 
comparatively few. The “’long- 
shore” folks may thrive by sea- 
fishing and market gardening; but 
the fate of the inland districts 
and their inhabitants is a prob- 
lem that can only be solved by 
time, and probably by extensive 
emigration. 

Cornwall is the country of con- 
trasts. Its principal industries are 
mining and fishing ; and what can 
be more absolutely opposed to each 
other than the lives of fishermen 
and miners? The one set of men 
live and toil in the darkness, with- 
in the gloomy walls of their close 
and reeking prisons; while the 
other breathe the free air of the 
ocean,—not unfrequently blowin 
so strong as to knock the breat 
out of their bodies. But the hard- 
ships and the dangers in the one 
case are at least as great as in the 
other. Nothing can be more re- 
pulsively formidable than the iron- 
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bound coasts, with their outlying 
reefs and their tremendous break- 
ers. A lee shore, with a shore- 
blowing gale on the coasts, is one 
of the most tremendous situations 
it is possible to imagine. The 
storms sweeping up the Channel 
rage for days with tempestuous 
violence ; the roar of the surf, as it 
bellows up through rocky caverns 
like the Aberdeenshire Bullers of 
Buchan, is borne inland “from 
bank to brae,” till the echoes die 
away in moanings in the distance; 
and although the shore-line is brok- 
en here and there by bays, and the 
anchorages are protected by artifi- 
cial laaskuesens, yet the harbours 
of many of the populous fishing 

orts become absolutely inaccessi- 

le to those who sailed from them. 
Barometrical readings are modern 
inventions ; there is still a deal of 
the old devil-may-care frame of 
mind, which induces rough old sea- 


dogs to confound the weather-glass, 
po go to sea all the same, in spite 
of its warnings. Yet a sudden fall 
of the mercury sends a shudder 
through the veins of all who are 
concerned in the safety of the fish- 


ing fleets. What men can do will 
be done ; but the elements are too 
often irresistible. And even if 
skilful seamanship may save the 
boats, the costly seine and drift 
nets may have to be abandoned. 
The Cornish fishermen are not un- 
like their Breton congeners ; they 
are less superstitious, but equally 
religious. No doubt, if we could 
win the confidence of some of the 
older men, we might find that cre- 
dence was still given to the vener- 
able legends of phantom ships, fill- 
ing and backing off the beach, sent 
to fetch the souls of the disreput- 
able departed. Or, on the other 
hand, we should hear of the lustrous 
supernatural life-boat — launched 
long beforethe modern patents, with 
their cork and caoutchouc—that 
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glides over the waves in the wildest 
storm, to rescue the souls of drown. 
ing Christians. But the younger 
men have a better founded belief: 
in the Providence on which they 
feel they are absolutely dependent. ° 
Like the miners, many of them 
belong to the straiter Dissenting 
sects, and sit at the feet of enthu. 
siastic preachers. They may not 
exactly address themselves to the 
Deity in the words of the boat- 
men of the Finistére or the Mor- 
bihan—*“ Pity us, O God, for our 
boat is so little, and your sea so 
big.” But it is some sentiment of 
the kind that inspires their feel- 
ings, when the wind is shakin 
their masts and howling throug 
their cordage. And they feel that 
itis a similar Providence which 
regulates their worldly prosperity, 
and the ease and comfort of their 
lives. As the “tut-man” specu- 
lates in the hidden riches of some 
mining vein, so the fisherman reaps 
the doubtful harvests of the seas. 
We do not intend to say much of 
the famous pilchard-fishery, since 
we published an article on it not 
many yearsago. But without some 
slight reference to the —— 
any satisfactory notice of the Cor- 
nish folks would be impossible, 
since so many of them depend on 
the takes of those fishes. The habits 
and habitat of the pilchard are still 
something of a mystery; though 
Mr Couch, the distinguished Cor- 
nish naturalist, has published his 
convictions on the subject, which 
have been very generally accepted. 
Mr Couch believes that they do not 
migrate much further to the west- 
ward than the depths of the seas 
to the westward of the Scilly Isles. 
Be that as it may, in the month of 
July they may be confidently ex- 
pected to appear on the Cornish 
coasts. Then all the amphibious 
world is on the watch, and regular 
look-outs patrol the cliffs, like the 
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coast-guard men. The shoals are 
sure to appear sooner or later ; but 
their movements, nevertheless, are 
extremely capricious. There is no 
mistaking the signs of their ap- 
proach; for they are followed above 
water by clamorous flocks of sea- 
fowl, as they are tracked beneath 
by the conger-eels and the pollacks. 
The sentinels give the alarm by 
waving of boughs ; and then the 
fishing-fleet, which has been already 
formed in line of action, receives 
the commodore’s signal to put to 
sea. Sometimes the fishers get to 
their work at once; and in that 
case nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory. But 1t happens occasionally 
that the shoals seem to take the 
alarm, and precipitately withdraw 
from the dangers that await them ; 
though sooner or later, and some- 
where or other, the pilchards will 
be captured in enormous quanti- 
ties. Indeed, considering the low 


prices at which they are sold, noth- 
ing but their myriads could make 


the fishing profitable. The boats, 
generally manned by five or six men 
and a boy, cost something consider- 
able to begin with; while some 
idea may be formed of the expense 
of the nets, from the fact that the 
wall-like meshes of the drift-net 
sometimes extends for a mile or 
more. In tke drift-net, the shoal 
of pilchards, surging about in the 
dark, run their heads through nar- 
row meshes, so that they are caught 
and held by the gills. While in 
the seine, they are trapped as in a 
flexible pit, to be ladled out by the 
bucketful and boatload. Those who 
have studied the savoury process 
of herring-curing at Scottish ports 
like Wick or Peterhead, may form 
an idea of the bustle of a Cornish 
fishing village in the height of the 
pilchard season; except that in 
Cornwall the work of curing is dif- 
fused through all the streets, in- 
stead of being confined to the quays 
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surrounding the harbour. In the 
cellarage, or in a detached build- 
ing by the side of each house, is 
the pilchard - press, where the 
fish are squeezed under ponderous 
weights in a strong pickle of brine. 
After a certain time they are taken 
out to be packed in the barrels, al- 
though nothing is suffered to run to 
waste. The brine is drained away 
into reservoirs, and the broken fish, 
with the garbage, are carted off for 
manure. As for the prime article 
in the barrels, it is almost all ex- 
ported to the south of Europe. As 
the cod-fish of the North Sea are 
sent to Portugal and the Spanish 
peninsula, to be rechristened by 
the Romish Church, and eaten by 
the faithful as baccalao ; so the 
Cornish pilchards are shipped for 
the Mediterranean rts, which 
send us their more delicate sardines 
and anchovies in exchange. So that 
their produce is purchased by our 
rich, while ours is consumed by 
the humblest classes in their cora- 
munities. 

We believe that the Cornish sea- 
men are now as decent a set of men 
as are to be found anywhere within 
her Majesty’s dominions, They 
unite dash with the most imper- 
turbable equanimity ; they handle 
theirsmall craft cleverly in the most 
formidable storms—whether fish- 
ing off their own shores, or going 
on more distant cruises to the 
Irish fishing-grounds ; and they 
furnish admirable pilots to ships 
navigating the Channel. Above 
all, they man their life-boats with 
dauntless resolution, and are al- 
ways earning medals and rewards 
from the Humane Society. But 
the time was—and not so very 
long ago—when they had a differ- 
ent and very sinister reputation. 
The seaboard parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Land’s End were 
notorious for wreckers ; and it is 
rumoured that the wreckers re- 
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sorted to the most diabolical prac- 
tices. It would seem that they 
need have done little to help the 
waves, which always in the winter, 
before the days of the lighthouses, 
must have cast up enough of ocean 
wreckage on their coasts. Many 
a stately merchantman has come 
to signal grief, by missing her 
bearings in fogs off the Land’s End 
or the Lizard. But the. Cornish- 
men, if they did not offer candles in 
their churches like the Bretons, had 
recourse to all manner of devices 
to forward the designs of Provi- 
dence. They hobbled horses or 
oxen, for example, and led them 
along the cliffs, that the swaying 
of the lantern attached to their 
foreheads might seem like the 
movements of a light on the deck 
of a tossing vessel ; so that the 
skippers fancied they had ample 
sea-room, and tacked so as to shiver 
their vessels like bottles against the 
rocks. And then there wasa double 
chance against the struggling 
wretches who might possibly have 
been washed up above high-water 
mark. Cornwall held the old su- 
perstition commemorated by Scott 
in his ‘ Pirate ’—that it was danger- 
ous to save a drowning man. And 
there was the more practical con- 
sideration, that a survivor might 
claim the jetsam; while, on the 
other hand, a dead man could tell 
no tales. For long afterwards— 
perhaps it is the case even still— 
the consciences of the coast-people 
continued to be easy as to the right 
of the discoverer over anything he 
might pick up. If not true, the 
story is den trovato, which tells of 
the clergyman who was interrupted 
in the midst of the service by news 
of a vessel just driven on the shore. 
His parishioners were all upon their 
legs in a moment ; but by his elo- 
quence the worthy divine succeeded 
in arresting the movement. Mean- 
while, slipping the surplice from his 
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shoulders, he was gliding down the 
pulpit-stairs ; and when he saw a 
fair way along the passage, he sud- 
denly changed the tenor of his 
discourse into an—“ And now, 
- brethren, we’ll all start fair!” 
There must be black sheep in every 
community ; but nowadays the 
coast-guardsmen, who are intrust- 
ed with the custody of any wrecks, 
have only to guard against casual 
pilfering. 

We can hardly speak of the dwel- 
lers on the Cornish coast without a 
word on the lives of the men in the 
lighthouses. We know old Mr 
Weller’s theory of the misanthropes 
who revenged themselves for the 
wrongs of society, by withdraw- 
ing to es and taking tolls, 
But we should say that noth- 
ing short of the most disinter- 
ested philanthropy could move any 
one to volunteer for service either 
on the Wolf Rock or the Eddystone. 
It must need nerves of iron and 
an excellent conscience to shield 
the watchers against depressing in- 
fluences, both mental and physical. 
Imagine the eerie sense of loneli. 
ness in the sea-girdled watch-tower, 
where the screaming and sobbing 
of the winds mingle with the roar 
of the waters, and where the tower 
is either enveloped in clouds of 
spray and impenetrable darkness, 
or the moon casts a_ spectral 
light as she “‘ wades ” through the 
drifting clouu.s. The only thing 
that brings a cheerful relief is the 
sound of the ‘birds of passage as 
they dash themselves against the 
blaze of the lantern, when tae flights 
of migrants are setting towards our 
shores. Conceive the state of mind 
of a man unaccustomed to it, when 
the impact of immeasurable masses 
of water shakes the solid tower to 
its. rock-riveted foundations, and 
when the seas of spray carried up 
the sloping sides, fall back upon 
the ocean with the monotony of 
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a douche-bath. And that strain 
upon the nerves may be prolonged 
week after week, while all com- 
munications are cut off with their 
fellow-creatures. Indeed it would 
appear, according to a very recent 
incident, that the service demands 
strong constitutions as well. It 
was only the other day that the 
guardians of the Eddystone were 
isolated for two full months ; and 
while their store of provisions had 
almost given out, they were driven 
to fall back upon their oil for fuel, 
and to break their fast on their 
candles! They were relieved, and 
just in time as it chanced ; but in 
the normally dispiriting circum- 
stances we have attempted to out- 
line, they-must have faced all the 
robabilities of actual famine. * Nor 
is it easy to overestimate the 
strength of mind of the men who 
are more or less habituated to simi- 
lar perils—even allowing for a cer- 
tain constitutional phlegm which 
may well be envied by sensitive 
temperaments. 

So much that is sensational and 
perilous in the everyday lives of 
the inhabitants adds strangely to 
the impressions of the casual! tour- 
ist, who wanders through the length 
and breadth of the county im- 
pressed by the exceeding sternness 
of Nature. Beyond some of the 
more bustling towns there is the 
ever-present sense of brooding soli- 
tude: the outlines of the rug 
hills and heaths are rarely broken 
by home-like buildings or stack- 
yards ; for though the mine-chim- 
neys stand out boldly on the 
heights, the farmhouses seek shelter 
in the hollows. The miners are 
below your feet ; the fishermen are 
gone to sea; the farm-labourers 
are scattered over the sparsely 
cultivated country ; and the faces 
of the very few people you do meet 
are imprinted with a gravity that 
borders on gloom. Cornwall in 
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many respects reminds its visitors 
of Brittany ; and the old race of 
Cornishmen had much in common 
with the Bretons of Za Bretagne 
Brettonante besides the blood and 
the language. It could hardly be 
otherwise but that in the course 
of many centuries the characters 
of both should be similarly im- 
pressed by the sombre nature of 
their lives and surroundings. Both 
took existence seriously, almost 
solemnly, from the cradje to the 
grave; and both, as we have said; 
were predisposed to superstition. 
But while the Bretons, in the in- 
terior especially, were brought up 
in ignorance among their heaths 
and forests, occupying themselves 
in the routine of pastoral and agri- 
cultural pursuits with intelligence 
scarcely superior to that of their 
animals, the Cornishman turned 
himself to occupations which tend- 
ed to develop his faculties. In place 
of hugging the coasts in his fishing- 
craft, which—though we do not 
forget the daring corsairs of St 
Malo—was the very general prac- 
tice of the Bretons, he clubbed his 
means with his comrades for ven- 
tures in more distant waters. Nay, 
there are few of the Cornish coast 
families of which one of the mem- 
bers has not shipped for a cruise 
to the other side of the world. 
Soon after the Bretons turning 
Chouans were fighting under their 
nobles against the cause of the 

ple—whether they were rightly 
Inspired or not, we simply mean 
that they chose their side in pro- 
found innocence of politics—the 
Cornishmen were sending shrewd 
superintendents to the mines of the 
New World. And now, when you 
drop in upon them in their homes 
—although seldom naturally loqua- 
cious—you may find the roughest 
of them entertaining and improv- 
ing companions. If you can ap- 
proach them through the door of 
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the humble hospitality which pride 
and reserve make them reluctant 
to offer, in the fear that you may 
turn up your nose at your enter- 
tainment, you will find them so 
strong upon their special subjects, 
that there is nothing for you but 
to put questions modestly and 
listen. 

Naturally they have no great 
appreciation of scenery. ey 
live under grey skies that gener- 
ally cast gloomy shadows. The 
moors and wastes which actually 
smile and sparkle in the summer 
sunshine, are associated to them 
through far the greater part of 
the year with fogs, and rainfall, 
and nipping gales. The rocky 
precipices that frown along the 
seaboard suggest the dangers which 
make the seaman’s calling so pre- 
carious. And yet, on one of these 


brilliant summer days which are 


unfortunately rare in that watery 
climate, we have seen the eyes of 
a common farming-man brighten 
as he turned his gaze upon the 
glories of the land and sea. And 
perhaps we can give no better 
notion of the wild beauties of the 
scenery than by recalling a walk 
to the Land’s End on a day in 
July. It need be none the less 
suggestive that the walk may be 
familiar to many tourists, though 
it is true that most of them stick 
to the highroads and to wheels. 
We had reached Penzance on a 
July evening in a course of foggy 
and watery weather. And at Pen- 
zance, as in every other place in 
Cornwall, the stranger’s impres- 
sions are almost entirely de- 
pendent on the weather. The 
country is enjoyable in its various 
aspects, in the opposite extremes 
of storm and sunshine. For the 
one lashes the ocean into magnifi- 
cence, and sweeps the canopy of 
lowering clouds from the skies ; 
while the other gilds everything 
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with a golden glow which steeps 
the landscapes in its mellow reflec- 
tion. Long before our arrival at 
Penzance, we had nearly suc. 
cumbed to low spirits. The 
“shot” colours on the rocks of 
the “Lizard,” which is said to 
have derived its name originally 
from the hues of a serpent’s skin, 
had been dimmed and almost fad- 
ed in the reeking damp. What 
ought to have been sunrises and 
sunsets were invariably shrouded 
in mists, and the gentle murmur 
of the lapping surf was muffled 
in the dripping folds of the atmo- 
sphere ; though, had we needed a 
reminder of the reverse of that 
tranquillity, it was to be seen in 
the wreck of a great sea-goin 
steamer, with her hull jeaueed 
high and dry among the reefs, 
Nor had the drive round the 
Mounts Bay been calculated to 
raise the spirits. The outlines of 
the fanciful architecture on the 
isolated rock of St Michael were 
blurred and broken by the wreaths 
of clinging vapour. The fishing- 
boats lay idle within the little 
quays of Marazion, for there was 
not a breath of air to fill the sails. 
And the fishy and tarry odours 
that breathe about the port of Pen- 
zance were to be inhaled in all their 
unadulterated pungency, as we 
drove from the railway station to 
the “fashionable quarter.” ‘Wak- 
ing next morning, what a change 
was there! We rubbed our eyes, 
distrustful of our good luck, and 
came down to breakfast with the 
settled resolution of —_—— away 
the splendid day on the esplanade. 
At breakfast, by the way, we had . 
conscientiously tried the pilchards 
—on the principle of making ac- 
quaintance with local delicacies— 
and with every reason to regret 
the experiment. For though the 

ickled pilchard may be nutritive 
Lenten fare, in his fresh condition 
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he is decidedly over-unctuous. 
Dissatisfaction at a disappointing 
meal could hardly survive the 

lorious sunshine beating down 
on the hotel steps: but man pro- 
poses and Providence disposes ; 
and our dreams of listless saunter- 
ing on the beach were doomed to 
be promptly dissipated. The push- 
ing little newsboys, vending the 
Plymouth papers, were all very 
well, because we might have laid 
in astock of political literature 
to be neglected ; and it is all the 
pleasanter to listen to the sad 
sea-waves, while you sit deaf to 
the news from foreign parts and 
the Stock Exchanges. But next 
came the resounding of hoofs and 
wheels upon the road, heralding 
acouple of the ay mii tourist 
breaks, placarded in flaring letters, 
for the coat End. We watched 


indifferently the rush of a few 
enthusiasts for the places, and 


remarked that owing to the re- 
cently unpromising weather there 
was more than ample elbow-room 
within and without. We felt no 
personal interest in the matter, 
since we are by no means fond of 
going scenery-hunting in society. 
But when the rival conductors 
made a rush at us, with credit- 
able decision we promptly recon- 
sidered affairs). We knew. we 
should bid adieu to Penzance 
with a lingering remorse if we 
did not make our way to the 
Land’s End. If we performed 
the pilgrimage on foot, most of 
it must lie through melancholy 
country ; and if we decided to be 
helped by wheels, we could hardly 
have a better chance. A bolt up- 
stairs for an overcoat and we had 
climbed to the roof of a break. 
As it turned out, the overcoat was 
hardly needed, for the day shone 
out in unclouded splendour. And 
it is seldom indeed that the Corn- 
ish tourist enjoys a combination of 
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brilliant sunshine and fresh air, 
with sea-views seen through a 
limpid atmosphere. 

e do not dwell upon the in- 
land portion of the drive, al- 
though it showed a blending of 
the most characteristic features 
of the country. First we threaded 
our way through a straggling sub- 
urb of fishermen’s cottages, avoid- 
ing vehicles laden with nets and 
manure, and meeting then and 
subsequently a succession of spring- 
carts setting from the seaward 
parishes to the Penzance market. 
Generally in those market-carts 
the seat was occupied by a well- 
conditioned couple, with a calf or 
two, or avociferous pig, carried 
under netting behind by way of 
ballast. Then we skirted a series of 
flourishing market-gardens, where 
the carefully tended crops were 
growing in rich luxuriance in a 
kindly soil fattened by fishing 
refuse. We passed sundry pic- 
turesque cross-avenues of ancient 
trees, thriving wherever they were 
sheltered by the hills,but cut down 
by the winds where they topped 
the sky-line. Doubly locking the 
wheels, we denna, &@ precipitous 
incline into a valley watered by a 
stream discoloured by mineralwork- 
ings and slowly sapping the foun- 
dations of an engine-house with a 
chimney that was smoking cheer- 
fully. + Getting down to stretch 
our legs up the steep beyond, we 
pon! to wash out the horses’ mouths, 
and to visit and inspect the church 
at the quaint little village of St 
Buryan. There is a pleasant far- 
away ring about these outlandish 
and hyperborean village names, 
which usually commemorate wor- 
thies who laboured among the Cel- 
tic pagans, and who died in the 
odour of sanctity and not unfre- 
keane martyrs to their faith. 

he next stage, and a short 
though a stiff one, brings us to 
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the path that strikes aside to the 
celebrated Logan Stone. These 
“ logging” or rocking stones are by 
no means very uncommon, and the 
story of this specially famous one 
is too familiar to be worth repeat- 
‘ing. The naval officer who threw 
it down, and had to pay the pen- 
alty of his freak in replacing it, 
only accomplished his delicate 
task imperfectly, though he is 
said to have rigged up elaborate 
machinery to assist him. The 
bulky mass still moves perceptibl 
under pressure; but that is all 
which can be said. But if that 
semi-natural phenomenon scarcely 
repays a visit in itself, the rocky 
scenery of the grim headland is 
admirable, with its extensive views 
along the storm-beaten coast. And 
moreover,it is an excellent starting- 
point for the walk along the cliffs 
to the Land’s End, where you re- 
establish communications with the 
vehicles that carry you back to 
Penzance. 

It is true that the Cornish cliffs 
provoke invidious comparisons with 
those of Brittany ; and the very 
boldest of them are unquestionably 
inferior to the Point du Raz or the 
Rochers de Penmarch. There is 
nothing so sombre along: the dark 
Cornish coast-line as the Baie des 
Trepassés, where the souls of the 
departed upon All Saints’ night are 
supposed to go tossing and moan- 
ing in the winds. oreover, the 
most striking rock-scenery is to the 
north of the county. Neverthe- 
less, no one need wish for anything 
much finer than that walk from 
the Logan Stone to the Land’s 
End. Headland rises and juts out 
beyond headland, each of them 
sinking precipitously down to the 
beach. You may approach the 
very brink on a firm footing of 
elastic turf ; and should you dis- 
trust your brain, you can craw! 
forward, deerstalker-fashion, and 
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contemplate the world of animated 
nature that is swirling round and 
shrieking between you and the 
waves. The Cornish chough ig 
becoming scarcer and scarcer, and 
it isseldom that the sight of one 
of those birds gratifies your eyes, 
But there are swooping ‘sea-gulls 
of many species; there are swal- 
lows and ead and the 
jackdaws, which are invariabl 

the most clamorous of the crowd, 
go jerking and fluttering about 
the ledges among the rabbit-holes, 
In the distance the deeply freighted 
steamers and the stately ships are 
following the broad highway up 
and down the Channel, while in 
the foreground a busy fleet of 
fishing-boats is dropping lines for 
pollack and congers among the 
reefs off the “Wolf.” But’ what 
chiefly strikes you, perhaps, when 
you have leisure to condescend to 
details, is the strange formation of 
the cliffs. They would seem to be 
constructed of Cyclopean masonry, 
the blocks of which are held in 
position by their ponderous intrin- 
sic weight ; and it would appear 
as if a sufficient charge of dyna- 
mite might shatter their structure 
from top to bottom. There is a 
sadness in the dim’ grey of the 
Cornish granite ; but then the gre 

is lightened and relieved by the bril- 
liant colours of the vegetation. 
The stunted heather, with the 
orange lichens that clothe the 
boulders on the southern slopes, 
glow with the warmth of tropical 
vegetation. While in contrast, 
again, as you strike inland from 
the coast, you emerge upon the 
black and dreary moors,from which 
the peasants dig their winter fuel. 
Here and there are long ranges 
of peat-stacks ; and again, where 
there is a path from one of the 
coast-guard stations to some vil- 
lage, it is indicated by conspicu- 
ous landmarks, painted brilliantly 
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in black and white. Yet, although 
you are at the back of English 
civilisation, your foot is actually 
feeling its pulse. In one of the 
most lonely ravines stands a long, 
low pile of buildings; and in a 
nook behind one of the most ex- 

osed of the headlands there rises 
a solitary hut. pr are buildings 
belonging to one of the great trans- 
atlantic telegraph companies, where 
the most momentous messages from 
the New World are tapped and 
transmitted to the business centres 
of the metropolis. 

Having torn yourself away with 
reluctance from the coast, you have 
turned inland towards the Land’s 
End. Taking straight across coun- 
try it is stiff fencing, for the fields 
are shut in by formidable enélos- 


ures of stone, long since overgrown 
with furze and bramble. There isa 
fair chance of spraining or twist- 
ing an ankle, and were any accident 


of the kind to happen, you might 
shout for some good Samaritan in 
vain. When you hit off a footpath 
at last, it will lead to some farm- 
steading, where everything wears 
the same aspect of solidity. The 
straw-yard is surrounded by the 
most substantial masonry ; the pig- 
sties seem built to endure like 
the Pyramids; the stiles are so 
many stupendous granite slabs, 
and the foot-bridges spanning the 
ditches are of similar material and 
proportions. But we must own 
that, after all we had seen and 
admired, the sight of the Land’s 
End was almost a bathos. For 
the green stone-strewed slopes 
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which compose it, shelve very 
gradually towards the ocean, and 
the final breakwaters which have 
faced so many tempests, are by no 
means imposing either in height 
or outlines. en we saw them, 
moreover, they were dotted over 
by groups of merry excursionists, 
and that decidedly detracted from 
romantic associations. Yet it is 
easy enough to find a sequestered 
spot, where you may indulge at 

our leisure in meditation. Nor 
is it difficult, though associations 
will seldom come at call, to con- 
jure up there the appropriate] 
sentimental meditations as to all 
that the scenery should naturally 
suggest, of farewells and welcomes 
to the English shores, of thrilling 
shipwrecksand hairbreadth escapes, 
And there, floating between the 
sea and the sunlight on the horizon, 
lay the picturesque archipelago of 
the Scilly Isles, so very seldom vis- 
ible in ordinary weather, and which 
would well repay an expedition 
thither in these peaceful circum- 
stances were it not for the doubt- 
ful chances of the return voyage. 
In fact, the county of Cornwall 
is like a fascinating woman, with 
very little regularity of feature, 
but with infinite variety of expres- 
sion. And the man who chances 
to fall in love with it is very likely 
to find the passion gain upon him, 
and to return to pay his court in 
successive seasons ; all the moreso 
if he happened to have an affection 
for the sea, and can find amuse- 
ment in going on expeditions with 
the fishermen. 
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A TRAGEDY IN SCOTTISH HISTORY RECONSIDERED. 


Unpver the shadow of the Lo- 
mond Hills, in Fifeshire, and girt 
about by beautiful stretches of 
woodland and meadow, lies the hum- 
ble little burgh of Falkland. No dis- 
enchanting railway comes within 
miles of the town, and, thus seques- 
tered, it has succeeded in retaining 
an aspect of rural ease and tranquil- 
lity, partly modern and partly an- 
tique. Its present condition forms 
a suggestive contrast to that which 
belonged to it in ancient times. 
The palace of the old Scottish 
kings still stands ; but it is no 
longer familiar with the presence 
of royalty, or gay with the splen- 
dours of a court. The sounds of 
chivalry and arms are no more 
heard within its walls; and the 
“dancing and deray” of courtly 
revellers have for ever vanished 
from its classic “Gréen.” Long 
since, the axes of Cromwell’s 
strong-armed ascetics hewed down 
the stately oaks of Falkland Wood; 
and peaceful farmsteads and sleepy 
hamlets have taken possession of 
the ancient hunting-grounds of the 
royal Stewarts. 

et tradition and story are still 
at work among its historic glades. 
Dim spectral shadows cling about 
the walls of its haunted palace, 
and its air is heavy with the mys- 
tery of unforgotten deeds. It was 
hither that James V. came, sick 


and broken-hearted from the Rout i 


of Solway, and turning his face to 
the wall, as did the stricken Heze- 
kiah, gathered up his feet into the 
bed and died. It was hither that 
his ill-fated daughter Mary resort- 
ed in after years, to escape for 
a brief while from the incessant 
worry of contentious nobles‘ and 


censorious clergy, as if eager to 
forget in its sylvan beauty the bit. 
terness of being born a queen. It 
was hither that her son James 
escaped from looking death in the 
face at the Raid of Ruthven ; and 
hence also he rode when the mys- 
terious letter was placed in his 
hands which a second time enticed 
him into the murderous toils of 
the Gowries. But the shadow 
which hangs heaviest over these 
ancient walls is of still older date, 
and enshrouds the memory of a 
still darker crime ; for hither it 
was, in 1402, that the Duke of 
Rothesay was brought by his uncle 
Albany, and here it was he per- 
ished within its secret recesses. 
The death of Rothesay forms 
one of the three great outstanding 
tragedies in Scottish history. The 
others are, the assassination of the 
racious Duncan, and the murder of 
arnley. In all three, the manner 
of the victim’s death has given an 
immortality to names that other- 
wise had scarce been known except 
in the pages of the antiquary or 
through the researches of the gene- 
alogist. The story of Duncan's 
death has been embellished by the 
Latinity of Buchanan, and set be- 
fore the world in the imperishable 
mould of Shakespeare’s drama. The 
murder of Darnley, linked in its 
mystery of iniquity with all that 
is beautiful and pathetic in woman, 
has employed the pen of a hundred 
scribes, and the mystery remains a 
mystery still. The death of the 
Duke of Rothesay has excited the 
wrathful comment of almost every 
writer of Scottish history, and its 
darker features and weirder sur- 
roundings have gained for it ro- 
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mantic perpetuity in the pages of 
Scott ; yet the veil which screens 
that Prince’s fate is not all unlift- 
ed, and his last remorseful agony 
is wrapt around by the chill drap- 
ery of oblivion. It is the hideous 
darkness which in each case sur- 
rounds these deaths—“the deep 
damnation of their taking off ”— 
that has kept human interest 
awake. It is when murder is 
shrouded in mystery, that tragedy 
lights her horrid torch. 

Fresh interest has lately been 
awakened in Scotland on the sub- 
ject of the Duke of Rothesay’s 
death by twosomewhat oddly con- 
trasted lines of investigation. The 
first of these is due to the opening 
up of what is known as the Al- 
bany Aisle, in the Church of St 
Giles, Edinburgh, which church 
has recently undergone a splendid 
process of restoration, for which 
the nation has to thank the patri- 
otic munificence of the late Dr 
William Chambers. Fifty years 
ago, that ancient and historic edi- 
fice underwent extensive altera- 
tions, which were carried out with 
less regard for architectural con- 
sistency than for immediate con- 
venience. When the process of 
restoration by. Dr Chambers was 
begun in 1880, the workmen, in 
demolishing the modern wood and 
plaster work which blocked up a 
great portion of the nave, exposed 
once more the Albany Aisle, which 
for half a century had been hidden, 
and was by many supposed to have 
ceased to exist. his beautiful 
aisle has a central pillar, on the 
capital of which are sculptured the 
arms of the Duke of i mene and 
those of the fourth Earl of Douglas, 
Albany’s alleged accomplice in the 
murder of Rothesay ; hence the 
aisle has come to be regarded as 
a kind of expiatory erection, due 
to the later remorse of — 
and Douglas for the crime whic 
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they are thus said to have com- 
mitted. 

This reopening of the Albany 
Aisle led, moreover, to prominence 
being given to the second line of 
investigation referred to, and which 
was carried out, not with pick and 
shovel, but with pen and ink. 
Letters appeared in the daily 
papers denouncing the popular 
story of Rothesay’s death as an 
exploded fiction, and expressing 
the utmost surprise that any in- 
telligent student of Scottish his- 
tory should continue to believe in 
a myth which might well enough 
serve the purpose of a novelist 
like Sir Walter Scott, but did not 
otherwise merit a moment’s con- 
sideration from any one who knew 
the facts. About the same time 
also appeared two publications in 
which Albany’s innocence was 
more particularly insisted on. One 
of these was a volume of State 
Records, and the other a privately 

rinted history of the family of 

enteith, the earldom of which 
name gave one of his lesser titles 
to this same Duke of Albany. 
The confident tone assumed by 
these writers was not without its 
effect upon the public mind. The 
historical investigators who spoke 
thus assuredly, must, it was 
thought, know what they were 
about ; hence many were not un- 
naturally disposed to agree with 
their conclusions, and to think, with 
them, that the bulk of our Scottish 
historians had hitherto been fool- 
ishly exciting the emotions of their 
readers over a tale of cruelty and 
wrong which was as fabulous as 
the metamorphosis of Actson. 

We propose at this time to re- 
consider this subject of Rothesay’s 
death: to look at the evidence 
given on both sides of the question, 
and to weigh the objections that 
have been urged against the gen- 
erally received opinion that that 
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Prince was cruelly starved to death 
by his uncle, the Duke of Albany, 
in Falkland Palace. For this pur- 
pose we will begin witha brief 
summary of Rothesay’s career, in 
which it will be our endeavor to 
incorporate only such facts as may 
be considered undisputed, leaving 
the debateable elements of the 
question for final consideration. 
David, Earl of Carrick, Duke of 
Rothesay, the eldest son of Robert 
Ill., was born in 1378. He had 
one brother, afterwards James L., 
who was about eleven years his 
junior. David, as heir-apparent to 
the Scottish crown, received the 
customary title of Earl of Carrick 
on his father’s accession in 1390; 
and eight years afterward the 
Prince was created Duke of Rothe- 
say, this being the first occasion on 
which the ducal title was conferred 
in Scotland. At the same time the 
King’s brother, the Earl of Fife 
and Menteith, whose name was 
afterwards so painfully associated 
with that of the heir-apparent, 
received the title of Duke of 
Albany. Rothesay was at this 
time twenty years of age; and 
while his character was marked 
by much vigour and promise of 
manhood, it had been weakened 
somewhat..by his intense love of 
ar asaays e is described as 
peing elegant in person and 
comely in countenance ; skilled in 
all knightly accomplishments, and 
courteous and affable in his man- 
ners. His parents were devotedly 
attached to him; and his father 
erred in some degree by the lavish 
means which he placed at the 
Prince’s disposal, even at an early 
age, for the maintenance of. his 
own proper establishment and suite. 
The Lame King, moreover, besides 
being physically weak, was too 
amiable and pacific in disposition 
to be able to overawe and keep in 
check the bold and turbulent spirit 


of his nobles. Hence the Duke of 
Albany had long been de facto the 
governor of the kingdom, while 
the sovereign was content to 

his time in quiet within the retire. 
ment and seclusion of Rothesay 
Castle, in Bute. This possession 
of the supreme power by a noble, 
even though that noble was the 
brother of the monarch, led to 
much jealousy and contention 
among the higher barons, and plot 
within plot was continually in pro. 
gress. Albany was aman of great 
personal ambition ; cunning, selfish, 
and unscrupulous in all that per- 


tained to his own aggrandisement; - 


though not without much wisdom 
and good policy as a ruler. But 
the King, while almost wholly 
dependent upon him for the man- 
agement of — affairs, appears 
= to have been suspicious as to 

is ulterior designs, and took occa- 
sion more than once to cause him, 
and others of the nobles, to enter 
into bands or covenants, whereby 
they bound themselves by the most 
solemn considerations to support 


and defend the King and the. 


Prince. 

But even the security given 
these bands or covenants had not 
been sufficient to allay the suspi- 
cious fears of the King; and in 
1398 his Majesty took a step which 
could not fail strongly to excite 
the jealousy and discontent of the 
ambitious Albany. This was the 
appointment of Prince David, Duke 
of Rothesay, to the high office of 
lieutenant or governor of the king- 
dom under his father, and with all 
his father’s kingly powers and pre- 
rogatives ; which appointment was 
effected in a Parliament spécially 
assembled, and was to continue 
for three years. This important 
step had been taken at the instiga- 
tion of the Queen—a woman of 
clear and vigorous mind—in con- 
junction with the Bishop of St 
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Andrews, Archibald the Grim, 
third Earl of Douglas, and others 
of the young Prince’s friends, who 
represented to the sovereign that 
the kingdom was fast verging upon 
astate of anarchy under the rule 
of Albany, who was neglecting 
both. the maintenance of order 
and the administration of justice, 
in the hope of thereby adding to 
his popularity with the nobles, 
whose licence and misrule he con- 
nived at and encouraged. Whether 
this was so or not, the appoint- 
ment was made, and Albany was 
for the time superseded. 

However bitterly he may have 
felt the blow thus struck at his 
power, Albany was fain, in view 
of the rank of the Prince and the 
strength of the Prince’s party, 
to yield up without remonstrance 
the powers which for so many 
years had rendered him virtu- 
ally the chief ruler in the na- 
tion, But, unfortunately, Rothe- 
say’s own conduct in a short time 
began to neutralise whatever ad- 
vantage had been gained for him 
and his father by the suppression 
of Albany. The young Prince, 
surrounded by sycophants and 
flatterers, ever ready to procure 
for him whatever might minister 
to his pleasures or gratify his un- 
lawful passions, forgot both his 
duty to his father and to his sub- 
jects. Extravagance and misrule 
followed as natural consequences ; 
and the Council-General which the 
King had appointed for the young 
Prince’s guidance and direction, 
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of which Council the Duke of 
Albany was chief, either had not 
the power or the desire to re- 
strain him. Rothesay, indeed, 
was singularly injudicious in many 
of his prngoodings, Among other 
things, he had loved, and yer 
affianced to,a daughter of the house 
of Lindsay of Rossie, but deserted 
her in order to betroth himself 
to the daughter of the Earl of 
March. No sooner had the fact of 
this second betrothal reached the 
ears of the Earl of Douglas, whose 
son was the husband of Princess 
Margaret, the King’s eldest daugh- 
ter, than he, jealous of an alliance 
which threatened to place the house 
of March over that of Douglas, 
hastened to the King, offered, with 
his own daughter, a larger dowry 
than that which had been promised 
by the Earl of March, and with 
the help, it is said, of the Duke 
of Albany, procured her marriage 
with the beir-apparent.’ In con- 
sequence of what the Earl of 
March regarded as the dishonour- 
able conduct of the King in the 
matter of this marriage, that no- 
bleman renounced his allegiance 
to the Scottish crown, retired into 
England, where he was received 
by Henry IV. with distinguished 
favour, and shortly thereafter 
joined himself with that monarch 
In a war against Scotland. 

In the military transactions that 
followed, the Duke of Rothesay 
signalised himself by his gallant 
and chivalrous conduct ; and this, 
in union with his rank, his youth, 





' In chap. ix. of ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ Scott has made a curious genealo- 


gical slip. 


In speaking of Douglas’s efforts for the marriage of his daughter to 


Rothesay, he says that the Earl himself was ‘‘ nearly related to the throne, 
having married the eldest daughter of the reigning monarch ” (Robert IIT.) 
Of course, if this had been the case, Douglas, in proposing an alliance with 
Rothesay, would have been seeking to marry his danghtet to her own uncle. 
The blunder may be accounted for by supposing that the words ,‘‘ his son ” 
had originally stood in Scott’s text before the words “‘ having married,” but 
had by some accident been dropped out in passing the work through the press. 
The words should certainly be restored. 
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his accomplishments, his sweet and 
affable temper, might in time have 
gone far to remove the less favour- 
able impressions which his light 
and frivolous conduct in other re- 
—_ had inspired. But just at 
this time an event occurred which 
was fraught with most unhappy 
consequences to the Prince. This 
was the death of his mother the 
Queen, which took place in 1401. 
She had not only warmly interested 
herself in all that pertained to her 
son’s advancement in the realm, 
but her personal influence over 
him was great, and she had there- 
by exercised a wholesome check 
upon the ebullitions of his sportive 
temperament during the more dan- 
—_— period of his early career. 

ith her death this check was re- 
moved ; and the Prince, as if, sdys 
a contemporary writer, his girdle 
had been loosened, feeling himself 
at liberty, once more gave himself 
wholly over to his former levity. 
In the same year, also, died the 
Queen’s two principal friends and 
advisers, Trail, Bishop of St An- 
drews, and Archibald third Earl 
of Douglas, Rothesay’s father-in- 
law. The young Prince was there- 
upon left to the uncontrolled sway 
of his own passions, and the evil 
influences of his gay and dissipated 
associates ; and many of his actions 
justly gave his father grave cause 
for anxiety and alarm. 

Albany, whose overweening per- 
sonal ambition never slept, could 
not fail to see his opportunity in 
all this. We will not, however, at 
this stage, discuss his motives, but 
confine ourselves to what actually 
took place. In the beginning of 
1402, Albany—whether justified 
or not by any exceptional outbreak 
of the Prince, does not appear— 
sent a message to the King, who 
was still at his distant retreat in 
Bute, representing that the wild 
and unmanageable conduct of his 


son rendered it necessary that some 


restraint should be put upon him, | 


In this manner the King was in. 
duced to write a letter to Albany, 
in which he signified his wish that 
the Prince should be intrusted to 
the guidance of discreet persons, 
and be placed and kept in custody 
for a while, until, chastened by 
the rod of discipline, he should be 
restored to his right mind, This 
letter was carried to Albany b 
two bearers of the King’s househol 
Sir William Lindsay of Rossie, 
and Sir John Ramorgny. 

In any view of it, the King’s 
advice was inconsiderate and un- 
wise. The execution of his orders 
implied an open affront to the 
person and dignity of his heir-a 
parent, such as could hardly sf 
attended by any subsequent good 
effect upon the proud spirit of the 
Prince ; while it placed in the 
hands of those who might not be 
too favourably disposed towards 
him, a power of the most danger- 
ous kind, seeing that that power 
might be so used as at first to 
assist, and afterwards to protect 
them, in whatever designs they 
might entertain against him. 

ut it is impossible to feel the 
full force of the dark and precipit- 
ate proceedings that followed, with- 
out remembering who were the 
chief associates of Albany in this 
matter. First among these was 
Archibald fourth Earl of Douglas, 
who had just succeeded to the 
family honours by the death of his 
father, surnamed the Grim. As 
head of the great and opulent house 
of Douglas, he was scarcely, if any- 
thing, inferior in power and influ- 
ence to Albany himself. He. was, 
moreover, closely allied to the 
reigning monarch, Robert IIL, his 
wile: being the eldest daughter of 


the King. A man of his ambition, 
and having so intimate a connection 
with the royal family, was not to 
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be rashly intrusted with extensive 

owers over the person of the heir- 
apparent. It was true that his 
sister was already Rothesay’s wife ; 
but she was childless, and it was 
believed that her husband’s _ 
neglect of her had greatly embit- 
tered Douglas against him. 

The second of Albany’s associ- 
ates was his half-brother, Walter 
Stewart, afterwards Earl of Athole. 
This Stewart stood in a peculiar 
relationship to Albany and the 
King. The King’s father, Robert 
IL, had formed an irregular mar- 
riage with Elizabeth More of Row- 
allan, which the canon law would 
not ultimately sanction ; but this 
was not discovered till she had 
borne to him anumber of children, 
among whom were Robert III. and 
Albany. Robert II. then married 
Euphemia Ross, who bore some 
children, of whom David, after- 
wards Earl of Strathearn, was the 
eldest son, and Walter Stewart, 
afterwards Earl of Athole, the 
second. But Euphemia Ross hay- 
ing died, Robert II. obtained a 
dispensation to marry Elizabeth 
More, whose children were other- 
wise regarded as having been born 
out of wedlock, and thus Robert 
III. and Albany were legitimated, 
and placed first in the succession 
to the throne. Athole, in conse- 
quence of this, considered himself 
and his brother as having been un- 
justly supplanted in thesuccession ; 
and the bitterness with which 
he regarded those who had thus 
superseded him, was manifested 
to the end of his days. Twenty- 
two years after this time he formed 
one of the assize that condemned 
his own nephew, Murdach second 
Duke of Atbany, with his two 
sons, to the axe ; and twelve years 
later, and when an old man of 
eighty, he was the chief conspirator 
for the assassination of James L., 
Rothesay’s younger brother. All 
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through his dark career, he never 
once relaxed his efforts to clear his 
way of all whose superior claims 
barred him from the chief seat in 
the kingdom. 

The remaining two of this band, 
of whom notice must be taken, 
were the bearers of the King’s let- 
ter to Albany—namely, Lindsa 
and Ramorgny. Sir William Lind- 
say was brother of the lady, for- 
merly referred to, whom Rothesay 
had loved and forsaken ; and as he 
may consequently be supposed to 
have entertained no very friendly 
feeling towards the Prince,.he 
was well adapted to assist Albany 
in his designs. The other, Sir John 
Ramorgny, was a highly accom- 
plished soldier and courtier, but 
at the same time dissolute and 
unprincipled, and had long been 
Rothesay’s bosom friend and close 
associate. He had, it was said, sug- 
gested to the Prince that, in order 
to get rid of his uncle’s constant 
interference, he should, under his 

owers as governor, arrest the 
Duke of Albany, and thereafter 
take advantage of some opportu- 
nity todo away with him. The 
Prince, though fond of pleasure, 
and too careless of its consequences, 
was a man otherwise of the most 
mae honour, and he is said to 

ave resented Ramorgny’s criminal 
advice in such terms as greatly 
to offend the latter. Ramorgny, 
therefore, asacontemporary writer 
puts it, shifted his cloak to the 
other shoulder; and, while not 
openly displaying enmity towards 
the Prince, secretly advised Albany 
that unless he took strong measures 
with the Prince, the Prince would 
without doubt make an end of 
him. 

Such, then, were the chief of the 
men who formed the Council whom 
the King had before appointed for 
the advice and guidance of Rothe- 
say in the government of the 

36 
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kingdom, and to whom, moreover, 
he had intrusted so dangerous a 
power over the Prince’s person as 
was contained in the letter which 
Lindsayand Ramorgny now brought 
to Albany. Never, surely, was 
poor prince so hazardously situat- 
ed. et, honourable himself, he 
was disinclined to suspect the hon- 
our of others ; consequently little 
difficulty was experienced by Al- 
bany and his associates in getting 
him into their power. 

No time was lost. The bishop 
of St Andrews being dead, the 
castle, as was the custom on such 
occasions, fell to be occupied in 
name of the King, until a successor 
to the prelate had been appointed. 
Rothesay, however, his three years’ 
lieutenancy having expired, had no 
legal right to take this possession 
of the castle without the express 
command of the sovereign. But 
the Prince, afraid, probably, that 
Albany would seize this oppor- 
tunity of resuming his former 
ower, listened to the advice of 
irene, that he should occupy 
the castle; and one day, riding 
thither for this purpose, with but 
a small retinue, he was met near 
St Andrews by Lindsay and Ra- 
morgny, who, supported by a large 
following, laid violent hands on 
the Prince, and carried him el 
oner to the bishop’s castle. ere 
he was detained till Albany and 
Douglas, in a council held at Cul- 
ross, could determine as to their 
future proceedings. The result of 
their deliberations was, that these 
two noblemen rode straightway to 
St Andrews and, entering the 
castle with a strong party of sol- 
diers, dismissed at once the per- 
sonal attendants of the Prince. 
They then brought him out, placed 
him upon a common work-horse, 
and, the day being wet and tem- 
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estuous, threw a coarse cloak over 
is shoulders. In this contemptu- 
ous fashion—“ in the manner,” sayg 
an old writer, “ of a varlet”—the 
carried him to Albany’s own resi- 
dence, the tower of Falkland, where 
he was placed in a small chamber 
under the care of two menials named 
John Selkirk and John Wright, 
who kept him ‘in the closest confine- 
ment. Shortly afterwards it was 
given out that he had died. The 
ead body was conveyed to Lin- 
dores for burial, but without any 
of the solemn pomp and ceremony 
due to one of such princely rank— 
the whole expenses of the funeral 
costing ediiptie insignificant sum of 
£2, 1s. 4d’. The Prince expired on 
the 26th of March 1402, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 
Here, then, was an end of David, 
Earl of Carrick, Duke of Rothesay, 
heir apparent to theScottish throne, 
The story is tragic enough, in all 
truth, even without the terrible 
suspicion of secret murder super- 
added. Yet the ignominious treat- 
ment to which Rothesay was sub- 
jected after his apprehension, and 
the little other than dog’s burial 
which his uncle Albany awarded 
him after his death, would of them- 
selves excite suspicion of foul play, 
even hadcontemporary writers been 
altogether silent on the subject. 
And this suspicion, indeed, at 
the time found public voice. It 
was openly declared that the Duke 
of Rothesay had been starved to 
death. People, in view of his mis- 
erable fate, and with the — 
instincts of popular feeling in suc 
cases, forgot the unhappy Prince’s 
vices, and remembered only his 
virtues ; and the rumours of foul 
lay became at length so notorious, 
that Albany himself was obliged to 
take notice of them, and adopt 
some measures to put them down. 








'Exchequer Rolls, vol. iii. p. xcii. 
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Albany was an adept at govern- 
ment, and he was no doubt aware 
from experience that a Scottish 
Parliament, made up as it was of 
so many jealous and discordant 
elements, was the instrument in 
this case best suited to his hand. 
He accordingly had a Parliament 
summoned in Holyrood seven weeks 
after Rothesay’s death ; but no for- 
mal inquiry was entered upon, nor 
any evidence led. A statement 
was made by Albany and Douglas 
in private to the King, which state- 
ment they did not think it for the 
public utility to make known to 
the Parliament ; whereupon an 
official deed of acquittal was issued 
in the King’s name, in which, after 
stating that the Duke of Rothesay 
had “departed this life, by Divine 
Providence, and not otherwise,” ' 
his Majesty not only excused Al- 
bany and Dosgies for their share 
in the arrestment, custody, and 
death of Rothesay, but also “ all 
who had a share with them in this 
matter—namely, arrestors, detain- 
ers, guards, counsellors, and all 
others who afforded them counsel, 
help, or favour, or who carried out 
in whatsoever way their order or 
command ;” the King concluding 
by strictly forbidding all his sub- 
jects, of whatever degree, to de- 
tract, by word or deed, from the 
"ey fame of Albany and Douglas. 

he value of this formal acquittal 
we shall afterwards consider. 

That Rothesay was actually 
starved to death, or at least 
that he suffered foul play at the 
hands of his uncle Albany, is the 
conclusion at which all the lead- 
ing historians of Scotland have 
arrived, from Buchanan to Patrick 
Fraser Tytler. Dr John Hill Bur- 
ton, has not thought it necessary 
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to go into the matter fully. While 
constantly insinuating that the 
Prince was murdered, 3 is content 
to let the question remain partially 
open ; and takes leave of it by dis- 
charging one of those caustic bits 
of raillery which so frequently en- 
liven his pages. “On the whole,” 
he says, in a uP the Re- 
gent’s character, “had Albany held 
a greater place in history, he would 
have afforded excellent material for 
one of those inquirers whose delight 
it is to reverse popular verdicts, by 
proving that some name condemned 
to infamy a to one too great 
and good for the appreciation of 
the ordinary run of mankind.” 

Now, Dr. Burton’s fear that 
Albany’s place in history was not 
great enough to warrant his secur- 
ing a defender of the type indi- 
cated, has not been well founded. 
He has secured a defender even 
in State publication. In the “ In- 
troduction ” to the third volume 
of the Exchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land, the editor, Mr George Bur- 
nett, Lyon King of Ar s, has set 
himself to “reverse the popular 
verdict ” in this case. There is also 
a second defender of the Regent : 
but we propose chiefly to consider , 
first the arguments advanced by 
Mr Burnett; and in so doing, we 
will, to save repetition, give an 
epitome of the chief evidence on 
the subject in its chronological 
order. 


‘‘ Of the writers,” says Mr Burnett, 
‘‘ nearest the time, Wyntoun, a con- 
temporary authority, pathetically la- 
ments the Prince’s untimely end, but 
gives not a hint of his having met 
with foul play ; and at the same time 
extols Albany (who was no longer 
alive when the ‘ Cronykil’ was writ- 
ten’) as a pattern of every quality 








1 * Ab hac luce, divina Providentia, et non aliter, migrasse dinoscitur.” 


* For ‘‘ written” Mr Burnett must surely mean ‘‘ finished.” 


Albany died in 


1419, and Wyntoun’s Chronicle comes to an end in the following year, which 
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that is to be admired in a ruler.”— 
(P. xe.) 


Without entering at this stage 
into the general question of Al- 
bany’s character, we would only 
remark that Wyntoun, in the pas- 
sage referred to, gives Rothesay an 
umblemished character, describing 
him as “sweet and virtuous, young 
and fair,” “honest, able, and aven- 
and” (courteous), and “cunnand in- 
to literature.” As to his death, 
he only says that tke Prince 
“ vielded his soul to his Creator.” 
The passage must have been writ- 
ten when Albany, and probably 
also Robert III., were still alive ; 
the writer’s silence, therefore, as 
to the manner of the Prince’s 
death, need not excite astonish- 
ment. In any case, it is quite 
misleading to infer from Wyn- 
toun’s silence that there were no 
suspicious circumstances attendin 
Rothesay’s death. Indeed, by fol- 
lowing out this negative process 
of reasoning, Mr Burnett might 
even take it upon him to “reverse 
the popular verdict ” respecting the 
darker shades of Rothesay’s char- 
acter, seeing that Wyntoun is also 
entirely silent with regard to them. 

The next contemporary writer 
is Bower, the continuator of For- 
dun’s ‘ Scotichronicon,’ and of him 
Mr Burnett says :— 


‘* Bower, who wrote at a time when 
he could with all safety have charged 
Albany with the crime, says that the 
Prince died of dysentery, and seems to 
treat the rumour of starvation as an 
idle popular tale ; while he, too, gives 
an enumeration of Albany’s virtues 
quite inconsistent with a bel ef in his 
guilt.”—(P. xc.) 


In the account we have already 
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iven of the circumstances attend. 
ing Rothesay’s arrestment,custody, 
and death, Bower is the authority 
principally made use of ; and the 
reader may judge of the general 
impression as to the conduct of 
Albany and his associates which 
that narrative leaves on the mind. 
As to the manner of Rothesay’s 
death, Bower says that the Prince 
was kept in a small chamber, 
under the custody of Wright and 
Selkirk, “until wasted away b 
dysentery, or, as others will have 
it, starvation, he yielded up his 
life.”" There does not seem to be 
here any treatment of the charge 
of starvation as “an idle popular 
tale.” The writer simply states 
the two alternative causes of death 
assigned, without, in so many 
words, indicating his preference 
for the one more than the other. 

But his opinion on the subject 
may be distinctly gathered from 
what he says otherwise. For in- 
stance, after stating the purport 
of the King’s letter to Albany, in 
which his Majesty expresses the 
wish that his son should be arrest- 
ed and kept in custody till, chas- 
tened by the rod of discipline, he 
should come to know himself better, 
Bower significantly adds: “But 
what the King proposed for his 
son’s amendment, turned out to 
his injury.”* Why “injury,” if 
the writer was convinced that the 
Prince died of disease, and that no 
foul play had been practised against 
him consequent upon the King’s 
letter of advice? It was not neces- 
sary toRothesay’s taking dysentery 
that he should first be arrested and 
a in confinement. He might 
nave fallen ill of such a complaint 





in all probability was shortly before the time of his own death. 
meant that he composed his immense versified history in these few months. 

1 «* Donec dyssenteria, sive ut alii volunt fame, tabefactus, finem vitee debit.” 
—Bower’s Scotichronicon, lib. 15, cap. 12. 

? “Sed quod rex proposuit ad filii emendam, tendit ei ad noxam.”—Jbid. 


It cannot be 
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in his own palace, and died of it 
whether his father had advised his 
arrest or not. Except in view of 
ultimate foul play, the word has 
no meaning. 

Again, it is Bower who tells the 
suggestive story of the proposal 
which Ramorgny made to the 
Prince, as to apprehending and 
making away with the Duke of 
Albany, and the Prince’s ab- 
solute refusal to listen to so crim- 
inal a proposal ; whereupon Ram- 
orgny, “blinded,” says Bower, “ by 
the blackness of his own malice,” 
urged the Duke of Albany “to 
commit the same offence by his 
nephew, the Duke of Rothesay, 
otherwise, without doubt, as he 
asserted, the Duke of Rothesay 
would make an end of him.” Are 
these the words of a writer who 
had “no belief in Albany’s guilt”? 
Is it not, rather, impossible to read 
these words, mein, ere the dark 
motives of the man engaged in the 
conspiracy, and the ignominy with 
which, according to this same 
writer, they treated the young 
Prince the moment his person 
was in their power, and not see 
Murper writ large all over the 
page ? 

ut, later on in his Chronicle, 
Bower takes occasion to speak 
out still more decidedly. We 
have already stated that Walter 
Stewart, afterwards Earl of Athole, 
was one of Albany’s associates in 
his designs against Rothesay ; that 
in 1424 he sat on the assize which 
condemned to death Murdach 
second Duke of Albany, and his 
two sons; and that in 1436 he 
was himself the chief conspirator 
for the assassination of James I. 
Referring to these events, and to 
Athole’s life-long antipathy  to- 
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wards all whose superior claims 
debarred him from the throne, 
Bower says: “He | pgs: was 
the promoter, and mover, and 
principal adviser for the destruc- 
tion of the Duke of Rothesay, 
as well as of Murdach Duke of 
Albany, and the two sons of the 
same.”’ One would think there 
was no ambiguity here. And 
et Mr Burnett is bold enough, 
y leaving out the concluding part 
of the sentence which refers to the 
second Albany and his sons, to 
“ suppose ” that- Bower, in using 
these words, can “ mean no more,” 
as regards Rothesay’s death, “than 
that Athole, for his own ends, had 
advised the resort to restraint 
which had so unfortunate a re- 
sult.” But how does such a dis- 
tortion of the passage look when 
we retain the clause which fol- 
lows the words “ Duke of Rothe- 
say,” and which Mr Burnett so 
strangely cuts eut? Does his 
“supposed ” interpretation of the ~ 
meaning of the passage apply to 
Murdach Duke of Albany, and 
his sons, as well as to Rothesay ? 
If so, was their execution on the 
Heading Hill at Stirling likewise 
nothing more than the “unfor- 
tunate result” of a “resort to 
restraint”? The thing is not 
worth discussion. Had Mr Bur- 
nett given Bower’s passage in full, 
the gloss he puts upon it would 
have been self-evident. A case 
must be very weak, the defence 
of which necessitates such palter- 
ing with such language. 

e next contemporary author- 
ity is the author of the ‘Liber 
Pluscardensis.’ But before refer- 
ing to him, Mr Burnett cites the 
compiler of the ‘ Extracta e Variis 
Cronicis Scocie’ (who copies Bow- 





‘“Propter quod, ut postea ad notitiam devenit, auctor et instinctor fuit ac 
consiliarius preecipuus ad perdendum ducem Rothsaiz, necnon ducem Albanize 
Murdacum, et ejusdem binos filios.”—Bower’s Scotichronicon, lib. 16, cap. 27. 
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er’s words) as “seeming also to 
be a disbeliever in the story” of 
Rothesay’s starvation. But why 
does he thrust this authority in 
between Bower and the Book of 
Pluscarden? The compiler of the 
Extracta lived late enough to 
chronicle the death of James IV. 
at Flodden, 111 years after Rothe- 
say’s death. If Mr Burnett was 
aware of this, he ought to have 
mentioned him along with the 
later historians Major and Boece. 
As it stands, the citation gives to 
the compiler’s testimony the air of 
contemporary evidence, which of 
course it is not. 

But to return to the ‘Liber 
Pluscardensis.’, This is an anony- 
mous chronicle ; and whoever the 
author of it may have been, he 
was the contemporary of Wyntoun 
and Bower; for he was man-grown 
and in the Scottish service in 
France between 1420 and 1430, 
and tells us himself that he knew 
Joan of Arc personally, and was 
pees at her execution in the 
ast-mentioned year. He was a 
cleric, and, at the suggestion of 
the “reigning Abbot of Dunferm- 
line, prepared an abridgment of 
Fordun’s ‘Scotichronicon.’? This 
abridgment forms the earlier por- 
tion of his book ; but, like Bower, 
he continues the history from 
where Fordun leaves off, and brings 
it down to the death of James I. 
In the prologue to his work, and re- 
ferring to this later and more in- 
dependent portion of his narrative, 
he states that he intends, “the grace 
of the Holy Ghost working with 
him,” to “ wind up ultimately b 
sifting and collecting, as best 
might, facts happening in our own 
time.” In all the main facts as to 
Rothesay’s arrestment and cus- 


tody, he agrees with Bower ; but 
gives the additional information, 
that at the Council at Culross Al 
bany and Douglas determined upon 
Rothesay’s death, which he affirms 
was by starvation. 

Mr Burnett, without quoting 
from the Book of Pluscarden, ad. 
mits that its author “unequivocally 
asserts that the Prince was starved 
to death.” There are three refer- 
ences in the Book to the subject, 
In mentioning the birth of Rothe. 
say under the year assigned, the 
writer says: ‘The same year was 
born David Duke of Rothesay, 
who was afterwards starved to 
death by his uncle, Robert Duke 
of Albany.” Then, in_ narrating 
what res place after Rothesay’s 
apprehension, his words are : “ He 
[Rothesay] was taken to Falkland, 
cruelly thrust into prison, and there 
starved to death.” Finally, he has 
a passage in his account of the 
Earl of Athole’s share in the as- 
sassination of James [., which 
iy men f corroborates the passage 
in Bower which Mr Burnett en- 
deavors to explain away. “This 
[James’s assassination] was the 
work of that old serpent and an- 
cient of evil days, the above-men- 
tioned Earl of Athole, who had for 
a long while been craftily aspiring 
to the crown, and who was the 
chief adviser in the destroying of 
Murdach Duke of Albany, and his 
sons, as well as of the Duke of 
Rothesay, to the end that he, a 
seeming innocent lamb, having got 
them out of the way by the crime 
of others, might the more readily 
reach the topmost pinnacle of 
power.” Mr Burnett is not able 
—at least he makes no attempt— 
to explain away the statements of 
this author.’ 





IThe passages quoted from the ‘ Liber Pluscardensis ’(‘Historians of Scotland’ 
Series) will be found respectively at pp. 238, 258, and 289 of vol. ii. (Skene’s 


translation). 
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It seems to us that the weight 
of this testimony, taken in con- 
junction with what Bower has said, 
goes to justify the conclusion that 
the belief of Albany’s contempo- 
raries was that he had been guilty 
of his nephew's death. The mere 
fact that these writers give him, as 
regards his general administration 
of national affairs, a good character, 
is not sufficient to shake this con- 
clusion. That they should have 
done so is quite consistent with 
historical analogy; for the ve 
writers who give in fullest and 
darkest detail the story of Mac- 
beth’s assassination of Duncan de- 
scribe the usurper, nevertheless, as 
having been an excellent king, and 
credit him with having given the 
nation an excellent code of: laws. 

The last two historians to whom 
Mr Burnett refers are Major and 
Boece ; but they wrote a hundred 
years after Albany’s time. Major 
has only a few words on Rothesay’s 
death, and, according to the editor 
of the Exchequer Rolls, “ he hints, 
rather than asserts, that Rothesay 
was murdered.” His hint, how- 
ever, is very conclusive as to his 
opinion. He statesthat the Duke, 
soon after his arrestment, ended 
his days in the Tower of Falkland. 
Thereupon, in a melancholy tone, 
and evidently in allusion to Rothe- 
say’s too numerous affaires du 
ceur, he exclaims, “ Behold how 
dangerous a thing it is to make 
sport of the daughters and sisters 
of princes !” 

It is Boece, as is well known, 
who tells the story of the two 
women who, having discovered the 
dungeon in which Rothesay was 
being slowly starved to death, took 
measures at the risk of their lives 
to relieve him in his agony. The 
one of them, he says, “let meal 
fall down through’ the lofts of 
the tower,” while the other “ gave 
him milk from her breast through 
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a long reed.” But they were suc- 
cessively discovered, and death was 
in each case the penalty of their 
kindness. It will be remembered 
to what fine dramatic purpose Scott 
has turned this affecting incident 
in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth.’ But 
Mr Burnett has no patience with 
it; and the mere mention of 
Boecé’s name causes him to break 
out into an eruption of footnotes, 
in which certain sneers are dis- 
charged at the “ romancist,” as he 
calls Sir Walter, as well as at Mr 
Hepworth Dixon. We are not 
concerned, in this instance, either 
to attack or to defend Boece, and 
are quite willing to accept the 
story asa parable. But the para- 
ble is a very beautiful one withal, 
and adds a bit of pure gold to 
the moral capital of human nature. 
We wonder what father would not 
like to teach it to his daughters, 
with its sublime lesson of womanl 
oom. sympathy, and self-sacri- 
ce. It may be worse than noth- 
ing in Mr Burnett’s eyes; but, 
whether true or not, to us it af- 
fords a touching inculcation of 
Scott’s apostrophe to Woman— 


‘When pain and anguish wring the 
brow, 
A ministering angel, thou!” 
Mr Burnett’s conclusion on the 
whole matter in dispute is this :— 


‘Tt must be allowed that the 
belief so generally expressed in later 
times, that the Duke of Rothesay 
was murdered, rests rather on a gen- 
eral impression regarding Albany’s 
character, than on anything like direct 
evidence.” 


We do not understand what he 
can mean by speaking of this belief 
as “generally expressed in later 
times,” seeing that he himself has 
referred to the Book of Pluscarden, 
in which the charge of starvation 
is stated more than once, and the 
author of which book was a younger 
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contemporary of Albany himself. 
Neither do we know what Mr Bur- 
nett here means by “direct evi- 
dence.” When a person commits 
a crime of the nature of that which 
we are considering, he does not 
usually call upon all the world to 
behold its perpetration ; hence the 
proof of such crimes must rest 
upon evidence which is largely 
circumstantial. This principle is 
the merest commonplace of crimi- 
nal investigation. If “direct evi- 
dence,” in the ordinary sense, were 
required in these cases, then almost 
every person who has been exe- 
cuted within the present century 
would be held by Mr Burnett to 
have been innocent. 

Before closing this part of the 
discussion, we canot help expressing 
the opinion that it is unfortunate 
that State publications such as the 
Exchequer Rolls—intended to pro- 
vide the public with original mate- 
rials for historical study—should 
be turned into mediums for the 
ventilation of personal crotchets or 
preconceived opinions. Mr Bur- 
nett is without doubt excellently 
qualified by official experience and 
technical knowledge to edit these 
Rolls ; but we would submit that 
if “Introductions” to these vol- 
umes are to be written at all, they 
should be confined to pointing out 
the more important documents or 
entries which the volumes ma 
contain, leaving those who consult 
them to draw their own conclusions. 
It so happens that in the whole of 
the passages above quoted from 
Mr Burnett’s disquisition on the 
death of Rothesay, he does not re- 
quire to make a single reference 
to anything contained in the volume 
which he edits ; his references, on 
the other hand, being to historical 
works quite accessible to every one. 
We fail, indeed, to see any reason 
for his touching upon the subject 
at all. An editor of such volumes 
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is expected to have a fair knowl- 
edge of Scottish history ; but there 
is no call that he should set up for 
being omniscient, and so putting 
everybody right on every possible 
sort of question. 

In proceeding to consider the 
arguments for the innocence of 
Albany put forward by his second 
defender, we have no such com- 
plaint to make as to the place where 
this defence is set up. It occurs 
precisely where one would have 
pee ag a consideration of the 
subject to have been found—name- 
ly, in‘ The Red Book of Menteith,” 
by Mr William Fraser—a work 
dealing with the history of a family 
with which the Duke of Albany 
was connected. While differing 
entirely from the conclusion to 
which Mr Fraser has arrived on 
the subject of Albany’s guilt, it 
gives us pleasure to acknowledge 
the immense indebtedness which 
all students of Scottish history owe, 
and must ever owe, to Mr Peiser 
Through the medium of his pri- 
vately printed family histories, he 
has rendered accessible to historical 
inquirers a vast amount of original 
materials for the study of Scottish 
posta the value of. which can 
scarcely be overestimated. If, 
then, we differ from his views on 
this occasion, it is from no want 
of respect for his great historical 
abilities, but pra because we 
think he has not sufficiently taken 
into account the various factors in 
the discussion which must be reck- 
oned up together before arriving 
at a conclusion. His argument is 
of some length, but the main points 
of it may be readily extracted. 

Mr Burnett, in his defence ‘of 


Albany, makes no reference to the 
formal acquittal which that noble- 
man and his associates received 
from the King; but this, Mr Fraser, 
on the other hand, with the dex- 
terity of a practised historical ex- 
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onent, immediately seizes upon as 
bis point de resistance. He says: 

‘The grave charge [against Albany] 
is not only not proven, but the case is 
long since a res judicata, having been 
decided after a formal trial by the 
highest court of the nation, by whom 
the accused was openly acquitted.” — 
(Red Book of Menteith, i. 174.) 


The terms of this argument ap- 
pear to us to be somewhat over- 
charged. Historically speaking, 
the case is by no means a res judi- 
cata ; and speaking legally, there 
never was any “ trial” in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. At the 
Parliamentary inquiry, as we have 
already seen, no evidence was led, 
and not a word of what passed in 
private between the King and the 
accused ‘was divulged to the Parlia- 
ment or embodied in the instru- 
ment of acquittal. That instru- 
ment may not improperly be re- 
garded as due to the arbitrary act 
of the King, who, old and infirm, 
could not fail to foresee the ruinous 
results to himself and his family of 
any action that might draw him 
into assuming a hostile attitude 
towards two noblemen of such 
power as Albany and Douglas. 
The instrument, moreover, proves 
either too muchor too little. Lord 
Hailes, who was the first to print 
the document, saw this at a glance. 
, He says (the italics are his): “It 
appeared that the Prince of Scot- 
land ‘departed this life, through 
Divine Providence, and not other- 
wise.’ The reader,” he adds, “ will 
determine as to the import of 
this phrase. If by it a natural 
death was intended, the circum- 
locution seems strange and affect- 
ed.” And again, he says: “The 
Duke of Albany and the Earl of 
Douglas obtained a remission in 
terms as ample as if they had actu- 
ally murdered the Prince.” John 
Hill Burton, while not committing 
himself wholly to either view of 
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the question, states that the Par- 
liamentary inquiry was “not in 
the shape of a trial for a crime, 
but of an inquiry for the sake of 
clearing up doubts and rumours ; ” 
and expresses the opinion that 
“the conclusion is set forth in an 
equivocal form tending to strength- 
en suspicion.” 

The terms of the instrument are 
such that any one reading it must 
feel impelled to ask a number of 
questions, and every such question 
implies doubt. If the Prince ac- 
tually died of dysentery, or other 
disease, in the course of nature, 
why not have named the disease ? 
And if death was caused, not by 
crime, but by disease, why did 
those concerned therewith seek so 
elaborate a form of immunity from | 
the consequences of a crime which 
they never committed? Again, 
the arrestment of the Prince was 
effected under the King’s own man- 
date: wherefore, then, arose the 
necessity for asking from him an 
official pardon for executing his 
own decree ? And why, unless for 
the purpose of stifling local in- 
quiry, was this pardon extended, 
not only to the two noblemen prin- 
cipally implicated, but to all and 
everybody, high and low, male and 
female, who had any, even the 
remotest, connection with the 
Prince’s captivity and death ? 

Mr Fraser thinks it is throwing 
discredit on the Scottish nobility 
of the time to insinuate that they 
tacitly allowed themselves to be 
made parties to the exculpation 
of Albany and Douglas from the 
consequences of such a crime as 
that rumoured against them, unless ~ 
satisfied that the two noblemen 
were innocent. But can Mr Fraser 
mention any nobleman of the period, 
outside the circle of those impli- 
cated, who would have dared to 
oppose Albany and his associates 
in this matter? Or can he not 
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recall any other “ acquittal ” which 
might, in his view, be held as 
equally discrediting the Scottish 
nobility? Has he forgotten the 
murder of Darnley, and the sham 
trial and acquittal of Bothwell in 
connection therewith ? And would 
he, or any other writer of history, 
dare to hold that, because Bothwell 
on that occasion received a formal 
discharge from the accusation 
against him, as Albany did on that 
other occasion, that therefore the 
question whether Bothwell was in- 
nocent or guilty of the death of 
Darnley, is a res judicata, and no 
longer to be made a question in 
history ? Mr Fraser must give the 
above instrument fresh considera- 
tion, and in doing so remember 
what Cosmo Innes has said, that 
“State papers, even Acts of Par- 
liament, may deceive—may be coin- 
ed for the purpose of deceiving.” 
In dealing with the question of 
Albany’s guilt or innocence, Mr 
Fraser fails to take sufficiently into 
account the intense personal ambi- 
tion of the man. The weakness of 
his brother the King had probably 
tended greatly to strengthen this 
passion in Albany, as the latter was 
thus left in the practical govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and for many 
years had possessed all but the 
name of king. In later years, when 
regent during the imprisonment of 
James I. in England, Albany, as 
is well known, issued charters, not, 
as was invariably the case in other 
regencies, in the name of the sov- 
ereign, but in that of “ Robert, 
Duke of Albany, Earl of Fife and 
Menteith.” Instead, also, of dat- 
ing these charters by the year of 
the King’s reign, as was likewise 
the invariable custom, he dated 
them in the year of his own regency. 
Again, seven years after Rothe- 


say’s death, he entered into a 
lengthy bond, a compact with his 
confederate the Earl of Douglas, in 
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which they undertake to give mu- 
tual support to each other. Cer- 
tain provision in the document 
turning upon the contingency— 
“gif it happens the said lord the 
Duke to grow in time to come to 
the estate of king.” This bold 
indication of the direction whither 
his ambition tended, was given 
while the young king James was 
lying prisoner in England, from 
which imprisonment he was not re. 
leased till after Albany’s death. In- 
to the question of how far Albany 
contributed to retard that prince’s 
freedom, we cannot enter; but a 
very slight knowledge of human 
nature suffices to read the obvious 
lesson, that a man who could imi- 
tate sovereignty to the degree we 
have just indicated, and provide in 
awritten instrument for his chances 
of becoming a sovereign in reality, 
would not be disturbed by any 
very gnawing desire to have one 
back in Scotland who should super- 
sede him in his high office. In the 
matter, therefore, of his relation to 
Rothesay’s death, there is quite 
sufficient motive to be found for 
the committal of the crime, when 
we remember the rank, the ambi- 
tion, and the opportunities of the 
man who is principally charged 
with it. 

Having dealt with Mr Fraser’s 
main argument, let us look at afew 
of his minor considerations. He 
says, like his coadjutor, Mr Burnett, 
that “the Duke of Albany has 
been ostentatiously charged by cer- 
tain modern historians with the 
murder of his nephew.” Why all 
this persistent pressing of the case 
as against “modern” historians? 
We Gee seen that Bower, who.was 
a contemporary writer, sets down 
starvation as one of the reputed 
causes of Rothesay’s death, and 
elsewhere speaks of the plot as for 
Rothesay’s “ destruction” ; while 
another contemporary, the author 
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‘of the Book of Pluscarden (which 
Book, by the way, Mr Fraser does 
not refer to in the matter), gives 
currency to the charge in plain set 
terms. Both of these writers lived 
while Albany himself was alive : 
are such to be cited as “ modern” 
historians ? 

Again, he says :— 


‘‘The death of the Prince is stated 
in an authoritative document as en- 
tirely owing to natural causes ; while 
the only historian of the age who 
notices with any detail the circum- 
stances of his death, states that dysen- 
tery was the cause.”—(P. 174). 


The “authoritative document” re- 
ferred to in the first part of this sen- 
tence being nothing more than the 
instrument of acquittal which we 
have already considered, does not 
require further comment here. But 
the concluding half of the sen- 
tence calls for remark. We presume 
that when Mr Fraser speaks of 
“the only historian of the age who 
notices with any detail the circum- 
stances of Rothesay’s death,” he 
refers to Bower. But we have 
seen more than once that Bower is 
certainly not the “ only” historian 
of the age who notices the death 
in detail ; neither does he say a 
readers might imply from Mr 
Fraser’s words) that the only re- 
puted cause of death was dysen- 
tery. He says, “dysentery, or, 
as others will have it, starvation.” 
It is difficult to know how to deal 
with such loose references to his- 
torical authorities. 

When, in the course of his nar- 
rative, Mr Fraser first mentions 
Rothesay as having died of dysen- 
tery, he adds :— 


“The disease of dysentery, which 
was the reputed cause of Rothesay’s 
death, became very prevalent towards 
the end of the regency of Duke Robert, 
and in the beginning of the regency 
of his son Duke Mu 


ach. ... Many 
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persons of all ranks were cut off by 
that fatal malady.”—(P. 173.) 


It is not easy to see why this 
information should be given where 
it is, unless as tending to influence 
the reader’s mind in a particular 
direction ; for the period of the 
two regencies referred to was 


1419-20, eighteen years after 
king eath. e unfortu- 
nate Duke could hardly have been 


affected by that epidemic. 


‘*Contemporary historians,” says 
Mr Fraser again, ‘‘not only do not 
accuse Albany of the murder of 
Rothesay, but give him a very flatter- 
ing character. . . . Indeed, all the 
romance which novelists, founding 
upon the fables of Boece, have woven 
round the untimely death of this ill- 
fated Prince, vanish before the light 
furnished by the legal evidence bear- 
ing upon the case, as well as the tes- 
timony of contemporary historians.” 
—(P. 175, 176.) 


We have already seen that there 
is no “legal evidence,” properly 
speaking, to fall back upon in the 
case ; and we have also seen that 
Boece is not the historian respon- 
sible for originating the story of 
Rothesay’s having been murdered ; 
but who are the “contemporary 
historians” that bear testimony to 
the innocence of Albany? Not 
Wyntoun; for Wyntoun is entirely 
silent on the subject. Not Bower ; 
for he distinctly mentions the 
alternative cause of death as being 
starvation, and speaks, moreover, 
of Rothgegay as having been “ de- 
stroyed.” Not the author of the 
Book of Pluscarden ; for he states 
in detail the whole course of cruelty 
perpetrated upon the Prince, and 
expressly charges Albany with the 
guilt of it. ho, then, are the 
“contemporary historians” that 

ive evidence in defence? They 
© not exist. 

There is only one other argu- 
ment requiring notice, and with 
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it we will draw our consideration 
of the caseto aclose. Mr Fraser 
says :-— 

‘ There is not a shadow of anything 
like proof to show that Albany was 
guilty of such a crime; none of the 
attendant circumstances can be legiti- 
mately construed as pointing to his 
guilt. Albany did but his duty to his 
yaw i his King, and the Prince 
himself, by putting him under the re- 
straint which his own father author- 
ised.”—(Pp. 177, 178.) 


We have seen what the “at- 
tendant circumstances” which Mr 
Fraser here speaks of were, and we 
would like to know if any single one 
of them can be selected as not point- 
ing to Albany’s guilt. If what we 
have already described was Al- 
py way of doing his duty by 
the Prince, he had a way of doing 
it that was most unfortunate for 
his own reputation. If none of the 
“attendant circumstances” point 
to his guilt, where was the need 
for the Parliamentary inquiry into 
his proceedings? If Albany had 
had no sinister end in view, wh 
did he leave the Prince to peris 
under such rough hands as those of 
Wright and Selkirk? Admitting 
that Rothesay was suffering from 
dysentery or other disease, why 
was he not lodged in apartments 
suited to his rank and state of 
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health, and accessible to reputable 
witnesses, whose evidence could, 
if need were, come before Parlia- 
ment ? Where, too, were the physi- 
cians one would have expected the 
affectionate uncle to have called to 
the bedside of his erring yet suffer- 
ing relative? The house was Al- 
bany’s own. He could have made 
his own arrangements. If his 
nephew was really ill, and if Al- 
bany had been solicitous that no 
stain should attach to his honour 
as the custodian of Scotland’s heir- 
apparent, he might have adopted 
such measures as would have secur- 
ed for himself,in any event,the rep- 
utation of clean hands. Instead of 
that, we find Rothesay, from the 
first moment that he comes into 
Albany’s custody, subjected to the 
most insulting and ignominious 
treatment — treatment which we 
cannot conceive that Albany and 
his associates would have dared to 
put upon the Prince if they had 
not beforehand determined that he 
should not live to retaliate. On 
the whole, and looked at broadly, 
was the conduct of Albany towards 
the Prince like that of a man who 
wished to save and reform a friend? 
or was it not rather like that of one 
who had set himself, with wicked : 
and implacable resolve, to get rid 
of a victim? 
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BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


Wuen Yokohama was first 
opened to European trade in 1859, 
there arrived one fine day in one 
of the earliest steamers from Shang- 
hai a tall, slim, young Irishman, 
with fair hair and bright blue 
eyes. While the boats were being 
got ready to land the passengers, 
he stood on deck whistling, and 
gazing attentively at the little 
town lying in a crescent before 
him, which looked at_ that 
time more. like a fishing village 
than the emporium of the newly 
opened commerce between Europe 
and Japan. At some little dis- 
tance from the landing-place the 
traveller noted a wooden building, 
over which the English flag was 
waving. He took particular no- 
tice of this spot ; and on jumping 
ashore a few minutes later, went 
straight to the British Consulate— 
for that was the edifice in ques- 
tion—without asking the way of 
anybody. Indeed the oldest resi- 
dent in Yokohama could not have 
shown more topographical self- 
reliance than the new-comer. 

A burly servitor was standing at 
the door of the official residence. 

“Consul at home?” asked the 
fresh arrival, with the slightest 
possible movement of the head, and 
pointing towards the open door. 

The officer seemed shocked at 
the familiarity with which his su- 
perior was spoken of, and replied 
with serious dignity— 

“Mr Robert Mitchell, her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul for Japan, is in his 
office.” 

The traveller, upon whom this 
reprimand did not seem to make 
the very slightest impression, pro- 
ceeded to enter the building ; but 





the constable, barring his entrance 
gruffly said— 

“ Your card, sir, if you please !” 

The stranger looked at this 

ompous representative of the Eng- 
ish police in Japan with some 
astonishment, but at once handed 
him the card with a quiet smile, 
saying— 

“Very well; here it is.” 

The man went in without say- 
ing another word, and returning 
immediately, pointed to a door, 
and invited the stranger to enter. 
The traveller, without hesitation, 
turned the handle, and with a firm 
step entered a large well-lighted 
room, where a handsome youn 
Englishman sat enthroned behind 
a big ledger-looking book. - Wait- 
ing a few seconds, and seeing that 
no notice was taken of him, the 
new-comer at last approached the 
desk and said, in a rather loud but 
agreeable voice— 

“T have come here to register 
myself in the hooks of the Con- 
sulate as a British subject,” at the 
same time handing the Consul his 
passport. 

“You arrived to-day?” asked 
the commercial representative of 
his country. 

“Ten minutes ago.” 

“In the Cadiz, Captain M‘Gre- 
gor?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did the steamer bring the 
mails ?” 

“Yes.” 

“To whom is she consigned ?” 

“To Dana & Co.” 

The Consul had meanwhile ex- 
amined the passport, and finding it 
satisfactory, copied the following 
entry from the official document 
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into the open register before him : 
“Thomas Ashbourne—British sub- 
ject—Dublin, Ireland—civil en- 
gineer.” 

He then wrote on the passport 
in large figures, with red ink, the 
number 13, and returned it to its 
owner, 

The new arrival looked at it 
carefully, shook his head, elevated 
his eyebrows, and stared again and 
again at the ominous figure. There 
was something comically familiar 
in his attitude, but her Majesty’s 
Consul for Japan, who in those 
days was considered a personage 
of very great importance, did not 
seem at all inclined to place him- 
self with Mr Ashbourne on the 
footing of equality apparently so- 
licited. He contented himself, 
therefore, by saying— 

“The fee, sir, is five dollars, if 
you please.” Ashbourne handed 
over the sum, and addressing the 
Consul in an altered tone of the 
strictest formality, said— 


“May I take the liberty of ask- cats 


ing you, sir, what is the meaning 
of that large number ‘13’ which 
you have just written so beauti- 
fully in red ink on my passport ?” 

“Oh, that signifies your entry 
in the consular register.” 

« Ahem !” murmured Ashbourne 
with a thoughtful air; “then I 
must tell you, Mr Consul, that I 
have drawn a confoundedly bad 
number.” 

“Well, somebody had to draw 
it.” 

“Yes, of course ; and somebody 
will be drowned this year, and 
somebody must also be hanged 
this year. . . I don’t like that 


number ‘13.’ I consider it the 
very worst in the whole system of 
figures! But that is the well-de- 
served reward for being too for- 
ward. Why on earth did I make 
a bet with myself, that without 
asking my way of anybody, I would 


be the first of all the passengers 
on board the Cadiz to call on 
the English Consul? Had I 
joined my fellow-travellers, [ 
should only have been registered 
five minutes later, and then per- 
haps another might have drawn 
this unlucky number—and wel- 
come to it, as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“A very unchristian remark,” 
interposed the Consul, forgetting 
for a moment his official di ity 
so far as to address a guileless 
traveller ina semi-familiar manner, 

“ Come, now, I don’t see that 
at all, Mr Consul. Some misfor- 
tune must take place in this 
wretched world, but everybody 
has a right to wish that he should 
be exempted from it. For my own 
part I am quite willing to leave 
the whole sum of misery that is 
daily endured on our planet to 
any one of my fellows. But look, 
there come three of them now. 
. I will detain you no longer. 
Ihave the honour, Mr. Con- 
sul, . . . ” and he concluded by 
bowing himself out of the august 
presence of her Majesty’s commer- 
cial representative in j. apan. 

The three gentlemen who now 
entered were English merchants, 
who, without uttering one unnec- 
essary word, got themselves regis- 
tered under the numbers 14, 15, 
and 16, as Mr M‘Bean from Glas- 
gow, Mr Haslett from Manchester, 
and Mr West from London. Then 
leaving the Consulate, these three 
travellers—who, during the long 
pre from Shanghai to Yoko- 

ama, had become well acquainted 
with each other—made off in the 
direction of the foreign settlement. 
When about a hundred paces on 
their way they met a young man, 
who silently saluted them without 
moving a muscle of his pale face, 
and whose cold recognition they 
returned in the same manner. The 
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man having passed, M‘Bean re- 
marked— E 

“ A strange and mysterious fel- 
low this Jervis. I can’t say that 
I have taken a great liking to 
him.” 

“Nor I,” said West and Haslett 
jn succession. — 

The stranger, in truth, could not 
boast of a prepossessing exterior, 
though it would have been difficult 
to define the displeasing elements 
in him. He was tall, slim, and 
well built, with a light quick step ; 
and in his movements there was 
something stealthy and elastic, like 
the gait of a cat. His smooth- 
combed hair was of a deep black 
hue, in remarkable contrast with 
his clear northern complexion are 
bright grey eyes. is sharp 
saiieed” teathites showed a bold 
and noble profile ; but looking full 
at that smooth-shaven face and 
high narrow forehead, the observer 
could not help remarking the pro- 
minent cheek-bones, the large 
mouth with thin firmly closed lips, 
the heavy jaw and broad chin, 
which gave to the whole visage an 
appearance of great energy, com- 
bined with coldness and reserve. 

On Mr Jervis entering the Con- 
sul’s office he found that dignitary 
again deeply lost in the study of 
the big book aforesaid ; so he wait- 
ed in patience, motionless, until 
it should please the consequential 
man of affairs to take notice of his 
presence. At last her Majesty’s 
representative slowly raised his 
eyes, and in a very formal manner 
begged to know in what way he 
could be of service to his visitor. 
Jervis made the same reply as the 
travelling trio had done a few 
minutes previously. He was an 
English merchant, he said, and 
wished to settle in Yokohama. 

“ Your pesepor’ ange 

This carefully folded document 
was taken from a large leather 
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pocket-book and handed to the 
Consul. Now Mr Jervis must 
have been a great traveller, for 
his passport was covered with the 
official stamps of most countries. 
“Jervis?. . . Jervis?” pensivel 
murmured the Consul to himself. 
Then lifting his eyes from the 
paper and carefully scrutinising 
1is visitor for several seconds— 
“ Ahem!” he observed, “I knew 
a gentleman of your name in 
Singapore,— James Jervis,— yes ; 
exactly your name. _ I recollect 
him well—very well ; he used to 
be known familiarly as ‘J. J.’ in 
the foreign community. May have 
been a relative of yours?” 
“ No, sir,” was the curt response. 
“T wonder,” continued the Con- 
sul, unbending somewhat, “ what 
has become of ‘J. J.’ He was a 
restless fellow, drank a great deal, 
gambled, .... and I am afraid 
must, have come to a bad end.” 
Mr Jervis made a slight signi- 
ficant movement, as if to say that 
all this did not interest him in the 
least ; and then the Consul, who 
seemed to be sorry for having so 
far forgotten his dignity as to enter 
into something like a private con- 
versation with a pure stranger, 
closed the interview by remarking 
in his habitual dry, official tone— 
“The fee is five dollars, please.” 
This amount was paid, and the 
new-comer left the room. Out- 
side, and with his back to the con- 
stable, who kept looking at his 
retreating form, he stood for a 
moment lost in deep thought. He 
pensively stroked his massive chin, 
and an expression of uneasiness 
mingled with sadness, which gave 
a softer. expression to his severe 
countenance, came over him. Then, 
sighing deeply, he murmured to 
himself—“ Forward !” and walking 
with long regular steps, he followed 
his travelling companions towards 
the foreign settlement. 
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II, 


Six months had gone by since 
Ashbourne and Jervis arrived in 
Japan. Their fellow - travellers, 
West, Haslett, and M‘Bean, fell 
into a quiet, humdrum kind 
of life in Yokohama; but the 
two former, by dint of superior 
energy and ambition, had risen to 
prominent positions in the little 
foreign colony which, at the be- 
ginning of 1860, counted about 
two hundred members, the major- 
ity by far being Englishmen and 
Americans. They were all mostly 
young men, so that Ashbourne 
and Jervis, who were both about 
twenty-eight or thirty years old, 
ranked among the seniors of the 
society. Fond of pleasure and 
eager for activity, they displayed 
unceasing zeal to make a purse as 
quickly as possible; at thesame time 
they were always ready to court 
danger and adventure, for which, 
indeed, in those days there was 
plenty of scope. 

Life in Japan was not very safe 
at that time. Within a few 
months several foreigners had been 
attacked and murdered by the 
natives, who looked with fear and 
hatred upon alien intruders. But 
this did not prevent the foreigners 
from making long-excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Yokohama, with 
no other purpose than to have a 
good ride, or see something new, 
and discover some picturesque spot 
unknown to the other members of 
their community. The incidents 
of these exploratory tours were 
then detailed in the evening at the 
club, with more or less romantic 
embellishment ; and if ‘anything 
beautiful or remarkable were re- 
ported, the stay-at-home spirits 
would make arrangements for emu- 
lating the enterprise of their com- 
panions, and on the following da 
a small company of gay young fel- 


lows would set out to view the 
newly discovered country. These 
excursions, however, were never 
without danger. Many of the na- 
tives looked with intense hatred 
upon the tall white-faced men who, 
laughing and singing, swaggered 
through their streets, boldly in- 
truded into the silence of their 
temples and their peaceful homes, 
and displayed manners which in- 
spired their women and children 
with fear. But the strangers took 
little heed of this. With heavy 
riding-whips in their hands. and 
revolvers in their belts, two or 
three of them scrupled not to enter 
a thickly populated village and 
curiously examine everything that 
attracted their attention, ready at 
any moment to defend their lives 


against overwhelming odds, or fly © 


on their swift Japanese ponies 
from any outbreak of the furious 
inhabitants. The only caution 
ever observed was that they ‘care- 
fully rode in the middle of the 
road, the better to scrutinise men 
and things right and left of them. 
These excursions, too, were very 
frequently repeated, as the danger 
connected with them had a power- 
ful charm for the youthful Hot- 
spurs ; and nobody wanted to re- 
main behind the other. 

Now, among all these young ad- 
venturers, Ashbourne and Jervis 
probably stood in highest repute, 
for to them were due more inter- 
esting expeditions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yokohama than to 
any other members of the com- 
munity. The former, in particu- 
lar, had gained a wide popularity 
by his good temper and affection- 
ate disposition. He was known 
by the nickname of Djusanban, 
which is Japanese for “13,” be- 
cause he was patie complain- 
ing about his great and unmerited 
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misfortune in drawing that odd 
and ominous number. 

“ Look you,” he used to say, with 
a face which made it difficult to 
determine whether he was in jest 
or earnest, “ you will see that some- 
thing unlucky will happen to me 
before I leave here.” Certainly in 
his own profession he was rather 
unfortunate. The Japanese did 
not seem much inclined to employ 
him in his proper ye werd as engi- 
neer ; and as he neither had means 
nor inclination to engage in busi- 
ness, he had established a news- 
paper called ‘The Japan Sun,’ the 
first English journal ever published 
in Yokohama. True it is that 
this enterprising organ was only 
issued in an edition of two hundred 
copies ; but the high rates of sub- 
scription and advertising brought 
to the sole proprietor a comfort- 
able little income, which enabled 
him to live and keep a horse and 
the usual five servants—to wit, 
a comprador or cashier, a kotzhoi 
or valet, a momban or porter, a 
betto or groom, and a kuli or man- 
of-all-work. Besides this, Mr 
Ashbourne, as proprietor of the 
light-diffusing ‘Sun,’ had become 
a very influential kind of person, 
acting, so to speak, as a connect- 
ing link between the Government 
officials and the business men. 

Mr Jervis, on the other hand, 
owed the position he enjoyed to 
quite other circumstances. He 
had now lived for six months in 
the midst of the society of young 
men who carried their eat. upon 
their tongues; but he had not 
formed an intimate acquaintance 
with any of them. All agreed, 
however, that he -was the most 
daring steeplechase-rider, the swift- 
est runner, the best boatman, the 
boldest swimmer, and, in fact, the 
unrivalled champion in all athletic 
sports. Added to this, he was 
always giving striking proofs of 
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his utter fearlessness. Even the 
reckless Ashbourne seldom strolled 
of an evening through the um ae 
out an accompanying native hench- 
man ; but as for Jervis, he never 
allowed a single holiday to pass 
without making long solitary ex- 
cursions into the country, often 
returning after deep darkness had 
set in. From Shanghai he had 
brought with him a strong Tartar 
pony, which he had trained with 
great care, making the animal, that 
was naturally obstinate and wicked, 
thoroughly obedient to his slight- 
est wish. Tautai—that was the 
name of the wiry little brute—was 
not afraid of taking any obstacle, 
and had great entevaliss under 
fatigue. 

“One of these fine days,” said 
Ashbourne once, “ Jervis will get 
cut to pieces. He can ride, it is 
true, and he has a splendid horse, 
but all that is of no use when you 
are attacked from behind and in 
the dark ; and Jervis exposes him- 
self to that kind of danger seven 
times a-week.” 

On stormy days Jervis would 
step into his little boat and sail 
far away out into the sea, till 
he almost became invisible from 
the shore. 

“If Jervis is not killed ashore,” 
remarked Ashbourne one day, look- 
ing at the ever-receding form of 
his companion from the club- 
window through a telescope, “he 
will certainly be drowned. In fact 
I have an obituary notice of him 
ready in the pigeon-holes of the 
‘Sun.’ I myself am a good sailor. 
I was brought up on the shores of 
the Irish Channel, which is pretty 
rough water; but I do declare it 
is tempting Providence, and noth- 
ing else, to go out to sea in such a 
nutshell, and in such weather.” 

“ He that was born to be hanged 
will never be drowned,” cynically 
observed M‘Bean, who had never 
34 
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overcome the antipathy to Jervis 
which he first contracted on the 
passage with him from Shanghai 
to Yokohama. 

“Come now, M‘Rean, why do 
you want Jervis to be hanged ?” 
asked Ashbourne. 

“T don’t know,” thoughtfully 
replied the Scotsman; “but he 
looks somehow or other as if he 
deserved it.” 

Not only in his business trans- 
actions, but also in playing cards 
—two occupations which engrossed 
most of the time of “ the pioneers 
of civilisation,” as the ‘Sun’ had 
magniloquently dubbed the mem- 
bers of the foreign community— 
Jervis had shown himself unscrup- 
ulous and reckless. He seemed, it 
is true, to have very considerable 
means at his disposal, though no- 
body knew or suspected where he 

ot them ; but more than one were 
irritated at the exceptionally good 
fortune which always seemed to 
attend him in every commercial 
undertaking, as well as with his 
gambling. Fearlessness, however, 
is a quality which commands more 
respect from ardent youth than 
any other; and if Jervis was not 
the best liked, he certainly was 
one of the most respected members 
of the community. But he did 
not seem to care very much for 
the distinction ; and his indiffer- 
ence in this respect had even some- 
thing offensive in the eyes of his 
companions. No success in trade, 
no personal compliments, could 
ever bring a smile or a well-pleased 
look into his cold; thin face. In 
America, where he had lived, he 
said, for some years, he had 
learned the habit of “ whittling” ; 
and whenever anybody prsiged ies 
to his face, he would sit quietl 
whittling away and working with 
his knife as if engaged in an occu- 
pation that pb 5 all his serious 
attention. 

It was the month of April, and 


[June 


the first spring races were to 
take place at Yokohama. As ma 
be readily imagined, the officers of 
the English regiment then sta. 
tioned in Japan, with a number of 
young civilian fellows and business 
men, took the warmest interest in 
this great event. Every morning 
some twenty or thirty horsemen 
could be seen on the turf, busily 
engaged in training themselves and 
their cattle for the approaching 
contest. Ashbourne had been ap- 
pointed secretary of the sporting 
club, and ruled deve supreme. He 
was not only, however, busy with 
his own animal, but had also to 
take care of half-a-dozen others,— 
having promised several friends to 
look after their interests at the 
races. 

Jervis, too, always turned up 
there early in the morning, but 
to all appearance only as a spec- 
tator. Not once had he put his 
short-legged pony into a canter, 
but paced slowly up and down 
the course, giving advice here and 
there, though otherwise speaking 
very little, and looking with an 
unfriendly—one might almost say 
sneering, envious—eye upon his 
comrades. 

One day he came up to Ash- 
bourne, who was trying to get his 
horse down a steep drop—an ob- 
stacle which is very common in 
Japan in consequence of the ter- 
race-like nature of the rice-fields, 
and in some instances necessitates 
a jump of from ten to twelve feet, 
which most of the Japanese horses 
take very cleverly. It was on the 
brink of such a drop, then, that 


Ashbourne stood urging his pony | 


forward with whip and spur; but 
the frightened animal only spread 


its fore-legs and would not budge | 


an inch, and kicked furiously at 
ever Peete of the spurs. 

“ Shall I give you a lead ?” at last 
said Jervis, who had been watch- 
ing Ashbourne for some time. 


| 


| 
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“By all means, if. your China- 
man is not afraid ; but it’s an ugly 
place, and I doubt whether Tautai 
will take it.” 

“Come back then, and I will 
show you.” 

They receded about thirty yards, 
and on reapproaching the drop, 
Tautai went over without a mom- 
ent’s hesitation, while Ashbourne’s 
pony stopped short on the brink 
and again replied with kicks and 
snorts to the spurs and whip of 
his master. 

“Shall I take your pony down 
for you?” asked Jervis from be- 
low. 

But Ashbourne did not reply ; 
and Jervis making a short detour, 
was again by his companion’s side. 

“Let me try it,” he said. 

Changing horses, they again re- 
tired a short distance, and read- 
vanced in a sharp canter to the 
edge of the drop. But the same 
scene was enacted as before. Tau- 
tai made the descent gracefully and 
easily, whilst the Japanese pony 
again stood still, perversely deter- 
mined not to follow the good ex- 
ample set him by the Chinaman. 

“Shall I take you down?” ex- 
claimed Ashbourne laughingly 
from below. 

“Thanks ; I'll do that myself,” 
moodily replied Jervis, as drawing 
back he pulled the horse in a brutal 
manner round and round ; and then 
pressing the spurs deep into his 
flanks, he went at a furious pace 
towards the bank. The animal 
rushed blindly forward, and in a 
moment was at the dangerous spot, 
where it made a last attempt to 
resist by rearing; but it was too 
late. Spurs and whip cruelly ap- 
plied sent it forward. For one 
moment horse and rider hovered 
in the air. Then both fell heavily 
down by the side of Ashbourne, 
who had been an attentive witness 
of this bold equestrian feat. Jervis 
was on his legs in a twinkling, and 
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caught hold of the reins of the 
horse, which by some chance had 
escaped unhurt. A girth had been 
broken and the reins had got en- 
ee was all. 

“ Well done !” cried Ashbourne ; 
“there is no one in Japan who will 
do that after you. But you might 
have broken your neck.’ 

“Tt is not half so dangerous as 
it looks,” replied Jervis, quietly— 
“at least not for the rider. I must 
ange however, that I risked the 

egs of your pony.” 

He then po a Se Ashbourne to 
put the leathers right, and both 
set out on their way to Yokohama. 

It had been a hot day, and the 
violent exercise, too, had warmed 
the young men ; so they began to 
fan their dripping foreheads with 
their handkerchiefs. Presently 
Ashbourne, looking at his compan- 
ion, called out with a loud laugh— 

“ Why, what on earth have you 
been doing, Jervis ? You look like 
a nigger. Your forehead is as 
black as if it were painted.” 

Jervis was silent for a moment, 
and then replied in an indifferent 
kind of way— 

“Qh, it’s nothing ; only some of 
the mould from the rice-field which 
must have got into my hair.” 

A minute afterwards, however, 
he quitted the side of his compan- 
ion, under pretext of taking a short 
cut across the fields; and with- 
out waiting for. answer or remon- 
strance, jumped a ditch and was 
soon out of sight. Ashbourne 
looked after him thoughtfully. 
There was a strange confusion 
in Jervis’s manner, for which 
he could suggest to himself no 
explanation. 

aving 


alloped for a mile or 
two,across lonely fields and woods, 
Jervis arrived at a little tea-house, 


hidden among the hills, where he 
seemed a well-known and a wel- 
come guest. At his request the 
handsome young hostess brought 
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him some warm water, and other 
necessary toilet material, with 
which he retired into a small pri- 
vate room, and locking himself in, 
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emerged after a brief interval with 
a clean countenance, and his glossy 
black hair arranged as carefully as 
ever. 


III. 


The great day was over. Ash- 
bourne had taken part in eight out 
of twelve races, and had won no 
fewer than three. Jervis, however, 
who had on all sides been requested 
to ride, had firmly declined, alleg- 
ing that he was suffering froma 
headache, which the heat and ex- 
citement of the day would only 
make worse. Most people, it is 
true, looked upon this as a shallow 
excuse ; though they had to be 
satisfied with it. 

But Jervis had nevertheless 
taken an active interest in the 
race ; for being considered a most 
competent sporting man, he had 
been requested to act as judge. 

In the evening the committee 
of the Racing Club, with several 
young officers and other prominent 
members of the community, sat 
down to a festive entertainment in 
Ashbourne’s rooms. 

By-and-by,of course,theybecame 
very gay and loud,—and the toasts 
—“ Absent Friends ;” “The Old 
Folks at Home ;” “The Ladies ; ” 
“The Secretary of the Racing 
Club;” “The Starter;” “The 
Judge,” &c.—were proposed and 
enthusiastically responded to. So 
fast and enthusiastic, too, became 
the fun, that finally there was 
not one of the twenty-five men 
assembled whose special health 
had not been drunk with all the 
honours. 

At about eleven o’clock the noise, 
confusion, and merriment seemed 
to have reached a climax.' But 
Jervisalone, though he had emptied 
his glass at every toast, continued 


sober, silent, and cold ; and whilst 
his companions were sitting, con- 
formably to the dictates of the 


climate, in ever picturesque vari- 
ety of cool and delicious déshabdillé, 
singing, gesticulating, and talking, 
wit 5 ogee eyes and flushed 
faces, he remained all through 
serious and stiff, as if at a state 
dinner. Not one hair of his well- 
combed glossy locks was disarrang- 
edon hissmooth forehead. Sudden- 
ly the loud and hearty voice of Ash- 
bourne called out “Order, gentle- 
men! silence!” but the request 
had to be repeated several times 
before attentive quiet could be 
restored. \ 

“ Gentlemen,” then said the host 
and chairman, “I have just made 
a wager of a second ‘spread’ like 
what we have had to-day ; and you 
must decide whether myself or 
M‘Bean shall have the honour of 
standing it. Will you act as 


judges ?” 

“Yes ! yes !” was the reply from 
mers | eager voices. 

“ Well listen, then.” 

“Hear, hear! Order!” 

“The story is a little long, and 
you must not interrupt me.” 

“Hear, hear! Begin! Order! 
The story !” 

“Well, then, I have just been 
trying to explain to my honourable 
friend M‘Bean the old theory of 
‘The Little World.’ You know, of 
course, what I mean.” 

“Certainly not,” exclaimed one 
of the guests ; “you don’t know 
yourself.” : 

Ashbourne sat down with a 
comic look of feigned indignation, 
but he was at once requested to 
continue ; and on peace being 
again restored, he complied. In 
the first place, he vouchsafed to 
explain the meaning of his boasted 
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theory. “The world,” he said, 
«had become so small, that every 
one must needs know everybody 
else ; and in order to mer the 
truth of this assertion, he would 
undertake to show that, directly or 
indirectly, he had been connected 
with every one of his guests before 
making their acquaintance in Yo- 
kohama. M‘Bean,” he added, 
“ maintains that I shall not suc- 
ceed in proving these pre-Japan- 
ese relations ; and this is the sub- 
ject of our bet. I will therefore 
now, with your kind permission, 
right honourable gentlemen, pro- 
ceed to prove——” 

But the right honourable gentle- 
men were not at all inclined to 
listen any more, as Ashbourne 
had stoke spoken long and ex- 
plicitly. After a while, however, 
the idea began to amuse the com- 
pany, and everybody soon began 
to grow interested in Ashbourne’s 
cross-examination of his neigh- 
bors, which turned out to lend 
powerful support to his hypothesis. 
After a few questions, for exam- 
ple, addressed to his right-hand 
neighbor, Mr. Mitchell—the Eng- 
lish Consul—it was found that 
this gentleman had been at Rugby 
with Ashbourne’s brother. On 
this occasion, too, the guests 
learned for the first time that their 
host actually had a brother. 

“You will soon make his ac- 
quaintance,” said Ashbourne; “I 
expect him here in a few weeks, 
and he will attend to all your legal 
business. For my brother Daniel 
is a lawyer, and a very excellent 
one too, as you will soon learn if 
you give him anything to do. He 

da good practice in Limerick : 
but while my dear countrymen are 
rather fond of quarrelling, they are 
not always quite so much inclined 
to pay for the settlement of it; 
and my brother, who is not a man 
et 
as 


to press his clients, could not 
on. 


So on my advice he 
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determined to try his luck here in 
Japan.” 

hen Ashbourne’s neighbour on 
the left—the Dutch Consul— 
whose examination had begun 
after that of his English col- 
league, soon declared himself to 
have been in some way connected 
with Ashbourne before meeting 
him in Japan. Several years pre- 
viously he had occupied an official 
position in the colony of Batavia, 
where his most intimate friend was 
an English merchant, married to a 
cousin of Ashbourne. 

“Of course—of course,” said 
Ashbourne triumphantly, as he 
turned away and addressed him- 
self to another of his guests, each 
of whom, one after the other, was 
found to have stood, before com- 
ing to Japan, in some relation or 
other to their entertainer. Mean- 
while, however, Ashbourne himself 
had thus been obliged to reveal 
many fragments of his own bio- 

raphy. He had named relations, 

riends, schools and tutors, fellow- 

pupils ; and so it often happened 
that before he finished the ex- 
amination of one of his guests, 
another would interrupt him at 
the mention of some name, ex- 
claiming that the bearer of it was 
a friend or relation of his too. 
Thus the conversation had almost 
become general, and was attend- 
ed with a good deal of fun and 
laughter. 

“ Look here,” said one of the 
company, “ Gilmore and I are sec- 
ond cousins; we have just dis- 
covered it.” 

“ West’s uncle was my private 
tutor!” exclaimed another. 

“ M‘Bean’s cousin was my first 
love,” cried out a third, amid ex- 
postulating cries of “Oh, oh!” 
and “ Honour bright !” 

M‘Bean was obliged to confess 
that he had lost the wager ; for 
in addition to the overwhelmin 
evidence thus adduced, it turn 
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out that he himself had many 
years previously been in business 
with a distant relation of Ash- 
bourne’s family. 

This game of cross-questioning 
had occupied the attention of the 
guests so closely, that no one had 
noticed the singular demeanour of 
Jervis all the while. For some 
time he had sat silently, looking 
down before him and blankly 
playing with his glass. But any 
close observer would have noticed 
that thick drops of perspiration 
stood on his forehead. At last, 
however, he suddenly rose and 
stepped out upon the open ver- 
andah, as if he felt the want of 
fresh air. 

On returning a few minutes 
later, the noise and confusion were 
lasting on. Every one had found 
out amongst his companions some 
old friend or acquaintance in a 
more or less remote degree ; and 
every one was desirous of con- 
tinuing his interesting voyage of 
discovery round “the small world.” 

Young Gilmore, who had been 
particularly fortunate in now un- 
masking among his “ co-mates and 
brothers in exile” a cousin and 
half-a-dozen intimates of his 
numerous family, began to look 
round for some new and likel 
object of concealed kinship. His 
eye fell upon Jervis, who was just 
re-entering the room. 

“ Holloa! ” he exclaimed, placing 
his hand in a friendly way on Jer- 


vis’s shoulder ; “it is your turn 
now. If not my cousin, you are 
sure to be some old friend of mine. 
Where were you born? Are your 
parents alive? At what school 
were you? What——” 

But here he suddenly became 
silent. For out of Jervis’s pale 
face there flashed a pair of eyes so 
angry and wicked that the rest of 
Gilmore’s sentence died on his lips. 

“Why, what the world is the 
matter with you?” he asked in 
astonishment. 

Some of the company had also 
been witnesses of this scene, and 
now looked intently towards Gil- 
more and Jervis. The attention 
of others, too, was roused by the 
incident, and suddenly deep silence 
reigned in the room which only a 
few seconds before had been full of 
merriment and laughter. All eyes 
were now turned towards the two 
young men. 

“What ever is the matter with 
you ?” again inquired Gilmore. 

Jervis looked round, an expres- 
sion of utter confusion and help- 
lessness came over his face, which 
was presently lit up for a moment 
by a painfully forced smile, and in 
a hoarse voice he repeated— 

“ What is the matter with me? 
That which will be the matter with 
most of you to-morrow. Ash- 
bourne’s wine has been too much 
for me.” Then approaching the 
door with an unsteady gait he dis- 
appeared. 


IV. 


The excuse given by Jervis for 
so suddenly retiring from the so- 
ciety of his festive companions on 
the evening of the race-day, might 
seem plausible enough; but neither 
Ashbourne nor his friends were 
satisfied with it. Gilmore himself, 
too, contributed not a little to 
stamp Jervis’s answer as undeserv- 
ing of credit. 


“The man looked at me,” said 
Gilmore, “as if he wanted to kill 
me with his eyes. Never in my 


life have I seen such an evil ex- _ 


pression in any human face. Good 
gracious! even now when I think 
of it a chill comes over me. Had 
I accused the fellow of crime in- 
stead of asking him a perfectly 
harmless question, he could not. 
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possibly have eyed me with more 
savage rage. He tipsy? I don’t 
believe it! So intensely wicked 
no drunken man ever yet looked. 
Tl lay a wager that he was the 
soberest of us all.” 

“Well, then, what could have 
been the matter with him ?” 

“Perhaps Gilmore’s question 
made him angry. He may have 
very good reasons for not wishing 
to speak of his past. I have really 
been affected by Ashbourne’s the- 
ory. I shall henceforth distrust a 
man of whom I know nothing.” 

It was the ‘cautious, or rather 
suspicious Scotsman, M‘Bean, who 
made this last remark, and his 
youthful hearers gazed at each 
other in surprise. ey were good- 
hearted fellows—they were. Some 
of them, indeed, might have form- 
ed a not very flattering opinion of 
Jervis, but every one was discreet 
enough to keep to himself what he 
thought in this respect. 

The reputation of Jervis, how- 
ever, in the little foreign commu- 
nity, had suffered seriously. Every 
baby felt that, and he himself 
most of all, on appearing in the 
Club next evening. His former 
companions did not exactly avoid 
him, but it seemed as if he now 
moved in an atmosphere in which 
he was strange and solitary. No- 
body had anything to say to him, 
and few came near him. It was 
noticeable that when he approached 
a group of merrymakers the laugh- 
ter and the talk would instantly 
stop, as if they had agreed not to 
say anything in his presence. In 
fact he gradually became a rather 
unwelcome guest in the midst of 
the little community, which was 
composed, on the whole, of sympa- 
thising and homogeneous elements. 
He felt himself, too, that he was 
in the way. The young men 
seemed to have suddenly become 
conscious how it had come to pass 
that they had always been pre- 
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vented from approaching him in an 
open friendly way. They all knew 
each other ; but of Jervis nobody 
knew anything, neither whence he 
came nor whither he went. He 
did not, in fact, belong to their 
“little world.” He was a stranger, 
and the only stranger, in this mot- 
ley crowd, formed of men from all 
parts of the globe. 

‘The burning summer came, and 
put a stop to most social gather- 
ings. Long excursions into the 
interior became fatiguing ; and the 
Club-room eveningswereshortened, 
by most of the members retiring to 
bed early, in order to rise betimes 
and enjoy the first fresh hours of 
the day. 

The great race-day, too, being 
over, the youthful sporting men 
forsook the course, and the turf 
was deserted. 

Jervis had never pushed himself 
into the foreground, never even 
been sociable. Now, however, 
without any apparently well-de- 
fined reason, he became still more 
reserved, and after a little time 
disappeared ‘almost entirely from 
public society. It seemed, indeed, 
as if every one were afraid to speak 
to him. As for him, he never was 
the first to address any one. 
Coldly bowing, he would pass his 
former companions in the street ; 
and sometimes would not be seen 
at all for days. 

Jervis lived with his Japanese 
and Chinese servants in a small 
house on the edge of a vast uncul- 
tivated tract called “The Swamp,” 
which until the arrival of the for- 
eigners had been under water, and 
the exhalations from which gener- 
ated malarious fevers during the 
summer. Butit had been drained, 
and was now covered with a beau- 
tiful soft carpet of grass. At the 
time of which we speak, it separ- 


ated the foreign settlement from 
an evil-famed Japanese quarter 
called “ Yankiro,” filled with tea- 
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houses and tap-rooms, generally 
crowded all night long with noisy 
natives and drunken European and 
American sailors. Riots and fights 
were the rule of the place ; and the 
respectable members of the com- 
munity were scarcely ever seen in 
the neighbourhood, unless, indeed, 
any of the older residents took an 
occasional stroll out that way with 
some new-comer, to show him the 
singular manners and customs of 
the aborigines. ; 

The streets of Yokohama were 
not lighted in the year 1860, and 
as soon as the sun set they became 
dark and deserted. V hoever, 
therefore, wanted to go out at 
night, generally took with him two 
or three Japanese servants, with 
handsome paper lanterns, whereon 
the arms of his native country 
were painted in gay colours. To 
this many added the number of 
their houses ; and thus from a dis- 
tance one could easily recognise 
friends moving about in the street. 
One was always very glad to meet 
an acquaintance for company’s 
sake, for the streets were not 
very safe. From any dark corner 
@ murderous samurai or lonin 
og nobleman) might spring 

orth ; and therefore no European 

or American ventured abroad in 
the evening without his revolver 
ready for use. 

Ashbourne and Jervis were 
neighbours, their dwellings being 
only separated by a low wooden 
fence ; and from the verandah of 
either house one could easily look 
into the windows of the other, 

Now one evening, as was fre- 
quently the case, a merry crew 
of youthful spirits were assembled 
in Ashbourne’s rooms. It was 


very hot in the lighted chambers ; 
mosquitoes entered in swarms ; and 
the guests had therefore retired to 
the dark and cool verandah, there 
to recline in large bamboo chairs, 
smoke, drink tea or brandy-and- 
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soda, and talk languidly on all 
kinds of topics. Soon, however, 
they became tired and worn out, 
for most of them had a hard day’s 
work behind them. 

It was late, and the night was 
dark, close, and still. During 
pauses in the conversation, one 
could hear the ceaseless hollow 
murmur of the ocean ; while from 
the neighbouring houses resounded 
the short harsh noise made by the 
Japanese watchmen by knocking 
two pieces of bamboo against each 
other. One soon becomes accus- 
tomed to this signal, which ceases 
then to disturb sleep, while fright- 
ening thieves and other evil-doers. 

From the Yankiro, too, across 
the vast deserted swamp, resound- 
ed the shrill notes of the samsin, 
the three-stringed Japanese guitar. 

“Jervis’s house is all lighted 
up,” said some one. “ What on 
earth can that fellow be doing 
at this hour of the night, and all 
alone too?” 

“Studying Japanese,” replied 
M‘Bean. “ He gets on well with 
it, I hear. We have the same 
master.” 

“Tt seems to me he wants to 
make himself a Japanese alto- 
gether,” observed Ashbourne. “In 
his own house I always see him 
dressed in native fashion, and he 
is taking fencing lessons from an 
old broken-down nobleman who is 
hanging about here. The day be- 
fore yesterday, on passing his door 
quite early in the a I heard 
noise and shrieks proceeding from 
his garden ; and enterin , I saw 
Jervis and a Japanese, with masks 
and wooden swords, cutting at each 
other like madmen. Jervis ad- 
vanced to meet me, and politely 
inquired what it was that had 
procured him the pleasure of 4 
visit from me. On my a 
that curiosity alone had induce 
me to enter, he explained that 
he delighted in all physical exer- 
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cises, and for a change had taken 
fencing lessons from a native mas- 
ter. The Samurai, who evidently 
understood what we were saying 
repeated several times that Mr 
* Jervis was very skilful and strong. 
He would doubtless have liked to 
give an exhibition of his pupil’s 
ability, for he proposed to Jervis 
to have a round in my presence, 
but the latter declined. On the 
verandah was a pretty Japanese 
girl before a chibach (brazero), on 
which she was boiling water, and 
beside her an old woman. Both 
were drinking tea and smoking 
and chatting. By her side, on a 
mat, stood a koto (a Japanese musi- 
cal instrument), There were no 
chairs or lounges, and the whole 
conveyed the impression rather 
of a Japanese than a European 
household.” .. . 

“T say there are some people 
coming across the swamp from 
the Yankiro,” interrupted M‘Bean. 
Lanterns could indeed be seen in 
the distance, though the bearers 
were invisible, and the lights mov- 
ed to and fro in the dark like large 
luminous Will-o’-the-wisps. 

“ Let’s see who it is,” said Ash- 
bourne, as entering his room he 
returned with a large marine glass. 
Looking steadily at the lanterns 
for some time he at length re- 
marked— 

“QOh,numbers . . . 28 and 32— 
West and Dr. Wilkins. Let us 
call them in. They ought to tell 
us what they are doing out-of- 
doors at such a late hour.” 

So putting both hands to his 


Vv. 


Mr Jervis seemed to be expect- 
ing important news from China ; 
for every time a steamer arrived 
he was among the first who went 
down to the consignee to get his 
letters. He also carefully read 
through the list of passengers, and 
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Wil- 


mouth he shouted “ West ! 
kins !” and repeated the cry till a 
a ae back. 


“ Yes, all right ; we’re coming ! ” 
In a few minutes the nocturnal 
wayfarers were under the veran- 
dah, when Wilkins, who was the 
medical man of the community, 
related how he had been called to 
the Yankiro to tend an English 
sailor, who had been badly cut 
about in a fight with some Malay 
seamen ; and West being with the 
doctor when summoned, had pro- 
posed to accompany him. 
- “And with whom, then, were 
you speaking i now? We saw 
you stand still there for a few 
moments about a hundred yards 
from the house.” 

“ We met Jervis, and bade him 
good WH He was taking a 
constitutional alone in the dark- 
ness.” 

“The fellow will be killed one 
of these days,—I have often told 
him so.” 

“And that is just what I have 
been telling him also, though he 
merely laughed, and _ replied,— 
‘Who anak take me in the dark 
for a todgin?’ (a Japanese nick- 
name for foreigners.) Indeed he 
looked a thorough native. Dressed 
in a kimono, he had a _ broad- 
sword in his belt, with a dark 
cloth round his head, so that one 
could see nothing of him but his 
Evens eyes. ueer fellow ! 

e certainly is not like one of us. 
I never could make a friend of 
that man.” 


went away quietly afterwards. 
This, however, was a general habit 
with many of the foreign inhabi- 


tants of Yokohama, and therefore 

did not attract much attention. 
One day in the month of June, 

the Cadiz had returned to Yoko- 
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hama, and Jervis, as usual, entered 
Mr Dana’s office to get his letters. 
There he found Captain M‘Gregor 
in charge of the vessel, with whom 
he was personally acquainted, hav- 
ing made his first passage to Japan 
on board that commander’s ship. 

“ A pleasant voyage, Captain?” 

“Very good, indeed; five days 
and seventeen hours.” 

“ Many passengers on board ?” 

“ About twenty Chinese and 
seven Europeans.” 

“ Any acquaintances ?” 

“No; except that M‘Bean has 
come back again. The rest are 
new people, and among them a 
brother of Ashbourne’s.” 

“ Good morning, Captain.” 

“ Good morning, Mr Jervis.” 

Strange to say, on this very day 
Jervis forgot to take his letters, 
though they were lying ready for 
him on the table. He went straight 
home, looking carefully before and 
behind him, as if to see if he were 
observed. As he was approaching 
his house, two gentlemen came 
from the other end of the street— 
Thomas Ashbourne,and his brother 
Daniel who had just arrived. Be- 
ingen d in a livelyconversation, 
they Tid not at first eettes Jervis ; 
but presently the new-comer caught 
sight of him as he was crossing the 
streets to enter his dwelling. At 
this time the distance between Jer- 
vis and the two brothers was not 
more than a hundred yards. Daniel 
stopped short, and shading his eyes 
with his hands, inquired thought- 
fully, though more of himself than 
of his brother— 

“ Who can that be ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“The man who has just gone 
into that house.” 

“ Oh, that must have been Jer- 
vis! I didn’t see him, but he 
lives there, and does not receive 
many visitors. I suppose he has 
been to fetch his letters from 
Dana.” 
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“ Jervis ?—Jervis ?” 

“Yes ; do you know him?” 

“No, no—I don’t know any one 
of that name, but I thought I knew 
that man; or he must have a sin- 

ular likeness to one [ know, . . . 
ut I can’t even say now of whom 
he reminds me.” 

“Oh, never mind ; you will soon 
make Jervis’s acquaintance, for he 
is our next-door neighbour. Here 
we are at home ! Weloouns Dan, 
under my roof !” 

The two brotkers had not very 
much in common as far as their 
faces were concerned. Daniel was 
the elder by about five years, and 
had dark-brown hair and dark 
eyes ; while Thomas was of light 
complexion, and had fair locks, 
But there wasa distinct fami] 
likeness in their build—being bot 
tall, slim, and distinguished by the 
same careless and easy carriage. 

“ Here is your room, Dan,” said 
Thomas, showing his brother into 
a bright and cheerful apartment, 
furnished with a large handsome 
bed, a table, and a few chairs. 
“And here is your bath. I have 
taken a servant for you who an- 
swers to the convenient name of 
To; but he does not understand a 
word of English. I shall introduce 
him to you at once, and you must 
do your best to get on with him. 
There is the stable,” he continued, 
leading his brother out on to the 
verandah. “In that little house 
yonder sleeps the momban (poreet 
And now go and dress yourself. It 
makes me quite hot to see you in 
your woollen suit. To has a linen 
one for you. I think my clothes 
will fit you.” 

To had meanwhile entered the 
room softly, and saluted his new 
master in the most respectful man- 


ner. Thomas Ashbourne told him 
what he would have to do, and 
than left his brother to bathe and 
dress himself. In half an hour he 
made his appearance in the par- 
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jour, refreshed and dressed in orie 
of Thomas’s white linen suits. 

“To is a jewel of a servant,” 
said Dan. “ We get along splen- 
didly ; but I fear Inish would be 
jealous if I allowed any one else to 
wait upon me.” 

“ Who is Inish ?” 

“ My old Irish servant.” 

“Had you asked my advice, I 
should have told you to leave the 
man in Limerick. Natives are by 
far the best servants here. Foreign 
domestics inevitably come to grief. 
I warn you that in a few months 
Inist will leave you and open a 

ublic-house. Europeans who fol- 

ow their master to Japan are 
fated to become bar-keepers.” 

“T will be responsible for Inish 
that he does nothing of the kind,” 
replied Dan. “He is devoted to 
me, body and soul. He was the 
servant of a friend of mine, poor 
Lieutenant O’Brien, who came to 
so terrible an end. Inish almost 
went out of his mind with grief at 
the death of his master, and had 
to leave the regiment. I engaged 
him because O’Brien thought so 
much of him, and I took a great 
deal of trouble to get him all right 
again. I succeeded too ; and ever 
since, Inish has been so devoted to 
me, that it would have been cruel 
to leave him.” 

“Does Mr Inish drink ?” 

“ As little as you could expect 
of an Irishman and an old sol- 
dier.” 

“That is more than enough. 
Don’t let him go out in the evening, 
orone of these days he will be 
brought home dead. The Japanese 
treat drunken Europeans with bar- 
barous want of consideration.” 

“Tnish never goes out of the 
house. He is afraid of strangers. 
Here he comes, the poor fellow.” 

Inish accompanied by a sailor 
and a Japanese coolie, now ap- 
ya with his master’s baggage. 

e warmly shook the hand of the 
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mariner who had shown him the 
way, and saluting his master in 
military fashion, asked what he 
should do with the luggage. Re- 
ceiving the proper directions, he 
roceeded without a word to carry 
in the trunks. 

“Well, now, do you think that 
Inish is a man to pick quarrels ?” 
asked Daniel. 

“He looks a quiet fellow,” re- 
plied Thomas. 

“You will hear and see very 
little of him. He works from 
morning till night, and is nowhere 


happy except in my room or in his 
own little den.” 

The two brothers had a good 
deal to talk about, having been 


separated for years. They dined 
together at seven o’clock, and to- 
wards nine went to the Club, where 
Ashbourne introduced his brother, 
who was most cordially received 
by all present. He seemed to win 
every heart at once by his amiable 
unpretending manners. Later in 
the evening quite a discussion 
arose as to who should have the 
pleasure of entertaining him first. 

“Tt is my turn,” said M‘Bean, 
“for I owe you all a dinner. 
Don’t you remember my lost 
wager—‘ The Little World’?” 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Mitchell, 
the consul. Soit was decided there 
and then that those who dined on 
the evening of the race-day with 
Thomas Ashbourne should reas- 
semble at dinner the following day 
at M‘Bean’s rooms, and thus give 
Mr Daniel Ashbourne an oppor- 
nity of becoming better acquainted 
with the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the community. 

Thomas Ashbourne undertook, 
in M‘Bean’s name, to invite his 
neighbour Jervis, who was not 
present but who could not be left 
out. Jervis, however, declined the 
invitation, which Ashbourne sent 
him next morning, alleging that he 
was not well enough to come. 
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The banquet passed off in the 
usual pleasant fashion. The guests 
drank freely; and when port, 
sherry, and claret had gone round 
several times after dinner, the 
company was in that rose-coloured 
frame of mind which good fare, 
good wines, and a genial host 
ought always to create. 

“It seems to me,” exclaimed 
one of the guests, “that we are 
even jollier to-day than last time.” 

“Much obliged to you,” replied 
Thomas Ashbourne. 

West, who had committed this 
little faux pas, tried to excuse 
himself. “I expressed myself 
badly,” he stammered. “ Excuse 
me, Ashbourne. I meant to say 
that to-day we are all, without 
exception, happy and cheerful ; 
whereas last time Jervis was here, 
and sat like a ghost among us.” 

“ By the by, what is the matter 
with Jervis?” asked some one of 
Dr Wilkins. 

Now Wilkins was what may be 
called a “Jong-winded ” man. 

“T will tell you, gentlemen,” he 
began. 

“Oh no, we don’t want to hear 
it,” was the interrupting cry ; and 
being a good-natured man, he con- 
tented himself with explaining to 
his patient neighbour on the left 
—Gilmore—that Jervis was suf- 
fering from nervous irritability, 
brought on by too much bodily 
or mental exertion. 

“He nervous?” called out Gil- 
more. “I can’t believe that. 
Jervis rides as if he didn’t know 
what nerves meant.” 

“You are mistaken, Gilmore ; 
allow me—” 

And now the Docter began a 
long and deeply scientific dis- 
course, to which Gilmore only 


listened with half an ear, the con- 
versation at the other end of the 
table being much more interesting. 

As the most distinguished guest 
of the evening, Daniel Ashbourne 
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had a place on the right of the 
host ; and M‘Bean had just ex- 
piers to him the way in which 

e had lost the bet which had pro- 
cured for him the pleasure of being 
the first to entertain the new 
comer. On this occasion, too, 
the conversation again had turned 
upon “The Little World,” and 
Ashbourne, junior, had seized the 
opportunity to mount his hobby 
again. He spoke with animation, 
and with a kind of half-comic 
pathos. 

- » . “And this fine cheory, 
gentlemen—this highly philosophic 
theory of incalculable bearing, of 
which I flatter myself to be the 
discoverer-—” 

“ What is he talking about?” 
interrupted Gilmore, who had not 
heard the beginning of Ashbourne’s 
remarks. 

“ Ashbourne maintains that no. 
body in this world can change his 
identity, and that he calls a phil- 
osophic theory. A very big name, 
surely, for. a simple matter which 
nobody has ever doubted.” 

“You are an obstinate, short- 
sighted Scotsman, M‘Bean! You 
have never doubted the thing, 
because you have never thought 
about it.’ 

“ Well, let us hear your theory.” 

But Ashbourne begged to be ex- 

cused. He had spoken too much 
already, he said, and was afraid of 
tiring the company. He wished 
only to give the result of his 
theory. 
5 There is to-day room on the 
earth for about fifteen hundred 
million people,” he said, “ but only 
on condition that everybody retains 
that one single place assigned him. 
If he leaves this, there is no room 
for him on earth or in human 
society.” 

“ Well,” said Daniel Ashbourne, 
“what becomes in your theory of 
the fugitive criminal who has aban- 
doned his place ?” 
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“The fugitivecriminal ?” replied 
Thomas ; “that is just the strong- 
est proofof the truth of my theory. 
The man who assumes a false name, 
thereby resigning his individuality, 
exists no longer. He is merely a 
fiction—the duplicate of an un- 
justifiable existence. He may wan- 
der about anywhere on the earth, 
but does not really belong tohuman 
society.” 
“ That is all very well, and I 
can understand it perfectly ; but as 
a lawyer, I tell you that the law, 
when it once gets hold of one of 
your so-called ‘fictions,’ treats it 
exactly like a —: reality. 
Fugitive criminals when caught are 
put in prison, or, if they deserve 
it, hanged by the neck until dead.” 
“IT don’t believe at all in fugi- 
tive criminals.” 
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“That is another new theory. 
What do you mean?” 

“The world is too small. It is 
impossible for any one to hide him- 
self. Runaway ruffians are caught 
sooner or later, or they break their 
necks in trying toescape. Then 
we find their bodies, Nobody is 
lost in this world.” 

“And yet I could tell you the 
story of anabsconding villain who, 
whether dead oralive now, has at 
any rate for many years. eluded 
every attempt to find him.” 

The company, which did not 
seem to take much interest in Ash- 
bourne’s dry theories, was quite 
ready to listen to a story, and so 
from every side came the calls of 
“Let’s hear it!” “Out with it!” 
“Goon!” Whereupon Daniel 
Ashbourne began as follows :— 


VI. 


“On establishing myself as a 
lawyer at Limerick, in 1854, I 
found aregiment of infantry sta- 
tioned there, and I soon became 
acquainted with most of the offi- 
cers. They were a set of light- 
hearted, jolly fellows, mostly Irish- 
men,—heavy drinkers, passionate 
gamblers, and known as the best 
steeplechase-riders in the country. 
There was not one of them who 
would not go across country as the 
crow flies. But the boldest amon 
them was Lieutenant Edwin Hel. 
lington. He was the younger son 
of an old and wealthy family, had 
a good allowance, and kept several 
horses. Somehow or other, he al- 
ways managed to get hold of the 
best animals to be had for money. 
His judgment was wonderfully cor- 
rect in matters of horse-flesh, and 
the shrewdest dealer could not get 
the better of him. He was present 
at every ‘gentleman’s race’; and 
during the first year I wasin Lim- 
erick he must have won a large 
sum of money. 





“To be known as a good horseman 
was a title of honour in the regi- 
ment. The officers were not envi- 
ous of their comrade’s good luck, 
and did not object to his os 
any amount of money at the ris 
of breaking his neck. However, 
Hellington was not much liked. 
He led a retired life, was seldom 
seen at social gatherings, never 
attended a ball or a picnic, and 
when free from duty, was mostly 
devoted toriding his horses over 
lonely country-roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. 

“T had no difficulty in getting 
introduced to every officer in the 
regiment, from the colonel down 
to the youngest ensign ; yet I never 
saw Hellington, except at a dis- 
tance. One of his comrades, Charles 
O’Brien, who, after Hellington, was 
considered the best steeplechase- 
rider in the regiment, and with 
whom I had grown particularly 
intimate, said to meoneday, on 
my expressing a wish to become 
acquainted with his rival— 
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“<« Well, I will introduce you, if 
ae like ; but I tell you before- 
and that you will make the ac- 
quaintance of a very unpleasant 
fellow.’ 

“I looked at Hellington that day 
for the first time more closely. He 
had a cold, cruel face, red hair, 
a remarkably high forehead, and 
small piercing eyes, which never 
looked straight at you, but seemed 
to wander restlesslyfrom one object 
to another. For one moment our 
eyes met, and he must have noticed 
that I was scrutinising him, for he 
gazed at me in such a wicked man- 
ner that I at once lost all further 
desire to become better acquainted 
with him. 

“A few days later the garrison 
races took place. The event of 
the day wasa steeplechase, for 
which the best horses in the county 
and the best riders in the regiment 
had been entered. On this occa- 
sion Hellington rode a ‘dark’ 
horse, which passed the stand with 
splendid action; and on being 
started, he took the lead at a 
furious pace. 

“* Too fast to last,’ said some of 
the spectators. ‘He knows what 
he is about,’ replied others. 

“Indeed his horse seemed to 
possess great power, and led the 
field by a distance of ten lengths, 
as far as one could see. Presently 
all the riders disappeared behind 
a little copse. A moment later, 
on again coming into sight, sev- 
eral of the horses were close to 
each other. 

“ *White-and-blue wins!’ was the 
shout from the stand. ‘O’Brien 
leads !—Where is Hellington !’ 

“*Come to grief!’ some one 
called out; but everybody’s at- 
tention was now concentrated 
on the little group which was 
fast approaching the winning- 

ost.’ 

“¢ Blue-and-white wins! bravo, 
O’Brien !’ 


“ Whilst most of the spectators 
rushed to the stand to see the 
winner weighed, the few who re. 
mained behind beheld Hellington 
coming up from the wood at an 
easy canter. His horse had eyj. 
dently been cruelly used, but he 
sat safe and Me | in the saddle, 
Not a spot was to be seen on his 
light dress; he could not have 
been thrown. On passing the post 
he left the track, and gave his 
animal in charge to his groom, 
who also looked a thorough jail- 
bird. 

“«¢ What has happened, sir ?’ 

«Some infernal sell,’ growled 
pegs. He was pale, and _ his 
eyes gleamed, 

*<'To the scale’s, he said. 

“ There were not many people 
round the scales, for it had been 
already settled that O’Brien’s 
horse was the winner; but the 
members of the committee who 
had to weigh the riders were still 
at their posts. 

“* Hellington, with saddle and 
bridle over his arm, and riding- 
whip in hand, stepped on to the 
scale without saying a word. 

“* Right weight? ’ he asked, turn- 
ing to the committee ; and receiy- 
ing their assent, he continued, ‘I 
protest against the race !’ 

“Such protests, although not 
often occurring among gentlemen- 
riders, were, however, not without 
precedent at Limerick. 

‘“‘ A few moments later the mem- 
bers of the committee, presided 
over by Colonel Wicklow,the com- 
mander of the regiment, were 
assembled in judgment over the 
complaint. Outsiders were aston- 
ished that there was so much de- 
lay in announcing the winner's 
number. 

“Meanwhile Hellington com- 
plained before the judges that the 
original steeplechase-track 
been altered. He had heard noth- 
ing of the change and it was due 
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to this circumstance that he had 
lost the race. 

“Colonel Wicklow thereupon 
told Lieutenant Hellington that 
the manner in which he had 
brought his complaint forward was 
not very becoming, as he seemed to 
doubt the good faith of the com- 
mittee. It was Hellington’s own 
fault, he said, if he did not inform 
himself sufficiently of the route of 
the course. But Hellington shook 
his head, shrugged his shoulders, 
and replied in an insolent man- 
ner that, if he were to be re- 
minded that he was standing be- 
fore his military superior, he had 
nothing more to say : he had, how- 
ever, been under the impression 
that in arace everybody should 
have even chances; and this had 
not been the case, for O’Brien had 
known of the change in the track, 
and not he, 

“Lieutenant Hellington, you 
will force me to impose silence if 
you continue in this manner.’ 

“¢ Your obedient servant, Col- 
onel,’ replied Hellington, as, salut- 
ing, he turned and left the room. 

“ Hellington was a reserved man, 
but now every one could see the 
state of ferment he was in. He 
evidently intended to take part in 
another race ; for, having put an 
overcoat over his jockey-suit, he 
was standing in front of the stable 
talking in a loud voice to his 
groom, who was engaged in rub- 
bing down the horse. 

“A few officers near him moved 
away, as hot wishing to see one of 
their comrades forget himself so 
far as to pour out his grievances 
toa groom. Hellington was mad 
with rage, and seemed scarcely to 
know what he was saying. 

“ About half an hour afterwards 
the bell rang for the second steeple- 
chase. O’Brien and Hellington 
mounted together. 

“*T shall not lose sight of you 
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this time, O’Brien,’ said the other, 
with a savage sneer. 

“But O’Brien, who had been 
requested by his friends to take 
no notice of anything Hellington 
might say, pretended not to hear 
him, and trotted quietly away to 
the starting-point. 

“During the first part of the 
race the entries kept well together. 
Presently O’Brien led by about 
half a length. 

“<Hellington wants O’Brien to 
take the lead,’ somebody said ; 
‘just look how he is holding 
back !” 

“The two now approached a stone 
wall, which they took almost simul- 
taneously. Then came some rails, 
with a broad ditch on the other 
side. O’Brien went for it at a 
sharp pace. On his left, close to 
his aa was the head of Hel- 
lington’s mare. 

“It was impossible from thestand 
to judge of the exact position of 
the riders ; but about twenty yards 
before the rails, one could see 
O’Brien turn slightly to the right : 
immediately afterwards his horse 
rose for the jump, but at the same 
instant it made a sharp movement 
to the right, touched with its left 
fore-foot the top rail, and came 
down on the other side of the 
ditch. Hellington cleared the fence 
and the ditch in good style, hold- 
ing his whip high over his head ; 
O’Brien was thrown out of his 
saddle, and lay sprawling with out- 
stretched arms a few paces from 
his horse. In a moment, however, 
he was on his legs again ; managed 
with some difficulty to get his 
horse out of the ditch, vaulted into 
his saddle, and, amid the — 
of the spectators, rode pluckily on. 
But the others had considerably 
distanced him. Captain Glenarm 
was leading, and won easily. Hel- 
lington’s horse had become restive, 
and was fourth. O’Brien came in 
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last of all. Riding at once up to 
the judge, he complained that fret 
lington had fouled him, and called 
all the gentlemen who were behind 
him to witness. 

“The two rivals were asked to 
step into the committee-room. 
O’Brien repeated his statement ; 
while Hellington did not deny that 
he had fouled O’Brien, but said he 
could not helpit. His horse, he 
said, had turned sharp to the right 
against his wish. It was a capri- 
cious, vicious animal, as every one 
who knew it could testify. 

“The witnesses, however, con- 
vinced the committee that Hel- 
lington had intentionally fouled 
his neighbour. Captain Glenarm’s 
evidence was eredhia . He de- 
clared that Hellington had the race 
in his hands all the time, and he 
could not imagine why he had come 
in fourth. 

“¢Hellington might have taken 
the lead at any moment,’ he added, 
‘but it looked as if he were glued 
to O’Brien’s horse. On arriving at 
the fence O’Brien turned sharply 
to the right, as I supposed, to get 
room. At that moment Hellingtor 
was perfect master of his horse, 
which was going quietly. I cannot 
for a moment imagine that hecould 
not clear the gate about three yards 
to the left of O’Brien, who at that 
moment was on the extreme right. 
Hellington had the left side all to 
himself, as I, who was third, was 
several lengths behind him. I will 
not positively say that Lieutenant 
Hellington fouled O’Brien inten- 
tionally ; but if he did not do so, 
he rode carelessly and badly, and 
without any judgment.’ 

“ Hellington ride badly ! Nobody 
could believe that. The race was 
given to Captain Glenarm. The 
committee refrained from express- 
ing any opinion regarding Hel- 
ljngton’s conduct, but the public 
and the whole regiment were in- 
dignant at his behaviour. 


ve 


“On the evening of the same day 
Major Doneghue went to Lieu. 
tenant Hellington’s room to advise 
him in a friendly way to resign hig 
membership of the Limerick J ockey 
Club. 

“Hellington understood very well 
that this advice was more like q 
request, and without more ado 
penned the necessary letter. ! 

Now Doneghue was a thorough- 
bred Irishman, a kind, light-hearted 
fellow, full of enthusiasm for the 
noble sport, and not too scrupulous 
in the ethics of the turf. He 
wanted to say something to the 
unhappy young man who, with 
tightly closed lips stood before 
him. He held out his hand. 

“*T am awfully sorry, Helling- 
ton,’ he said, ‘that this has hap- 
pened to you.’ 

“ Hellington seemed not to notice 
the Major’s proffered hand, and 
only set his teeth more tightly as 
he hissed out— 

“<T tell you, Major Doneghue, 
others will be sorry too !’ 

“ For the present, however, Hel- 
lington appeared to be the only one 
who had reason to regret that in 
his blind rage he had acted in a 
manner unworthy of a gentleman ; 
for on the following day the officers 
of the garrison held a private meet- 
ing, at which they decided that one 
who, for unbecoming conduct, had 
been requested to leave the Jockey 
Club, should no longer have the 
honour of serving in one of her 
Majesty’s regiments, and that, to 
avoid public scandal, Hellington 
should be requested to send in his 
commission, They could not at 
first quite agree as to the manner 
in which this verdict should be 
communicated to pera. he.< But 
finally, one of his comrades under- 
took to break it to him in the 
shape of a friendly suggestion. 

“ Hellington received the news 
with perfect self-possession. 

wh knew it would be so,’ he 
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said ; ‘I was in the way of several 
of you. Now the track is clear for 
the second-best man. Here, take 
this letter with you, and don’t for- 

et to mention that it was lying 
sealed in my desk before you 
came.’ 

“On the same day Hellington 

repared to leave Limerick, and on 
this occasion he had a conversation 
with his groom. 

“*Tam going to leave to-morrow 
morning,’ he said, ‘ If pov want 
to get a good bargain, I'll sell you 
my chestnut mare. [d rather let 
you make a few pounds by it than 
a dealer. I have always been satis- 
fied with you.’ 

“«Sir,’ replied the groom, ‘ take 
me with you. I have nothing in 
the world to keep me here. I'll 
follow you wherever you go.’ 

wey — don’t want you any 
longer,’ replied Hellington ; ‘ but 

ou will soon find another master.’ 

“Not one who knows about 
horses as you do, sir.’ 

“<Tt cannot be; but perhaps we 
may meet again. Do you want the 
mare ?’ 

“*T could not pay for her, sir. 
She is worth two-hundred to-day.’ 

“«¢ And fifty more, my good fel- 
low ; but we won’t talk about that. 
I paid ninety pounds for her, and 
you shall have her at that price, if 
you like.’ 

“He hesitated a moment and 
then added, as if moved by a sud- 
den resolution, ‘T’ll make you a 
present of her—take her.’ 

“ Karly next morning Hellington 
left Limerick. Leaving his lug- 
gage at his old lodgings, he told 
his landlady that he would send 
for it in afewdays. Then he went 
— saying good-bye to a living 
soul. 

“The next morning there was a 
good deal of talk about him at the 
military club; and then he was 
soon forgotten. He was a man 
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‘overboard.’ So long as he was 
in sight, others of the crew looked 
at him ; but once down, nobody 
—_— to care for him any more. 

is former comrades seemed to 
think that he had 
but nobody really 
become of him. 

“A few weeks later, one dark 
night, O’Brien’s servant Inish was 
awakened by a strange noise in 
the room next his own, where his 
master slept. Only half-awake, he 
rose in bed, and heard some one 
stealthily descending the stairs. 
Immediately afterwards the street- 
door was closed,and hasty footsteps 
were heard in the street. Then all 
was quiet again. The half uncon- 
scious servant could only slowly 
account for what was taking place. 
It was dark in his room. He tried 
to find a match—but suddenly 
stopped, breathless and without 
motion. A horrible groaning from 
the adjacent room caught his ear. 
He rushed into his master’s apart- 
ment. All was dark, but from the 
bed there came that painful, terri- 
fying moan. 

“ « Master !” 

“No reply. 

“ «Lieutenant O’Brien! 
speak to me!’ 

“ Only the same groaning. 

“ Rushing out of the room the 
man dressed quickly and flew to 
Captain Glenarm, who lived in the 
same A ate 10t 

“¢ For God’s sake, Captain, come 


eu to Dublin, 
new what had 


Sir, 


up-stairs! They have murdered 
my master !’ 
“<Who? Who?’ 


“ The servant knew not what to 
say. He was trying to get a light. 
Glenarm lit a candle and followed 
the man into O’Brien’s room. 
Everything was in its usual place ; 
but on the bed, his face covered 
with blood and his eyes staring in 
the agony of death, ae poor young 
O’Brien, with his skull broken by 
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some heavy weapon. Glenarm 
seized the still warm hand of the 
dying man. Then to Inish, who 
a wringing his hands behind 

im— 

“ ¢ Run for Dr Morrison as quick 
as you can, my boy ; and tell the 
first policeman you meet to come 
here, for a murder has been com- 
mitted. But above all, get a doc- 
tor, Inish !’ 

“ Meanwhile Glenarm’s servant 
had also been awakened, and ran 
at his master’s request to Colonel 
a to report what had taken 

ace. 

*“ About half an hour afterwards, 
the doctor, several officers, and 
three policemen stood in the room 
of the dying man. The doctor 
stated that the skull had been 
broken by some blunt instrument, 
probably a life-preserver. 

“*He will never regain conscious- 
ness,’ continued the doctor. ‘He 
may linger a couple of hours, but 
his young life is hopelessly gone.’ 

“One of the constables had 
. questioned Inish and learned the 
few details he could give. The two 
others then left the room, to find, 
if possible, some fresh trace of the 
murderer. 

“<Tf I were asked my opinion,’ 
said Colonel Wicklow, gloomily, 
‘I would say that is Hellington’s 
work, and nobody else’s. O’Brien 
was the favourite officer of my regi- 
ment. Nothing has been touched 
in thisroom. No robbery has been 
committed. It is a deed of fiendish 
revenge.’ 

«“¢ What is that, Colonel? Have 
_ the kindness to repeat it ?’ 

“These words were spoken by a 
tall man, with a bright, intelligent 
face, who had meanwhile, without 
being noticed, entered the room. 

“My name is Hudson,’ he re- 
plied to the inquiring look of the 
Colonel ; ‘I am chief of the detec- 
tive force.’ 
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“Before day dawned the tele. 
graph had carried an account of 
the murder and an accurate descrip. 
tion of Hellington to every part 
of the kingdom. In Limerick, of 
course, nothing else was talked of. 
Nobody doubted that the police 
would soon get hold of the assas- 
sin; and the telegraph office was 
surrounded day and night by a 
curious crowd, who hepa to learn 
ser moment that the murderer 
had been caught. But the wires 
were silent. The proof of Helling- 
ton’s guilt was beyond question, 
It was discovered that after leay- 
ing Limerick he had lived for a 
few days in Dublin, under his own 
name. He had left Dublin on the 
evening before the murder, and 
had not returned. Some railway 
officials had noticed a passenger 
on the line from the capital to 
Limerick whose description tallied 
exactly with Hellington’s appear- 
ance. Now the fact that after 
O’Brien’s murder, Hellington had 
completely disappeared, and re- 
turned no answer to the invi- 
tation of the authorities to sur- 
render himself for examination, 
confirmed in every mind the sus- 

icion of his having committed the 

loody deed. The excitement even 
extended to England. The ‘Times’ 
had a leading article about it ; the 
newspapers were full of “ the Lim- 
erick Murder;” and the ‘ Illus- 
trated London News’ published 
Hellington’s portrait after a pho- 
tograph which had been found in 
his 8 But in vain. All 
over Europe, all over the world, 
the fugitive was hunted, but not 
found. Once, indeed, they thought 
they were upon his track. In 4 
little fishing village on the west 
coast, about fifty miles north-west 
of Limerick, a boat with two oars 
had disappeared on the night after 
the murder. A few weeks later, 
too, a fisherman who lived in @ 
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half-savage state on one of the 
smaliest of the Aran Islands, said 
that some time ago—he could not 
remember the day—a stranger had 
entered his hut one morning and 
bought of him what little provi- 
sions he had in store, and also an 
old mast with an old sail. He 
paid well for all this in English 
money, and then sailed away in 
the little boat which had brought 
him thither. On the following 
day several westward-bound ships 
passed the island, and it was 
thought quite possible that the 
man in the boat might have been 
taken aboard one of them. The 
fisherman, however, could not give 
any accurate description of the 
stranger. 

" ‘Was he young ?’ 

he St 

“¢ Tall or short ?’ 

“¢ Neither.’ 

“¢ Dark or fair?’ 

“¢T can’t tell. The man looked 
wild and desperate. He frightened 
me, and I was glad when he went 
away.’ 

, “ Lloyd’s and the other maritime 
registers were carefully searched 





by experts, and it was easily ascer- 
tained what vessels were likely to 
have passed the Aran Islands on 
the day after the murder. Tele- 
grams, too, were sent to their 
various ports of destination, but 
without success. Hellington was 
lost,—and he has not been heard 
of since. 

“Five years have gone by since 
then. Poor O’Brien has been buried 
and forgotten, and nobody has ever 
heard anything more about Hel- 
lington.” 

shbourne was silent. A long 
pause followed his narrative. 

“He may be drowned,” said 
ret at last. hie ™ eat 

“That is ve sible,” sai 
Daniel dihowss, =n 

“If he is still alive, he will be 
found,” said Thomas Ashbourne. 
“ There is no room in this world 
for anybody who has lost his right- 
ful place.” 

It had grown late. Nobody 
seemed inclined to continue the 
discussion with the indefatigable 
editor of the ‘Sun,’ and the com- 
pany dispersed in silence, much 
more serious than usual. 
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OUR OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 


THE Levant, May 1883. 

A YEAR has now elapsed since 
the English and French ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople startled the 
Sultan by announcing that a com- 
bined Anglo-French squadron had 
been despatched to Egyptian waters 
to demonstrate before Alexandria, 
and that Turkish ships would be 
forbidden to take part in this dem- 
onstration. Had anybody pre- 
dicted that on the next anniver- 
sary of the day upon whieh that 
announcement was made, a British 
army would have been in sole 
military occupation of Egypt for 
eight months, with a prospect of 
remaining there for an indefinite 
time, it may safely be asserted 
that the present Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet would have been 
the first indignantly to repudiate 
any such contingency as "ee 
And it is equally certain that they 
would have been perfectly sincere 
in doing so. Indeed it would be 
doing them injustice not to admit 


that, from the beginning, they p 


have conscientiously and earnestly 
endeavoured to escape from a di- 
lemma which has involved the en- 
tire abandonment of the foreign 
political “platform,” upon which 
they “ stumped the country ” three 
years ago—has dissatisfied a large 
and influential section of their 
political supporters—has landed 
ed them in a maze of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, and called 
forth assurances to foreign Powers 
which they have since been com- 
pelled to revoke or explain away, 
to the serious detriment of their 
political credit and character for 
good faith. 

Looking back upon the events 
- of the past year, it is curious to 
trace how the stars in their courses 


have fought for British interests in 
the hands of those who had an- 
nounced that those interests would 
best be served by a policy diamet- 
rically opposed to that which they 
had followed. Curious, also, to 
note how, at each successive stage, 
a favouring destiny lay in wait for 
them, with a trap which produced 
a result exactly the opposite to 
that anticipated, but which, in the 
end, turned out the most advan- 
tageous to the interests of England 
in the East. 

Thus there can be no doubt, as 
Sir Edward Malet said ina de- 
spatch at the time, that the pres- 
ence of a Turkish fleet at Alexan- 
dria last May would have put an 
end to the Arabi movement ; but, 
“6 A wey permission to the Turk- 
ish fleet to accompany the allied 
squadrons, we precipitated the 
massacre which led to the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, and so 
ultimately to the final occupation 
of the country. Again, that occu- 
ation would have been joint, 
and therefore have involved untold 
complication and disaster, had not 
every effort to make it so failed. 
The Conference was convoked at 
Constantinople in order that the 
affairs of Egypt should be under- 
taken by the great Powers ; but all 
attempts on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government to bring about 
united action in this sense proved 
abortive. They failed to in- 
duce Europe to undertake the 
matter collectively ; they failed 
to persuade France into joining 
us; they failed to tempt Italy 
into combined operations ; the 
failed to coerce Turkey into send- 
ing an army to Egypt at the 
moment when it was of the utmost 
importance that not a Turkish sol- 
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dier should be allowed to land 
there; and to all these failures we 
owe the vastly improved position 
we have achieved during the past 
ear, not only in the East but in 
Furope. For it would be pushing 
party spirit to an absurd length, not 
to admit that the failure of one’s 
adversaries, in their earnest efforts 
to make mistakes upon every possi- 
‘ble occasion, has not been in a very 
high degree advantageous to the in- 
terests of the country; and it would 
be ungenerous not to give them 
credit for sincerity and honesty in 
their efforts to make those mis- 
takes, and thus maintain their char- 
acter for that political consistency 
which fate, working in the interests 
of the country, has compelled them 
to forfeit. It would be a point very 
interesting to discuss, had we ma- 
terials for doing so, how far this 
ood fortune was assisted by Lord 
Dufferin, or how far Lord Dufferin 
was assisted by good fortune. It 
is the first duty of a public servant 
to be loyal to the Government 
which he serves, and to obey in- 
structions, even though they may 
apparently be of anature to defeat 
the end they have in view; but the 
foreign policy of England has of 
late years been governed by prin- 
ciples so opposed, not only to all 
the traditions of British diplomacy, 
but so utterly at variance with the 
interests of England as they ap- 
peared to those on the spot, that 
true patriotism would seem to re- 
quire that, under certain circum- 
stances,an ambassador’s diplomacy, 
like his charity, should begin at 
home. In other words, it is onl 
by the exercise of the highest dip- 
lomatic talent that the mistakes 
of a Government can be twisted 
through failures into subsequent 
successes; and it is not unlikely 
that there are several most able 
and intelligent public servants en- 
gaged at this present time in diplo- 
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matising, by means of telegraph 
wires, with their own Government, 
—a far more difficult task than dip- 
lomatising, by means of interviews, 
with the representatives of foreign 
Powers. As it is essential to the 
success of such diplomacy that 
neither the home Government nor 
the public should ever find it out,— 
as it is an occult art, the mysteries 
of which are incomprehensible to 
the vulgar mind, whether in or out 
of the Cabinet,—the less said about 
it perhaps the better. It is a per- 
fectly legitimate, praiseworthy,and 
patriotic exercise of natural talent, 
and long may those who possess it 
use it for the benefit of the coun- 
try and of the less intelligent and 
well-informed Government they 
may happen to serve. Without 
venturing, therefore, upon any con- 
jecture as to how much of our good 
fortune was due to human ingen- 
uity, and how much to a favouring 
destiny in this particular Egyptian 
business, the fact remains that we 
are occupying, militarily, a country 
which it has always been of the 
utmost importance that we should 
occupy militarily; and that in spite 
of every desire on the part of the 
Government to withdraw our troops 
they are compelled, by influences 
beyond their control, to maintain 
them there. The singular spectacle 
is thus presented of a Government 
fruitlessly straining every nerve 
to deprive themselves and the 
country of the gifts that fortune 
has showered upon them. That 
the political and military position 
of England in Egypt is entirely 
misunderstood by those who are 
responsible for it, has been made 
abundantly evident by the earlier 
Ministerial and other utterances on 
the subject,—chiefly on the part of 
subordinate members of the Gov- 
ernment, and notably on the part 
of Lord Hartington, who was san- 
guine enough to name half a year 
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as a arenes term at the expiry of 
which this great disaster might be 
inflicted upon the highest interests 
of the country. But such predic- 
tions—as they never come true— 
are encouraging rather than other- 
wise; and so long as every attempt 
to carry out a wrong policy ends 
in the enforced acceptance by the 
Government of one diametrically 
opposed to it, we have no reason 
to complain. There is a device 
well known to Irishmen of driving 
igs to market, the secret of which 
ies in tugging them gently in the 
opposite direction from the one in 
which they are desired to go. There 
has been something so comical in 
the manner in which the present 
Government have always honestly 
believed that they were going one 
way, while they were in reality 
oing the other, that we are almost 
inclined to suspect that a benign 
destiny has adopted the tactics of 
the Irish drover, and by apparently 
dragging them in the wrong direc- 
tion, has forced them along the 
path which they never would have 
chosen of their own free will, and 
which has involved them in the 
consequences they least desired. 

A knowledge of local conditions, 
for instance, would have snmpetee 
the absurdity of a policy which, in 
the same breath, proposed the in- 
auguration of an improved system 
of government for Egypt, with in- 
stitutions more or less popular, and 
adapted to the spirit of the age, 
and the speedy evacuation of the 
country by the British army. The 
two things were absolutely incom- 

atible. There was only one way 

y which order could be restored 
to Egypt after the suppression of 
the Arabi revolt, consistently with 
the withdrawal of the troops, and 
this was the deposition of the 
Khedive and the restoration of 
‘Ismail; or as an alternative, of 
Halim, backed by the whole author- 
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ity of the Porte, and by the pre. 
dominance of the Turkish absolute 
and autocratic element in Egypt: 
in fact, by taking Egypt ractically 
from the Egyptians, and handing 
it over to misgovernment and op. 
pression, and a despotism which 
should have maintained order, as 
order was always maintained until 
the days of European intervention. 
The maintenance on the throne of. 
a weak and unpopular Khedive, 
the virtual extinction of the Turk- 
ish dominant official system, the 
establishment of a Chamber of Not- 
ables, and of a legislative council 
in addition to the Cabinet, was to 
invent a machinery which meant 
a general crash, unless it was con- 
stantly protected by a foreign army 
and kept going by experienced 
machinists. 

It has been objected by Con- 
servatives, who desired a continu- 
ance of the military occupation to 
the political system devised by 
Lord Dufferin, that the Egyptians 
were not fitted for institutions of 
this character, that their political 
education would require years, and 
that it was absurd to endow them 
with a constitution which they 
were incapable of appreciating; 
but it is precisely because they are 
not fitted for their new institutions, 
because their political education 
requires years, and because they 
are so little able to appreciate their 
new constitution, that a British 
army becomes an _ indispensable 
necessity in Egypt: for in the 
words of Mr Gladstone, “ we are 
there for the establishment of 
order and tranquillity — we are 
there for the improvement of the, 
institutions of the country. What 
we all feel is, in the first place, 
that we have an important pur- 
pose to accomplish in Egypt ; and 
in the second, when that purpose 
is accomplished, we are sincerely 
desirous to withdraw.” The Prime 
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Minister made a tremendous stride 
along the road he never original] 

meant to go, when he made this 
declaration ; for if we are not to 
withdraw till “ that purpose ” is ac- 
complished, we may consider his 
statement as equivalent to a de- 
claration of a very prolonged occu- 
pation of Egypt. hat with the 
Chamber, and the Council, and 
the Cabinet, and the Khedive, and 
the army, and the suppressed and 
dissatisfied old bureaucracy, and 
French intrigue and Turkish in- 
trigue, there are materials for a doz- 
en such explosions as the one with 
which we were favoured by Arabi, 
the day the British army should 
leave the country ; and of this the 
foreign population are so well 
assured, that they will not under- 
take any permanent investment 
until they have become convinced 
that their protection is to be 
secured by the constant presence 
of British troops. There is no 
alternative between a lapse into 
the abuses and misgovernment and 
barbarism which rendered the 
life of the Fellaheen a burden and 
a curse to them, and some such 
rudimentary constitution as Lord 
Dufferin has devised : that it could 
not exist a day except under the 
protection of British bayonets, is 
no defect in it. On the contrary, 
there can be no doubt that the 
longer the occupation lasts, the 
more the lot of the native must 
improve, and his moral and intel- 
lectual nature expand under its 
egis and the influence of institu- 
tions which are calculated to de- 
ae his political and social inde- 
pendence. Considering that the 
occupation of Egypt need not add 
much to our military budget; that it 
secures peace, happiness, and mate- 
rial progress to a vast population, 
while it guarantees British inter- 
ests in India, and avoids the dan- 
ger of the European political com- 
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plications which must inevitably 
result from the withdrawal of the 
army, it is difficult to comprehend 
the motives of the haste so con- 
stantly exhibited by the Gov- 
ernment to escape from a _ posi- 
tion of so much advantage. No 
doubt there may be anomalies 
and inconveniences attending our 
position in Egypt, which have, for 
the most part, been created by 
Ministerial utterances, based upon 
an insufficient apprehension of the 
problem they had undertaken to 
solve ; but these are infinitesimal 
in comparison with the disasters 
which must result from a prema- 
ture withdrawal: and it is satis- 
factory to know that the Prime 
Minister has at last begun to 
realise this fact. It is not too 
much to say, that if our action in 
Egypt has strained our relations 
with France, our withdrawal from 
that country must inevitably lead 
to a rupture ; for an excuse for a 
renewed military occupation by a 
foreign Power would immedi- 
ately afforded by the recurrence of 
disturbances, of which the French 
Government would not,on this occa- 
sion, be slow to avail herself. On 
the other hand, a more decided 
policy would tend to cement our 
relations ; for no country is more 
ready to accept the inevitable, and 
make the best of it, than France, 
as Germany can attest. Nor need 
our occupation assume a character 
calculated to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of France, or any other 
Power. We are not in Egypt 
to govern it from without, but 
to prevent other nations from in- 
terfering in its political educa- 
tion. We are there to guide and 
to suggest, but not necessarily to 
control. If our political pupils 
are slow and blundering, if the 
new institutions do not work 
smoothly at the start, our only 
function is to keep the public 
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The result will be that 
our occupation must last the 
longer. At present the foreign 
community is very much exercised 
in regard to the native sentiment 
towards us. We have stories from 
villages of the Delta of the fanati- 
cal bearing of the population, of 
their continued belief in Arabi, 
of their hatred of the English ; 
we have evidences of intrigue 
among the ousted Turkish bureau- 
cratic class, of hostility and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of those 
who find their reign of plunder 
drawing to an end, and who writhe 
under the constant supervision of 
the foreigner, and resent the pres- 
ence of an armed force which 
renders violence impossible. But 
what does it all matter? In the 
course of years the Fellaheen will 
come to understand the advan- 
tages they are deriving from the 
establishment of courts of justice,of 
a properly officeredgendarmerie and 
police force, and reduced taxation. 
And as security for life and pro- 
perty increases, we shall hear no 
more of their fanaticism. The 
more intrigue and suppressed re- 
volt goes on among the upper 
discontented classes, the more 
necessary is the presence of a 
force to control it. They will 
find out that, too, by degrees, and 
discover that if they desire to free 
themselves from the foreigner, the 

uickest way to do it is to prove 
that they have learnt the art of 
administration without corruption. 
So far as Egypt itself is concerned, 
the problem is already solved. It 
is no doubt painful to see abuses 
continue, and their removal must 
be a work of time: the introduc- 
tion of changes with too much 
violence and precipitation, and an 
undue assumption of the right of 
intervention in the internal and 
domestic concerns of the country, 
might expose us to unnecessary 
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unpopularity, and open a door toin- 
trigues against us. With our army 
there we can afford to wait; but 
we are not to be held responsible 
for the internal administration of 
the country. We have pointed out 
defects, we have furnished them 
with institutions by which the 
may be remedied, and we shall 
always be ready with our counsel 
and advice. If they refuse to fol- 
low it, the due development of the 
institutions may be protracted, and 
our occupation delayed in conse- 
quence. All this is the affair of 
the Egyptians. So far as our rela- 
tions with them are concerned, 
nothing can be simpler. When 
we offer them advice, it will be 
always for their own good; and 
the more speedily they improve 
under it, the more speedily shall 
we leave the country ; the more 
they resent our counsel and follow 
their own devices, the longer we 
shall have to remain. It is our 
relations with foreign countries 
which seems to weaken the action 
of the English Government, regard 
being had to their unnecessary pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness in the 
matter. Ifthe Egyptians are to 
have fair play in their attempts at 
self-government, it is essential that 
no European influence should be 
allowed to intervene. If the dis- 
contented officials and bureaucrats 
of Egypt find themselves in a posi- 
tion where they may intrigue with 
impunity with any emissary, be he 
Turk or French, who comes to pro- 
duce disturbance and throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the develop- 
ment of the political education of 
the people, they will not be slow. 
to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and introduce elements of 
danger which may spread beyond 
the limits of Egypt into the Euro- 
_ country thus intermeddling. 
ence it is of the utmost import- 
ance that, diplomatically, our rela- 
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tions with Egypt should be placed 

upon a different footing from that 
oF the other powers, and that 
England should be represented 
permanently—as she has recently 
been temporarily by Lord Dufferin 
—by a man of high rank, of ad- 
ministrative experience, whose po- 
sition should be rather that of a 
special commissioner than a diplo- 
matist, and whose function should 
be to represent weer 4 as the 
army does militarily, that dominant 
influence in the country, without 
the exercise of which order and 
tranquillity cannot be established, 
the institutions of the country can- 
not be improved, and the important 
purpose “ for which,” in the words 
of Mr Gladstone, “we are in 
Egypt,” cannot be accomplished. 
The success which has attended 
Lord Dufferin’s mission to Egypt, 
and the acquiescence in it of for- 
eign Powers, would tend to facili- 
tate the appointment of a suc- 
cessor. We have assumed an ex- 
ceptional military position in the 
country, and an exceptional civil 
position should be created to cor- 
respond with it. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the 
European Powers which have con- 
sented to the one would refuse to 
acquiesce in the other. The fact 
that they raised no objection to the 
special mission of Lord Dufferin, 
affords evidence that they would 
not be likely to doso in the case of 
his successor. 

Perhaps if the Government in 
England were clearly to under- 
stand, that just in proportion as it 
weakens its hold politically on the 
country, will the necessity for a 
prolonged military occupation in- 
crease, measures which they now 
shrink from, for fear of giving 
offence to France, might commen 
themselves. One would suppose 
that they had learnt from past ex- 
perience how an undue yielding to 
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France precipitated the very catas- 
trophes they wished to avoid. It 
was in obedience to the strongl 

expressed desire of the Frenc 

Government that no Turkish ships 
should be allowed to go to Alex- 
andria, that the recommendation 
of Sir Edward Malet in the oppo- 
site sense was ignored, and that 
Arabi displayed an audacity which 
would have been impossible with 
a Turkish fleet in Alexandria Bay. 
If we chain the causes together, 
we find that it was yielding to 
France, in the first instance, that 
forced us step by step to the posi- 
tion we now occupy in Egypt. If, 
in obedience to the same senti- 
ment, we refuse to assert our dom- 
inant political position there, the 
result will be that the country will 
be kept in a chronic state of sup- 
pressed effervescence—we shall have 
political intrigues culminating in 
ministerial crises, and an unquiet 
condition of affairs which may 
render it difficult for us to reduce 
our army, and out of the question 
to withdraw it. If the Govern- 
ment are really desirous of “ accom- 
plishing the purpose,” so as to en- 
able them to withdraw the army 
as soon as possible, they should 
recognise the necessity that the 
work will not entirely accomplish 
itself. Indeed Mr Gladstone ad- 
mits as much when he says, “ We 
have a great work to accomplish.” 
Whom does he expect to accomplish 
it? The army is not in Egypt to 
instruct Egyptians in their politi- 
cal education. The Consul-General 
no doubt might offer advice ; but 
as a rule the gentleman filling this 
post is a trained diplomat, not 
versed in matters of administra- 
tion, and he would be hampered 
in his operations by other trained 
diplomats of the same rank, equally 
unversed, who would be of opinion 
that he was exceeding his legitimate 
functions, and probably vie with 
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each other in doing the same thing. 
At all events, their right to do so 
would be equal to that of the 
British diplomatic agent. The 
financial adviser to the Khedive 
might possibly assume the char- 
acter of political mentor ; but it is 
not unlikely that the Egyptian 
Prime Minister might tell him to 
confine himself to his business of 
giving financial advice, and that 
the Consul- General might also 
think that he was travelling out of 
his functions, and a collision might 
take place between these officials. 
The inconvenience of a somewhat 
similar arrangement was forcibly 
illustrated in the cases of Sir 
Rivers Wilson and Mr Vivian. 
In addition to these British offi- 
cials, we have an English general 
of the Egyptian regular army, and 
an English general of gendarmerie; 
and although all these gentlemen 
may be, and probably are, admir- 
ably adapted for their several posi- 
tions, they are too nearly of a rank 
not to render it desirable that the 
chances of collision should be min- 
imised to the utmost possible ex- 
tent : and this can only be done b 
the presence of a man of high 
position, experience, and prestige, 
who should exercise a command- 
ing influence not only over British 
but Egyptian officials. Unless 
some such arrangement is made, 
it is not difficult to predict that 
the announcement that no successor 
will be appointed to Lord Dufferin 
will be the signal for complications 
which would have exactly the op- 

osite effect, so far as the with- 

rawal of the troops is concerned, 
from that contemplated by the 
British Government. 

There are other measures which 
might also be adopted for the ac- 
complishment of “the purpose,” 
but which it is probable that the 

resent Government would shrink 
rom applying. One is the ap- 
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pointment of English resident sub- 
commissioners in every mudirate, 
These gentlemen should not be 
allowed actively to interfere in the 
administration of the mudir, ex- 
cepting where gross abuses existed ; 
but their presence would act as 
restraint upon maladministration 
and oppression ; and if their fune- 
tions were exercised with tact, 
their advice and assistance could 
be offered in such a manner as 
would increase rather than dimin- 
ish the prestige of the mudirs with 
whom they were associated. By 
these means we should not only 
acquire a knowledge of the real 
condition of the Fellaheen, which 
is impossible now, but the latter 
would recognise all through the 
country the influence to which they 
owed the amelioration in their con- 
dition, and a far healthier effect 
would be produced upon their minds 
than that which must result from 
a purely military occupation, of the 
existence of which they only know 
by hearsay. At present the wild- 
est notions exist among the ignor- 
ant peasantry of the conditions 
under which we are in Egypt. One 
very common impression is that 
Arabi, who is not generally be- 
lieved to have been defeated by 
British troops, left the country in 
consequence of an arrangement 
with the English, by virtue of 
which they undertook to carry out 
the reforms which he had pro- 
jected ; and his return to see that 
it has been done properly is daily 
expected. And the hope still lingers 
in the breasts of some that the pro- 
mises which obtained for him their 
sympathy and support, and which, 
were to secure a release of their 
indebtedness, and a distribution of 
the lands of the larger proprietors, 
are to be fulfilled—in fact, that 
they are to be dealt with on very 
much the principles which have 
been already applied to the peas- 
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antry of Ireland, and have a land 
pill and arrears bill passed in their 
favour. It is a curious circum- 
stance that Arabi should have pro- 
posed to adopt almost precisely 
similar measures with regard to the 
Fellaheen of Egypt to those which 
suggested themselves to the British 
Government with reference to Ire- 
land. There can be no doubt that 
of all questions in Egypt demand- 
ing a solution, no one is more urg- 
ent or presents more insuperable 
difficulties than this of peasant in- 
debtedness ; and the foreign Power 
through whose instrumentality the 
peasants are relieved from obliga- 
tions which it is quite impossible 
they can ever fulfil, and which 
tends to discourage industry and 
paralyse enterprise, will earn their 
eternal gratitude. Those best ac- 
quainted with the country will 
admit that it is an entire mistake 
to suppose that the Egyptian Fella- 
heen are animated by any senti- 
ments of religious fanaticism which 
will weigh in the balance one mo- 
ment where their material interests 
are concerned. It is all the same 
to them what influence directs 
their administration, provided it 
secures them justice, immunity 
from oppression, and a prospect 
of relief from their financial bur- 
dens; and the more that British 
occupation can be identified in 
their minds with these desiderata, 
the more speedily will that great 
urpose be accomplished which ma 
ead to the withdrawal which Mr 
Gladstone so earnestly desires. But 
in the meantime it is of the utmost 
importance that members of the 
Government should understand, 
that hasty and ill-considered utter- 
ances on their part must have the 
effect of delaying the consumma- 
tion they most desire to see effected. 
When the large and wealthy for- 
eign community of Egypt are in- 
formed that it is the policy of 
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England to allow the country to 
stew in its own juice, or to arrive 
at order and good government 
through anarchical processes, it 
produces a veritable panic, and 
rouses the whole disaffected and 
intriguing element to activity. 
Lord Hartington had no sooner 
given utterance to his famous half- 
year prediction than it was copied 
mto every Arabic paper, and pro- 
duced a state of feeling which more 
than ever confirmed the necessity 
for occupation. The true way to ex- 
pedite the moment when it will be 
safe for the British army to with- 
draw from Egypt, is to let it be 
clearly understood that it is in the 
highest degree improbable that the 
army will ever be withdrawn at all. 
With the guarantee of a permanent 
occupation, capital will be invested, 
reforms undertaken, intrigues col- 
lapse, administration improve, ma- 
terial prosperity increase, and a 
settled order of things be estab- 
lished under these wholesome in- 
fluences, which will gradually di- 
minish the necessity of foreign 
protection. Let the Government 
take warning from their experi- 
ences in the past. The one thin 

they strained every nerve to oes 
from the day that they first asked 
France to co-operate with its fleet 
in Alexandria Bay, and convoked 
Europe in conference on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, was an Egyp- 
tian campaign, undertaken single- 
handed, to be followed by a British 
military occupation, And there 
was probably no other policy which 
could have involved these results 
except the one which was adopted 
expressly to avoid them. So now 
there is scarcely a speech made on 
the subject by these honest and 
simple-minded gentlemen which 
does not seem to the ordinary for- 
eign diplomat, to say nothing of 
the wily Greek or Armenian, like 
a cunning and insidious device to 
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lull Europe, while it stirs up the 
very elements in Egypt best calcu- 
lated to prolong the occupation. 
The more voluble members of 
the Government do not abroad get 
credit either for their ignorance or 
their innocence. On the contrary, 
this Egyptian campaign and occu- 
pation are considered evidences of 
a diplomacy more than usually per- 
fidious on the part of England, and 
executed with a cunning unsur- 
assed by former Ministers; for 
neither Lord Palmerston nor Lord 
Beaconsfield had the faculty of 
concealing their aggressive and 
ambitious designs by clouds of 
rofessions in the opposite sense. 
oth France and Russia feel that 
they have been completely gulled 
by the earnest rhetoric of the 
British Prime Minister ; and many 
foreign statesmen entertain an en- 
tirely different opinion of his char- 
acter from that which they had 
conceived before this Egyptian 
business. Hence they now detect 
in speeches calculated to produce 


unrest in Egypt, a subtle method 
of providing excuses for our pro- 
longed occupation. 


One of the 
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most active agents in this sense 
has been Mr Courtney, who, how- 
ever, is considered rather to haye 
overdone it, and shown his hand; 
for when a member of the British 
Government talks of preferring 
“anarchy to order” in E t, it 
must be plain to every uhosghial 
cated Greek or Armenian mind 
that he prefers it because he wants 
to keep tae British army there, 
We whe really and openly do 
want to keep it there, should have 
no reason to complain of these 
tactics—if they were tactics—so 
long as we were not responsible 
for them; but it is only due to 
the Government that some kind 
friend should explain what they 
seem too obtuse to find out for 
themselves — that unconsciously . 
they are leading up to the results 
they least desire, as they have done 
from the beginning,—that those 
results are in themselves most de- 
sirable, but that they may be 
achieved in a way more consist- 
ent with the dignity of England 
than by always saying one thing 
and afterwards doing exactly the 
opposite. 
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OxssERVERS of the attitude and retrieve its unpopularity ; and to 
temperament of the present Minis- all Pane oe the Government is 
try must recently have met with itself painfully conscious that its 
yarious political phenomena which hold upon the country is rapidly 
can hardly be reconciled with the slipping from its — . 
supposition of astrongGovernment. t was impossible that an enthu- 
Yet, numerically speaking, Mr siasm so high-flown as that which 
Gladstone is not much weakened bore the Liberals into office in 1880 
since, three years ago, he trium- could have lasted long unless sus- 
phantly marshalled his victorious tained by achievements in states- 
majority on the Ministerial side manship corresponding in some 
of the House of Commons. That degree with the exalted sentiments 
majority has, indeed, twice within and lofty promises that excited it. 
the last month been turned into Mr Gladstone judged shrewdly 
a minority, and the Ministry has that such enthusiasm would be 
sustained two defeats—one of best sustained by heroic legisla- 
which, at least, would have com- tion. He tried this in the case 
pelled any Administration that of Ireland, and failed ; and this 
valued its credit for straightfor-/ failure was unquestionably the 
ward and honourable statesman+ turning-point not merely of his 
ship either to appeal to the coun-\ recent popularity, but of his whole 
try or to place the seals in the \character as a statesman. After 
hands of the Queen. We do not,’ enacting a law which stands b 
however, seek to lay much stress itself on the British stotntaheck 
upon these defeats as indicating as a piece of class-legislation, at 
the growing weakness of the Glad- variance with all the principles 
stone Government. Probably the of economical science, with the 
majority of ministers were as much spirit of modern law, and with the 
relieved at the rejection of the elements of justice, he found his 
Bradlaugh Bill as the bulk of the bribe spurned, and was compelled 
country was gratified. There are /to resort to the severest system of 
other and deepersignsof Ministerial coercion that Ireland has been sub- 
weakness which are forcing them- jected to within the present genera- 
selves upon the notice of the con- tion. This of itself was an admis- 
stituencies, and upon none of these \ sion that hisGovernment had failed. 
more strongly than on the Radi- \Coercion! Why, coercion isa Tory 
cal cities and boroughs that led the measure which the Liberals have 
van in the Liberal reaction of 1880. always credited their opponents 
The fact is patent that the Liberal with monopolising. If there is 
prestige has passed away for the\ any truth in Liberal vituperation, 
present. The country is conscious surely if coercion was necessary 
of it, and with its usual disposition /the Conservatives were the proper 
to back the winning side, is stand- wad to carry it out. Before Lord 
ing coldly by to wait the issue of\ Beaconsfield went to the country 
events. The Conservatives are \for the last time, he indicated in 
conscious of it, and wait their time mo dubious words that the unpleas- 
in full assurance that the Minis- ‘ant task of applying repressive 
try is more likely to increase than, measures to Irish disaffection would 
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soon devolve upon her Majesty’s 
Government. r Gladstone, on 
the other hand, expatiated to his 
Mid-Lothian supporters a few 
weeks later, on the change which 
he imagined his legislation, when 
last in office, had wrought upon 
the Irish temperament ; and upon 
the strength of that imaginary im- 
provement he refused to renew the 
existing Coercion Acts, and so gave 
its head to treason. Even the 
most fanatic Liberal cannot put 
Mr Gladstone’s Irish policy in 
June 1880 alongside of his practice 
in June 1883 without feeling that 
the Government has been groping 
its way in the dark. 

It speaks much for the loyalty 
of the Liberal party that it has ex- 
erted itself to preach confidence in 
the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues, long after the assurances 
and pretences with which they 
sought the confidence of the coun- 
try had either been directly belied 
or put — the range of pos- 
sibility. But even the most san- 
guine temperament may betired out. 
The first session was merely a coup 
d’essai—no time to deal with any 
serious work ; wait until the next 
session. In the meantime the im- 
punity conceded to the Land League 
and the secret societies in Ireland 
had wrought such anarchy in that 
country, that session number two 
had to be entirely devoted to an 
experimental method of soothing 
disaffection. No matter how. ur- 
gently other business demanded the 
attention of the Legislature, the 
Irish question must be settled ; but 
next session we shall see what a 
Liberal Government, with Mr Glad- 
stone at its head, will do for the 
country. Next session arrived, 
and the Ministry came forward, 
but —s the guise of suppli- 


cants. eir good intentions were 


‘being thwarted by systematic ob- 
struction in the House of Com- 
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mons ; the public time was wasted 
and the business of the House re. 
tarded; only strengthen their hands 
with the cléture, and then——, §o 
we are now at the fourth session 
of the present Parliament, with 
Ministry who are provided to their 
own content with the means of 
— — —— and of 
elegating legislative drudgery to 
Grand Comsaaiitein, and wil, no 
real progress is being effected, 
Half the session is already spent, 
without any appreciable advantage 
to the country ; and there are few 
Liberals sanguine enough to assert 
that there are any indications of 
the Ministry being able or desirous 
to make up for ‘lost time. It is 
significant that the Liberal press 
has at last begun to give expression 
to the impatience of the party, and 
to urge that at least a display of 
greater energy is necessary to keep 
Liberals and Radicals in humour. 


‘If the Government is to retrieve 
its lost position,” says the ‘ Times,’ 
‘‘and turn what remains of the ses- 
sion to useful ends, it must rouse 
itself and display that regulated en- 
ergy which alone can inspirit a party 
or inspire a successful policy. Min- 
isters have been seriously weakened 
for all important affairs by a general 
belief—for which their conduct has 
afforded only too much gratification 
—that they are swayed hither and 
thither by sections or coteries bent 
only on pushing their pet ideas.” 


The ‘ Daily News’ and other 
Liberal organs have also added 
their quota of counsel to much the 
same effect; and we may hence 
safely conclude that the unbounded 
respect which has been so long ex; 
pressed for Mr Gladstone’s Minis- 
try is giving way before an impa- 
tience that will only gather force 
from the self-repression which has 
been hitherto put upon it. 

When Liberal feeling regarding 
the conduct of Government during 
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the last three years begins to find 
expression, we shall in all prob- 
ability discover that the intense 
admiration expressed for its mem- 
bers, through the press and on 
the platform, was in reality of a 
very qualified nature. Considering 
the heterogeneous and often con- 
flicting elements of which the 
Ministerial party is at present 
made up, even a more brilliant 
Administration than Mr Glad- 
stone’s has proved to be would 
hardly have escaped odium. The 
channel between the Scylla of 
Constitutional Whiggery and the 
Charybdis of Republicanism has 
narrowed greatly within recent 
years ; and the difference between 
the politics of the house of Devon- 
shire, where the Whig hegemon 

reposes, and those of Mr Brad- 
laugh, who, we presume, considers 
himself to be the head of Brit- 
ish Republicanism, resolves itself 
merely into points of distinction. 
The nearness with which these 
extremes meet makes the via 
media, which, we may assume, 
Mr Gladstone has endeavoured to 
follow, all the more difficult ; and 
he has succeeded in pleasing neither 
wing of his supporters. It is cer- 
tain that the great mass of Whigs 
are disgusted with his agrarian 
policy, with the abandonment of 
the Transvaal, with the restoration 
of Cetewayo'’ to ravage Zululand 
and disturb Natal. It is not less 
sure that the extreme Radicals are 
indignant at what they consider to 
be weak imitations of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s imperial aims. “ Why,” 
they ask,“did we interfere in Egypt 
at all? or why, since we have 
fought and conquered, do we not at 
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once leave the Egyptians to ‘stew 
in their own juice’ ?” “ What,” cry 
the Caucuses, “ was the good of 
our giving Mr Gladstone a majority 
that might have carried all before 
him, and arming him also with the 
cloture, if he cannot even secure for 
Mr Bradlaugh that seat to which 
the people of Northampton re- 
turned him ?” There are few of the 
numerous sections of the Liberal 
party that have not each their own 
= of grievances against the 

overnment,and onlysuppressthem 
for the present because they feel 
certain that the time is coming when 
their complaints will find a place 
in the general bill of impeachment. 
The party which has hitherto proved 
Mr Gladstone’s most efficient prop, 
—the moderate Liberal party, of 
which we may take Mr Forster and 
Mr Goschen as types,—a party 
which sets some value upon con- 
sistency and principle,—is now 
perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the present Administration. If it 
remains loyal to the Government, 
it is because it prefers even un- 
satisfactory Liberalism to thorough- 
going Conservatism; and because it 
thinks that by co-operation it can 
do more to counteract the shifty 
tendencies of the Cabinet than if 
it were to take up an isolated posi- 
tion. To this party the ascend- 
ency which Mr Chamberlain has 
acquired, or is presumed to have 
acquired, in the counsels of the 
Premier, is a not less mortal affront 
than it is to the suffering Whig 
remnant. Mr Chamberlain is re- 
garded—with what exact degree 
of justice we do not pretend to 
say—as the dme damnée of the 
Premier ; and. it is apparently 





' During this amiable potentate’s visit to England, the Government seems to 
have failed to inoculate him with its horror of blood-guiltiness. He has again 
taken the field, and has sacrificed 6000 men in an unsuccessful attempt to ave 
himself on Oham and Usibepu. Probably the example of the Egyptian patter 


tion has taken a deeper hold upon him than the pacific precepts of Lord Granville. 
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gratifying to his vanity to find 
that public opinion believes his 
merits to have raised him to that 
bad eminence. Between men of 
such different antecedents there 
cannot be much common sympathy 
beyond that which binds together 
a Peachum anda Lockit. Mr 
Gladstone finds it convenient to 
be on good terms with democracy 
as represented by Mr Chamber- 
lain; and Mr Chamberlain, who, 
as the originator of the Caucus, 
naturally considers that he has a 
personal claim to reap the results 
of his labours, is well content to 
use the Premier as an instrument 
in paving his own way to power. 
Whatever real foundation there 
may be for the hypothesis of this 
mutual relationship, it has takena 
firm hold of the public mind, both 
Liberal and Conservative, and is 
steadily producing a feeling of dis- 
trust in the Government through- 
out all classes of the community. 

The altered tone of the Liberal 
press with relation to the Glad- 
stone Cabinet, is another symptom 
of change which cannot be ignored. 
The eo tes buoyancy with which 
it ushered in the present Adminis- 
tration has already passed through 
the intermediate stages of bewilder- 
ment, disappointment, and distrust, 
to open querulousness. Liberal 
journalists, who had rung the 
changes upon the Mid-Lothian 
addresses in every possible form 
during the years 1880-81, are now 
as anxious to banish them from 
memory as is their author. The 
discrepancies between Mr Glad- 
stone’s policy and promises, his 
inconsistencies, his contradictions, 
were fora time glossed over or 
reconciled with an ingenuity which 
went a considerable way to jus- 
tify the boast made by the Lib- 
eral party some time ago that it 


’ monopolised the literary talent of 


the country. But that is all over 
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now. Few of the Liberal journals 
trouble themselves about what Mr 
Gladstone said or did when in “g 
position of greater freedom and 
less responsibility.” Their anxiety 
is at present confined to inducing 
him and his Government to do 
something that will justify them in 
continuing to occupy their present 
position. When Michael Scott 
raised the fiend, he was obliged in 
self-defence to find him in incessant 
occupation, and could only gain a 
respite by setting him to twist 
ropes of sand. But Mr Gladstone 
will not even twist the ropes, 
although Democracy is standing by 
him with finger pointed to the 
task. There is the Corporation of 
London to be destroyed, so that the 
City may become a temple meet 
for the habitation of the Caucus, 
Why should the reduction of the 
rural franchise be longer delayed ? 
Ecclesiastical establishments have 
to be destroyed,and thoughMr Dick 
Peddie, according to himself, has 
already bound the Scottish Church, 
as a victim, to the horns of the altar 
of Secularism, Mr Gladstone turns 
away his eyes and fumbles with the 
knife. Really, concludes the Radi- 
cal, there is not much more tobe 
expected of this Government. They 
want a season in Opposition as 
an alterative ; and before we let 
them in again, we shall have more 
reliable assurances that all their 
talk really means something more 
than we got out of the Mid-Lothian 


—— 

ese are topics which we are 
well content should be settled be- 
tween Ministers and their sup- 
porters. After the samples of 
Gladstonian legislation which we 
have recently witnessed, it is as- 
suredly no part of Conservative 
policy to join in the cry for greater 
activity. Still less is it to our 
advantage to press home upon the 
constituencies the unpopularity of 
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the Government. The enthusiasts 
of 1880 may be left to digest the 
disappointments of which they are 
already chewing the cud. The 
Conservative party accepted the 
decision of the country, if with 
regret yet with due respect. It 
has not endeavoured to interpose 
between the Government and its 
supporters, but has allowed them 
of themselves to come to a distinct 
understanding of their mutual re- 
lationship. In spite of the arbi- 
trary use which the Government 
has made of its majority in the 
House of Commons, the Conserv- 
ative party has more than once 
extricated the Ministry out of situ- 
ations of extreme difficulty. This 
attitude of moderation has cer- 
tainly not been lost upon the 
country ; and it has been the more 
appreciated, because the constitu- 
encies have had no difficulty in 
perceiving, that whereas Mr Glad- 
stone’s failures have been entirel 
his own, such successes as his Ad- 
ministration have achieved have 
been due to.an adherence to the 
aged of his predecessors in office. 
o have said in 1880 that the ex- 
ample of Lord Beaconsfield would 
be cited as a plea for the Glad- 
stone Cabinet would have raised 
a hoot of derision ; yet how often 
have we been told during the past 
twelve months that our Sapren A 
is taking the identical course whic 
the late Tory Premier would have 
chosen under the same circum- 
stances ? Convenient as this ex- 
cuse may be, it is one that no Con- 
servative will readily admit ; for 
it has been against the grain and 
under the pressure of events which 
it paltered with until they went 
beyond its control, that the Glad- 
stone Cabinet adopted in the last 
resort principles to which it ought 
to have had recourse at the outset. 
It is certainly no part of Con- 
servative policy to seek to precipi- 
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tate the downfall of the present 
Government. Now that it is di- 
vested of the specious pretences on 
which it was raised to office, it is 
well that the constituencies should 
have an opportunity of calmly con- 
sidering the results of their action 
at the last general election. Let 
them weigh the extravagant expec- 
tations which they then formed 
with the poor return which four 
years have yielded. Where are the 
promised reforms? What has be- 
come of the Liberal economy in 
spite of the increased advantages 
with which the Liberal exchequer 
has been favoured? What of the 
horror of blood-guiltiness which 
made us give up the Transvaal to 
our victorious enemies, only to lay 
the town of Alexandria in ruins, 
because liberal sympathies with 
subject-races had encouraged the 
Egyptians to take up an attitude 
that was antagonistic to our own in- 
terests ? Where is the amelioration 
that was to be secured for the con- 
dition of Armenia and other prin- 
cipalities of the Ottoman empire ? 

here our influence with the Euro- 
pean Powers, which are banding 
together in two and threes in alli- 
ances that preclude the possibility - 
of England exercising a pacific in- 
fluence in case of a European 
crisis. What of the native races 
of South Africa, who are bein 
hunted down or reduced to serf. 
dom by the Boers? or of Cete- 
wayo, who, after being indulged 
at the public expense in a pleasure- 
trip to England, has been let loose 
to devastate Zululand, and to 
bring on the necessity for another 
little war? These are questions 
on which those who put the pre- 
sent Ministry in power are now 
engaged in reflecting, and to which 
the Government will have some 
difficulty in framing satisfactory 
answers when the proper time 
comes. 

3K 
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Conservative criticism is scarcely 
needed on these points; events 
themselves speak plainly enough 
to the intelligent mind. It may 
be claimed for the Conservatives, 
that while without seeking to in- 
tervene between the Ministry 
and the country before the lat- 
ter had had an unbiassed op- 
portunity of judging for itself 
of the results of the last gen- 
eral election, it has discharged all 
the functions of an Opposition, 
and has given the electors an op- 
portunity of studying the moder- 
ation and wisdom by which Con- 
servative counsels are guided. A 
decision such as the country ar- 
rived at in 1880, was not to be 
readily argued down, far less to be 
rashly wrestled with. Division in 
Parliament does not, as Horace 
Walpole says somewhere, mean 
multiplication ; and idle ——— 
toa strong majority may exhibit 
cleverness, but does not imply states- 
manship. What the Opposition 
had to do under the circumstances 
was to take care that the contrast 
between Conservative views and 
Ministerial practice should be 
fairly presented to the public; 
that each fresh departure on the 
part of the Government from con- 
stitutional usage should be noted 
and protested ; that sham senti- 
ment and sophistry should be ex- 
posed ; and that reckless and con- 
fiscatory measures should as far as 
possible be tempered by criticism 
from the point of view of justice 
and equity. Such a matter-of-fact 
course requires an amount of pati- 
ence and of confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of common-sense 
principles which it would be idle 
to expect from every member of 
the party. The Conservatives have 
never claimed a monopoly of po- 
litical wisdom ; and the present 
session has shown that the party is 
comprehensive enough to embrace 
a tolerable amount of folly. It is 


scarcely worth while to traverse 
the flood of nonsense that has been 
poured forth by the leader of what 
has been called the “ Fourth Party,” 
regarding the tactics which Con. 
servatives should employ to rout 
their opponents, especially as any 
political prospects which were open 
to Lord Randolph Churchill haye 
already been washed away by the 
stream of his own raising. It may, 
however,not be out of place to utter 
a word of warning to those who 
are carried away by the idea thata 
new and powerful Toryism can be 
founded on the basis of democracy, 
It is much to be regretted that the 
name of. Lord Beaconsfield should 
be dragged forward to give colour 
to such an idea; indeed it is a 
source of grief to all true Consery- 
ativesthat thememory of that great 
statesman should be so freely made 
the stalking-horse of the political 
or the literary adventurer. Lord 
Beaconsfield understood—no poli- 
tician better—the importance of 
carryingthesympathy of the masses 
along with him ; but it was not by 
making himself their mouthpiece, 
far less by pandering to their igno- 
rant views. Lord Beaconsfield was 
an educating statesman, and he 
trusted to his ability in that capa- 
city for enlightening the minds 
of the country on the advantages 
which it enjoyed under the existing 
constitution, and on the dangers 
which might flow from any tamper- 
ing with the present system. 

If he yielded to democratic ten- 
dencies, it was with the single view 
of givingthema Conservative direc- 
tion. But democratic agitation, 
such as that which stirred up the 
country in 1880, derives no coun- 
tenance either from the theory or 
the practice of Lord Beaconsfield. 
He certainly was not in the habit of 
gratifying the mob by giving it an 
oratorical version of its own catch- 
words, and serving up its own pet 
ideas sauced with all the butter of 
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eloquence. He would have been 
ot content to lead the country 
by a path of his own choosing, but 
be would never slavishly have ac- 
cepted its guidance. It is just to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s memory as well 
as essential to the welfare of the 
Tory party, that this should be 
borne inmind. Whatever may be 
the future relations of Toryism to 
democracy, the former can never 
govern as the representative of the 
latter. Conservatism, to remain 
Conservatism, cannot afford to pay 
the price for the suffrages of the 
mob which the Liberal or the Rad- 
ical will offer without hesitation. 
Conservatism must continue to 
draw its strength, as hitherto, 
from the apprehension of the dan- 
gers with which democracy, when 
vested with authority, threatens 
the country ; and in proportion as 
these are realised, all who have 
anything to lose—all who set 
a value on peace and security— 
all who wish the greatness and 
influence of Britain to be main- 
tained without diminution,—will 
draw round Conservatism as their 
rock of defence. We have seen 
the first fruits of democracy under 
the present régime, and the sight 
has been sufficient to make the 
country forbode as to the future. 
We have seen under how slender 
a pretence of justice, spoliation 
may be exalted to the rank of a 
political virtue; and the same 
arguments which have been applied 
to land, may, with a little adapta- 
tion, be fitted to any other species 
of property. We are far from say- 
ing that either communism or social- 
ism has received direct encour- 
agement from the present Govern- 
ment ; but both have to a consid- 
erable extent paved the way for 
succeding generations of Radicals 
seeking to realise these follies. 
The utility of Conservatism con- 
sists in its power to expose to the 
country the ultimate results of the 
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Liberal tendencies of the present 
day, which, if unchecked by a more 
healthy and intelligent state of 
public opinion, cannot fail to prove 
ruinous to the Constitution ; and 
is to be extended, not by idle bat- 
tling for office, not by exciting pop- 
ular ferments which cool dewn as 
easily as they are heated up, but 
by a steady and consistent adher- 
ence to constitutional principles, 
which cannot fail to commend 
themselves to the confidence of the 
country in its cooler moments. 

It has been made a reproach 
that since the death of Lord Bea- 
consfield the Conservative organ- 
isation has not been sufficiently 
wrought up, and that we might 
have gained ground had we used 
more electoral activity,stumped the 
country in Mid- Lothian fashion—in 
fact, endeavoured to beat the dema- 
gogues in their own walk. Such a 
supposition shows little knowledge 
of the true basis on which Con- 
servatism rests in this country. 
Doubtless there is great room for 
more electoral activity on the Con- 
servative side: the fact that we 
are in Opposition is itself proof of 
this; and our organisations cannot 
be too wiuely extended or too ac- 
tively employed. But there is a 
limit beyond which no true Conser- 
vative would wish to see the system 
of organisation pushed. The Lib- 
erals have found the perfection of 
political organisation in theCaucus, 
and there can be no desire that 
Tory voters should be reduced to 
the thraldom of which their Lib- 
eral co-electors are everywhere 
loudly complaining. The outcry 
for Conservative organisation, for 
agitation, for stump oratory, is 
based upon an utter misconception 
of the strength inherent in the 
Conservative position and princi- 
ples, when judiciously maintained 
and vindicated, to win the confi- 
dence of the country. The Liberal 
victory of 1880, which was won by 
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. such means as the Conservatives 
are now urged to adopt, does not 
at present seem to be of so lasting 
a character as to recommend them 
to our imitation. Lord Randolph 
Churchill must stand alone among 
Conservatives in his opinion that 
“discriminations between whole- 
some and unwholesome victories 
are idle and unpractical.” There 
are few members sitting on the 
Conservative side of the House who 
would not prefer a perpetual tenure 
of their present seats to office won 
by such shameless agitation and 
unscrupulous misrepresentations as 
placed the Liberal party in power 
three years ago. 

As to Conservative prospects, 
we are justified in ‘aude with 
augmented hopefulness. The credit 
of the party has increased in even 
a greater ratio than that in which 
the reputation of the Ministry has 
declined. Throughout the Brad- 
laugh discussions it has carried 
with it the sympathy of by far 
the greater proportion of the coun- 
try. Events in Ireland have jus- 
tified its plea that the people 
should have been reduced to order 
before an attempt was made to 
conciliate them. In South Africa 
and in the Transvaal, testimony is 
being daily afforded to the wisdom 
of its counsels. The only reproach 
that attaches to it is that it did 
not press the disgraceful treaty 
of Kilmainham more hardly upon 
the Government ; and if that was 
an error, it lay at least upon the 
side of generosity, considering with 
what Fifficulties — though these 
were mainly of its own making— 
the Ministry was then struggling 
in Ireland. At the time when 
Mr Bright seceded from the Cabi- 
net the Opposition might with 
little difficulty have aroused public 
feeling on the subject of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, which 
would have brought the Ministry 
and a considerable portion of the 
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country into direct collision ; but 
it patriotically acknowledged the 
necessity for extricating the Goy- 
ernment with credit from the 
serious crisis into which it had pre- 
cipitated itself, first by unwise 
abstention, and then by equally ill- 
considered bravado. In its criti. 
cisms on our Egyptian policy, the 
forbearance of the Opposition has 
been scurvily repaid by the Min. 
istry, which has systematically 
treated any Conservative display 
of interest on this subject as gra- 
tuitous interference. And events 
plainly betoken that it is the in. 
tention of the Government to 
leave Egyptian affairs on their 
present unsettled footing, as a 
source of embarrassment to their 


successors. Lord Dufferin has 
conclusively shown that nothin 
short of a British protectorate will 


give stability to the Khedive’s 
Government, and peace and pros- 
perity to the people. The present 
Government shrinks from taking 
such a step ; and should a future 
Conservative Ministry be com- 
pelled to recognise the necessit 
for giving effect to Lord Dufferin’s 
views, we may be sure that the 
choicest invectives in the Liberal 
vocabulary, which has been so much 
enriched in recent years, will be 
freely showered upon them. Were 
Mr Gladstone again to take the 
Opposition stump, it is as likely as 
not that we should be told that 
Lord Salisbury was the author of 
the bombardment of Alexandria, 
or that the blood of the misguid- 
ed fellaheen slain at Tel-el-Kebir 
rests at the door of Sir Stafford 
Northcote. ° 
Now that the Whitsuntide re- 
cess is over, we shall soon dis- 
cover whether the sharp comments 
which have been passed in the in- 
terval on the inertness of the Gov- 
ernment have put ministers upon 
their mettle, or whether the Lib- 
eral press has not been engaged in 
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spurring a dead horse. The pro- 

ramme of measures mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech is still prac- 
tically untouched except by the 
Grand Committees — bodies in 
whose proceedings the public has 
not yet learned to take an interest. 
It is characteristic of Mr Glad- 
stone’s Ministry that the measure of 
most importancewhich has been dis- 
posed of, the Bradlaugh Relief Bill, 
did not find a place in the Queen’s 
Speech, though it was nevertheless 
in all respects a Ministerial meas- 
ure. The work before the House 
ought to be by no means formidable 
toa Ministry armed with the powers 
which Mr Gladstone’s majority has 
obtained under the New Rules of 
last session. And yet it seems 
probable that the Government will 
gladly accept any excuse for evad- 
ing the more important measures 
which it has announced ; and the 
old threats of an autumn session 
to finish the February programme 
have already been bruited—always 
a sure sign that the Government 
contemplates po ving Paci over- 
board. The London Municipality 
Bill is one that we can easily under- 
stand Ministerial hesitancy about ; 
and the probability of Liberal 
opinion being seriously divided 
regarding its provisions, naturally 
makes the Government reluctant 
to emphasise past disagreements 
by future discord. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill is another 


measure over which the Govern-: 


ment seems to have lost heart. It 
is but a poor affair, after all, from 
a Radical point of view—indeed 
not a few of its provisions may be 
traced to Conservative sources; and 
the leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance 
were quite justified, after the uncer- 
emonious way in which the Irish 
landlords were stripped, in expect- 
ing better things of r Gladstone. 
The Corrupt Practices Bill and the 
Ballot Continuance Bill may be 
tackled ; but these, after all, form 
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but tame work for a Ministry 
whose existence depends upon its ° 
ability to keep the country excited 
by feats of sensational legislation. 
It is a necessity of Mr Gladstone’s 
position that the high pressure 
which raised his party to office 
should be maintained ; and it is 
scarcely within the possibilities of 
statesmanship to whip much popu- 
lar enthusiasm out of the measures 
which ought to occupy Parliament 
for the next three months. 

The reaction has undoubtedly 
set in not merely in the minds of 
the electors, but in the feelings of 
Ministers themselves. The latter 
have “lost heart,” according to 
some critics, who are surprised at 
such despondency while a working 
majority is still available. For 
our part, we do not marvel that 
the Goveremumn should be begin- 
ning to realise its present position 
as sensitively as it appreciates the 
altered sentiments of the country. 
The last figment of pretence used 
by it in 1880 has now disappeared ; 
not one of the illusions with which 
it tickled the ears of the Radical 
masses now survive that it can 
make use of. The Government 
feels that it has been unmasked, 
and is beginning to entertain a 
nervous dread of how the electors 
may deal with the imposture that 
has been practised upon it. It has 
no element of personal popularity 
to fall back upon. Ministers them- 
selves have earned deserved odium 
by the unscrupulous way in which 
they have made use of their major- 
ity, by their reticence towards the 
country upon all questions in which 
public interest has been aroused, 
and by the pertness with which 
most of its younger members treat 
any attempt at eliciting informa- 
tion. The insolence of Messrs 
Ayrton and Lowe in Mr Glad- 
stone’s last Cabinet have now 
been rey upon by the nega- 
tions of the Under-Secretaries ; 
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while the Home Secretary has 
added an element of vulgarity 
which has long ago ceased to amuse 
even those who look with tolera- 
tion on Parliamentary clowning. 
Nor can the Premier himself do 
much to retrieve the unpopularity 
of his colleagues. He himself, the 
key-stone of the Government, has 
enough to do to make the country 
believe that he is the same man 
who fought the Liberal battle and 
led the Opposition to victory. His 
sentiments since that time have un- 
dergone a complete change, and it 
is to be feared that a correspond- 
ing change has taken place in his 
physical capacity for supporting a 
failing cause. A great speech from 
Mr Gladstone, such as that which he 
delivered on the Affirmation Bill— 
regarding which, by the by, careful 
study has never enabled us to make 
up our minds whether it was intend- 
ed to tell in favour of or against the 
member for Northampton—is now 
a sufficient novelty to be more than 
a nine days’ wonder. His treat- 
ment of the Bradlaugh case all 
throughout showed a want of nerve 
which was inconsistent with his 
werful position ; while his anx- 
lety to force the cléture upon the 
House of Commons betrayed a 
doubt in his own ability to lead 
a popular assembly, which no one 
who had watched his previous 
career would have expected him 
to let escape. Like other states- 
men who have lived on the ar- 
bitrium popularis aure, Mr Glad- 
stone has come to find the accla- 
mations of the mob necessary to 
his political existence. No one has 
better reason than himself to know 
how fickle is the breath of public 
favour ; how easily heated up, how 
speedily cooled down. With a Min- 
ister of his recent experiences, the 
5 age of a reversion of his popn- 
arity must be ever present as a 


source of constant dread ; and this 
feeling, coupled with a perception 
of the change that is coming over 
the country, goes a long way to 
account for the apathetic manner in 
which his Government is now deal- 
ing with country business. His 
colleagues also are unnerved by the 
recollection that on a former oc. 
casion Mr Gladstone ruined the 
Liberal Ministry by retiring as 
soon as public feeling began to 
turn against it ; and though he led 
them to victory, they do not expect 
that he will stay to secure them 
an honourable retreat. 

The rumours of an early dissolu- 
tion which every now and then 
come to the front, derive their 
chief support from our previous 
experience of the Premier person- 
ally. They may be to some ex. 
tent idle menaces to keep the Min- 
isterial party together ; but they 
receive a colour of probability from 
Mr Gladstone’s impatient tempera- 
ment ; from the listless way in 
which Government is carrying on 
its work; from the many em- 
barrassments arising from its fail- 
ures; and from the growing ne- 
cessity for the Ministry to secure 
a new lease of popularity. This, 
however, is a matter as to which 
the Ministry is entitled to consult 
its own convenience. The Con- 
servative party can look forward 
with hope to either issue. Three 
years have proved sufficient space 
for the country to satisfy itself as 
to the soundness of the representa- 
tions on which the present Govern- 
ment was returned to office. On 
the other hand, we have the assur- 
ance that a year or two more of the 
Gladstone Cabinet will increase and 
intensify the reaction against the 
Liberals, and secure for the Con- 
servatives a more triumphant vic- 
tory than even that which they 
enjoyed in 1874. 
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